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THE    ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  offering  this  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ramfay 
to  the  world,  the  Publifhers  beg  leave  to  fubmit 
what  they  hope  will  be  allowed  to  give  this  a  pre- 
ference to  any  former  edition. 

Some  poems  have  been  now  added,  which  had 
efcaped  the  diligence  of  former  Colledors ;  and 
the  whole  book  has  been  thrown  into  a  new,  and, 
they  truft,  a  better  arrangement. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  ornament  this  Edition 
with  fuch  embellifhments,  as  they  prefumed  would 
be  welcome  to  every  reader  :  there  is  prefixed  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  which  has  been  finely  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Ryder,  from  a  drawing  which  was 
made  by  Allan  Ramfay,  the  poet's  fon ;  the 
original  of  which  is  now  in  the  polTefTion  of 
A.  F.  Tytler,  Efq.  of  Edinburgh :  there  is  added, 
as  a  tail-piece,  an  engraving  of  the  ruftic  temple 
which  has  been  dedicated  by  that  gentleman,  who 
happily  polfeffes  the  fuppofed  fcene  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd^  to  the  place,  and  poet.     Curiofity  muft, 

naturally, 
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naturally,  be  gratified,  by  the  z.zzyiX2X.t  fac  fmile  of 
the  hand-writing  of  fuch  an  author,  which  is  now 
firft  prefented  to  the  public. 

It  is  underftood,  that  Allan  Ramfay,  the  painter, 
left  fome  account  of  his  father  for  publication  :  but 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  Public  will  be  full  as  well 
pleafed  with  the  perufal  of  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
and  the  Remarks  on  his  Poems,  which  have  been 
written  by  the  neutral  pen  of  a  ftranger. 


03"  The  Bookbinder  is  deftred  to  place  the  Fac-fimile,  at  the 
End  of  the  Life. 
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ALLAN    RAMSAY. 


While  Hiftory  employs  her  peculiar  powers,  in 
developing  the  Intrigues  of  flatefmen,  in  adjufting 
the  difputes  of  nations,  and  In  narrating  the  events 
of  v^ar.  Biography  bufies  her  analogous  pen  in  trac- 
ing the  progrefs  of  letters,  In  afcertaining  the  in- 
fluence of  manners,  and  in  appreciating  literary 
charaders.  The  purfuits  of  Hifl;ory  mud  be  al- 
lowed to  be  moft  dignified  ;  the  employment  of 
Biography  is  moft  pleafing  :  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
Hiftory  to  record  truth,  and  to  inculcate  wifdom ; 
it  Is  the  duty  of  Biography  to  pay  juft  tributes  of 
refped,  and  praife,  to  genius,  to  knowledge,  and  to 
virtue. 

VOL.  I.  a  In 
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In  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  individuals 
have  arifen,  whofe  talents,  and  labours,  merited  the 
notice,  and  the  remembrance,  of  the  biographer  ; 
although  in  fome  periods,  and  among  fome  tribes, 
the  tumults  of  barbarity  allowed  little  leifure,  or 
fecurity,  for  collecting  anecdotes,  and  arranging  do- 
cuments, had  learning  exifled  to  record,  and  detail 
them.     Among  other  civilized  nations.  North  Bri- 
tain has  produced  her  full   (hare  of  genius  to  be 
admired,  of  knowledge  to  be  learned,  and  of  virtue 
to  be  imitated.     It  has,  however,  been  conceived 
by   ignorance,   and   aflerted   by  dogmatifm,    that 
Scotland  did  not  produce,  in  the  century,  which 
elapfed  in  17 15,  any  perfon,  except  Burnet,  who 
is    worthy  of  biographical   notice  ;    although,  in 
faft,  file  did  produce,  in  that  period,  men  who  were 
diflinguiihed   for  their  jurifprudence  *,    for  their 
fcience  and  learning  t?  for  their  bravery  J,  and  for 

their 


*  The  Lord  Prefident  Lockart,  the  Lord  Frefident  Gil- 
mour,  the  Lord  Prefident  Stair. 

■\  James  Gregory  was  born  in  iC^g  ;  David  Gregory  in 
1661  ;  John  Keil  was  bom  in  1670  ;  and  James  Keil  in  1673  » 
Colin  M'Laurin  In  1698. — "  the  Latin  Poetry  of  <  Deliciae 
"  Poetarum  Scotocum^'  fays  Johnfon,  *'  would  have  done 
«*  honour  to  any  country'." — At  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  followed  Ruddiman. 

t  The  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  Lord  Dundee, 
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their  wit  *.  It  was  alfo  in  that  century,  which 
was  thus  branded  by  malignity  for  its  infertility  of 
talents,  Scotland  produced,  during  a  happy  mo- 
ment, Allan  Ramfay,  her  Doric  poet,  who  claims 
the  notice  of  biography ;  becaufe  he  raifed  himfelf 
to  diflinftion  by  his  talents,  and  pleafed  others,  by 
the  perufal  of  his  poetry ;  while  he  derived  a  benefit 
to  himfelf,  by  his  powers  of  pleafing. 

A  zealous  genealogift  could  eafily  trace  Ramfay 
to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhoufie.  His  father 
was  Robert  Ramfay,  who  inherited,  as  it  were, 
the  management  of  Lord  Hopton*s  lead  mines  in 
Crawford-moor  ;  his  grandfather  was  Robert 
Ramfay,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  fame  mines ;  his  great-grand- 
father was  Captain  John  Ramfay,  the  fon  of  Ram- 
fay of  Cockpen,  who  was  a  brother  of  Ramfay  of 
Dalhoufie.  Of  this  genealogy  our  poet  fpeaks 
proudly,  when  he  recollefts 

Dalhoufie  of  an  auld  defcent, 

My  chief,  my  lloup,  my  ornament. 

His  mother  was  Alice  Bower,  whofe  father  had 
been  brought  from  Derbylhire,  to  inftru6l  Lord 

Hopton*s 

*  Dr.  Pitcairn,  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

a  2 
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Hopton's  mmers  in  their  art ;  his  grandmother 
was  Janet  Douglas,  a  daughter  of  Douglas  of 
Muthil  :  and  our  bard  was  careful  to  remember, 
with  the  exultation  of  genius,  that 

He  was  a  poet  fprung  from  a  Douglas  loin. 

He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Oclober  1686,  in 
the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkfliire.  Ramfay  has  him- 
felf  defcribed  the  place  of  his  birth  with  pidurefque 
minutenefs : 

Of  Craufurd-moor,  born  in  Lead  hill. 
Where  mineral  fprings  Glengonir  fill. 

Which  joins  fweet  flowing  Clyde, 
Between  auld  Crawfurd-Lindfay's  towers, 
And  where  Deneetnic  rapid  pours 

His  ftream  through  Glotta's  tide  *. 

The  learned  minifler,  who  writes  the  account  of 
the  parifli  of  Crawford-moor,  claims  no  peculiar 
honour,  from  the  birth  of  Ramfay,  in  that  moun- 
tainous diftrift.  In  thefe  wilds,  did  our  bard  re- 
main during  fifteen  years,  deriving  from  the  parifli 
fchoolmafter  fuch  lore  as  he  pofifelTed,  and  learn- 
ing from  experience. 


How  halcfome  'tis  to  fiiuff  the  cawler  air, 
And  all  the  fweets  it  bears,  when  void  of  care. 


Ramfay's  petition  to  the  Whin-bufh  Club. 


But 
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But  this  felicity  did  not  laft  long.  His  firfl 
misfortune  confifted  in  lofing,  while  he  was  yet 
an  infant,  his  father,  who  died  before  he  had  him- 
felf  pafled  his  five-and-twentieth  year ;  and  his  next 
unhappinefs  arofe  from  the  marriage  of  his  mother, 
foon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  Mr.  Chrigh- 
ton,  one  of  the  very  fmall  land-holders  of  the 
country,  which  is  occupied  by  the  great  families  of 
Hamilton,  and  Douglas.  Thefe  fad  events  left 
Ramfay  without  property,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing any.  And  while  Scotland  was  not  yet  bu- 
fied  with  manufa6lures,  nor  enriched  by  commerce, 
the  befl:  refource,  which  occurred  to  his  relations, 
who  had  other  objefts  of  affection,  was  to  bind 
him  an  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker  *. 

With 


*  Some  writers  have  faid,  tliat  Ramfay  was  a  barber,  becaufc 
he  was  a  wig -maker,  confidering  the  two  trades  as  co-incident 
in  that  age.  That  Ramfay,  when  he  entered  life,  was  a  wig- 
maker,  is  certain,  from  his  frequent  admiffions,  and  from  the 
parifh  regiller,  which  records  the  baptifm  of  his  children  ;  and 
which  calls  him  a  periwig-maker,  in  1713,  in  1714,  in  1715, 
and  in  1716.  He  was  a  burgefs  of  Edinburgh,  not  by  birth, 
but  by  fervice  as  an  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker : 

Born  to  nae  lairdfliip,  mair's  the  pity  ! 
Yet  denifon  of  this  fair  city, 

a  3  There 
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With  this  defign,  Ramfay  was  fent  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1 70 1,  during  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age.  Had  he  behaved  amifs  as  an  apprentice,  we 
fliould  have  heard  of  his  mifcondu(El,  when  he  was 
attacked,  as  a  writer,  by  thofe,  who  fpared  none  of 
the  afperities  of  reproach.  The  filence  of  a  fati- 
rical  enemy  an  author  may  well  enjoy  as  praife. 

Ramfay  was  now  to  enter  into  life,  with  an  ho- 
nefl:  trade,  and  a  fair  charadler,  for  his  livelihood. 
And  he  was  induced,  as  much  by  his  fociability  of 
temper  as  by  the  example  of  other  citizens,  to 

marry. 


There  are  neither  fafts,  nor  circumftances,  which  intimate,  that 
he  was  a  barber  ;  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  fatirifts,  who  were 
ftudious  to  collcdl  every  topic  of  degradation,  when  fafts  were 
known,  never  call  him  a  barber.  The  wig-makers  do  not  form 
any  of  the  forty-two  corporations  of  that  city. — [Maitland's 
Hift.  Ed.  313,  14. J  When  the  furgeons  and  barbers  were 
conjointly  incorporated  in  1505,  it  was  eftabliflied  as  a  bye-law, 
that  none  fhall  aft  as  a  barber  who  was  not  free  of  that  craft. — 
[lb.  297.]  In  1682,  the  furgeons  threw  off  the  barbers,  who, 
however,  remained  dependant  on  them  till  1722  :  but  the 
town  council  recommended  to  the  furgeons  to  fupply  the  citi- 
zens with  a  fufficient  number  of  qualified  perfons  to  fhave  and 
cut  hair. —  [lb.  296.]  In  1722,  the  barbers  were  feparated 
from  the  furgeons,  and  formed  into  a  corporate  body  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges. —  [lb.  313,  14.]  The  invefligation  of  this 
point  is  of  no  other  importance  than  that  it  is  always  interelting 
to  deteft  ci  ror,  and  ever  pleafing  to  propagate  truth. 
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marry,  in  17 12,  Chriflian  Rofs,  the  daughter  of  an 
inferior  lawyer  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  fubfequent 
year,  (he  brought  him  his  eldeft  fon  Allan,  who 
inherited  his  father's  genius,  and  rofe  to  eminence 
both  as  a  painter,  and  a  fcholar.  For  feveral  years, 
fhe  brought  him  a  child  every  twelvemonth  ;  a 
fruitfulnefs  this,  of  which  the  poet  delighted  to 
boaft.  The  fame  difpofition  for  fociability  prompted 
him  to  court  the  fociety  of  clubs,  during  a  clubical 
period.  Among  his  poems  he  has  left  a  petition 
for  admittance  into  the  Whin-bufh  Club,  a  fociety 
of  gentlemen  of  Lanarkfliire,  who  met  partly  to 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  mirth,  perhaps  as  much  to 
exercife  the  beneficence  of  charity  to  indigent  per- 
fons  of  the  fame  (hire.  The  petitioner  founds  his 
claim  on  the  place  of  his  nativity  : 

By  birth  my  title  's  fair, 

To  bend  wi'  ye,  and  fpend  wi'  ye 

An  evening,  and  gafFaw. 

Our  poet's  paffion  for  gafFaw,  or  focial  laughter, 
has  induced  malignant  witticifm  to  fpeak  of  Ramfay 
as  "  a  convivial  buffoon  *." 

It  was  an  age  of  clubs,  when  Ramfay  began  to 
enter  into  life,  with  a  flrong  defire  to  give,  and  to 

receive. 


*  Ancient  Scotilh  Poems,  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
a  4 
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receive,  the  pleafures  of  conviviality.  In  May 
171 2,  there  was  elliablifhed  at  Edinburgh  the 
Eafy  Club,  confifting  of  young  men,  who  poflefled 
talents,  and  vivacity,  and  who  wilhed  to  pafs  (laced 
evenings  in  free  converfation,  and  focial  mirth.  Of 
this  club,  Ramfay  appears  to  have  been  an  original 
member  *  :  and  as  the  fundamental  conftitution  of 
it  required,  that  each  member  fhould  aflume  fome 
charaderiftic  name,  he  chofe,  though  I  know  not 
with  what  propriety,  the  well-known  appellation 
of  Ifaac  BickerflafF.  After  a  while,  the  Eafy  Club, 
affecting  great  independence,  refolved  to  adopt 
Scotifh  patrons,  in  place  of  EngUfh  names  :  Ram- 
fay now  chofe  for  his  new  denomination  the  more 
poetical  name  of  Gawin  Douglas.  Our  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  learned  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  the  Scotifh 
tranflator  of  Virgil,  occafionally  amufed  the  Club 
with  appropriate  poetry  :  and,  on  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary 17 15,  he  was  chofen  poet-laureat  to  the 
club,  whofe  hilarity,  however,  was  fuppreffed  by 
the  rebellion  of  1715.  One  of  its  lafl:  acts,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  was  to  declare,  "  that  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
*'  and  Gawin  Douglas  [Ramfayl,  having  behaved 
"  themfelves  three  years  as  good  members  of  this 
"  club,  were  adjudged  to  be  gentlemen  f."     From 

this 

*   1  quote  the  MS.  tranfaftions  of  the  Eafy  Club. 
f  MS.  tranfadions  of  the  Eafy  Club. 
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this  declaration,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  what  Is  In- 
deed apparent  on  their  recorded  tranfadlions,  that 
Ramfay  regarded  his  attendance  on  the  club,  as 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  life ;  while  his  affociates,  as 
they  were  young,  had  their  ftudles  to  profecute, 
and  their  eRablifhments  to  form. 

As  a  juvenile  poet,  Ramfiiy  has  left  nothing 
which  could  bring  to  our  recolledllon  the  infantine 
performances  of  Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope,  who 
lifped  in  numbers,  at  the  dawn  of  life.  Ramfay 
only  began  to  read  poetry  In  his  twentieth  year, 
to  feel  the  influence  of  emulation,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  and  fortune  *.     He  firfl: 

began 


'  *  In  one  of  his  epillles  to  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  Ramfay 
tells  him  :, 

When  I  begoud  firll  to  cun  verfe. 
And  cou'd  your  Ardry  Whins  rehearfe, 
Where  Bonny  Heck,  ran  faft  and  fierce, 

It  warm'd  my  bread; 
Then  emulation  did  me  pieice, 

Whilk  fince  ne'er  ceall. 

«  The  laft  dying  words  of  Bonny  Heck,"  a  famous  grey- 
hound, which  was  written  by  Wanton  "Willie,  the  poet  juft 
mentioned,  was  firll  publiflied  in  1706,  in  the  Choice  CoUeftion 
of  Scots  Poems,  by  Watfon.  As  Ramfay  was  born  in  1686, 
he  was  now  twenty.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  Epitaph 
on   Habbie  Simpfon,  which  was  publifhed  by  Watfon  in  the 

fame 
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began  to  write  in  1 7 1 1  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  Smi- 
bert,  the  painter,  he  fays, 

Frae  twenty-five  to  five -and- forty. 
My  mufe  was  neither  fweer  nor  dorty. 

Yet,  his  earliefl  produftion,  which  is  at  prefent 
known,  was  prefented  by  him,  in  17 12,  to  "  The 
*'  mofl  happy  members  of  the  Eafy  Club:" — 

Were 


fame  Colleftion,  was  deemed  by  Ramfay,  when  he  began  to 
read  poetry,  the  ftandard  of  perfeftion  :  for  he  praifed  his  cor- 
refpondent  Hamilton,  as  having,  in  his  poetical  performances, 

hit  the  fpirit  to  a  tittle, 
Of  ftandart  Habby. 

The  reading  of.  Ramfay  was  foon  extended  to  the  poetry  of 
very  different  mafters  ;  of  Dryden  and  Addifon,  of  Prior  and 
Pope.  When  the  nobleft  verfion  of  the  Iliad  appeared,  in 
1 718,  Ramfay  read  it  over  thrice  ;  and  thereupon  addreffed  an 
ode  to  Pope,  which  was,  no  doubt,  welcome  to  a  mind,  that 
was  not  infenfible  to  flattery  ;  and  which  difcreetly  concluded : 

Henceforward  I  '11  not  tempt  my  fate 

On  dazzling  rays  to  ftare. 
Left  I  Ihould  tine  dear  felf-conceit, 

And  read  and  write  nae  mair. 

It  is  eafy  to  trace,  in  the  poetry  of  Ramfay,  how  much  he  im- 
proved his  original  powers  by  fuch  poetical  ftudies  :  we  may 
fee,  in  fome  of  his  Englifh  pieces,  after  "  he  had  three  times 
♦'  read  the  Iliad  o'er,"  a  facility  of  verfification,  and  a  flow  of 
numbers,  which  Ramfay  owed  to  the  fchool  of  Pope. 
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Were  I  but  a  prince  or  king, 

I  Me  advance  ye,  I  'de  advance  ye  ; 

Were  I  but  a  prince  or  king. 
So  highly  's  I  Me  advance  ye. 

Great  fenfe  and  wit  are  ever  found 

'Mong  you  always  for  to  abound. 

Much  like  the  orbs  that  ftill  move  round. 
No  ways  conflrainM,  but  eafy. 
Were  I,  &c. 

Moft  of  what  *s  hid  from  vulgar  eye,  , 

Even  from  earth's  centre  to  the  flcy, 
Your  brighter  thoughts  do  clearly  fpy> 
Which  makes  you  wife  and  eafy. 
Were  I,  &c. 

Apollo's  felf  unknown  attends, 
And  in  good  humour  re-afcends 
The  forkt  Parnaffus,  and  commends 
You  for  being  blyth  and  eafy. 
Were  I,  &c. 

All  faction  in  the  church  or  ftate. 
With  greater  wifdom  ftill  you  hate, 
And  leave  learnM  fools  thefe  to  debate  5 
Like  rocks  in  feas  ye  're  eafy. 
Were  I,  &c. 

May  all  you  do  fuccefsful  prove. 
And  may  you  never  fall  in  love 
With  what 's  not  firm  for  your  behoofg 
Or  may  make  you  uneafy. 
Were  I,  Sec. 

I  love 
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I  love  ye  well — O !  let  me  be 
One  of  your  blyth  fociety, 
And,  like  yourfelves,  I  '11  ftrive  to  be 
Ay  humorous  and  eafy. 
Were  I,  &c. 

While  he  was  yet  unknown  to  fame,  and  un- 
pradlifed  m  the  art  of  book-making,  our  poet- 
laureat  made  ufe  of  the  Eafy  Club,  as  a  convenient 
place  of  publication.  In  this  familiar  fociety,  he 
produced  his  fatirical  elegy  on  Maggy  Johnfton ; 
which,  with  fimilar  poems,  he  foon  after  revifed, 
and  publifhed.  In  the  club  too,  he  read  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who 
died  in  1 7 1 3  ;  which,  though  printed  by  the  club, 
was  rejeded  by  the  author,  when  he  re-publifhed 
his  poems,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  political,  and 
perfonal ;  and  he  perhaps  regarded  it  merely  as — 

•  the  moanings  of  an  infant  mufe, 


Who  wants  its  nurfe  :  he  's  gone  who  did  infufe 
In  us  the  principles  of  wit  and  fenfe. 

From  the  year  17 15,  our  poet  feems  to  have 
paid  lefs  attention  to  his  amufement,  and  more 
regard  to  his  intereft.  He  wrote  many  petty 
poems,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publiflied,  at  a 
proportionate  price.  In  this  form,  his  poetry  was 
at  that  time  attradive  :  and  the  women  of  Edin- 
burgh 
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burgh  were  wont  to  fend  out  their  children,  with 
a  penny,  to  buy  "  Ramfay*s  laft  piece."  After  a 
while,  he  attradled,  by  his  facility,  and  naturalnefs, 
the  notice  of  perfons  of  higher  rank,  and  better 
tafte.  He  was,  indeed,  diligent  to  gain  friends  by 
panegyrics,  and  attentive  to  lofe  none  by  his  fatire; 
as  his  fatiric  mufe  properly  confined  her  reprehen- 
fions  to  crimes,  and  not  to  perfons. 

On  thofe  principles,  he  publifhed,  about  the 
year  1716,  the  "  Chrifl's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  a 
ludicrous  poem  of  James  I.  of  Scotland ;  "  from 
"  an  old  manufcript  colle(5lion  of  Scots  poems, 
"  wrote  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago."  This 
allufion  is  obvioufly  to  the  well-known  colledion 
of  Scotifh  poetry  by  Bannatyne.  Ramfay  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers,  to  add  a  fe- 
cond  canto ;  and  "  this  fecond  part  having  flood 
"  its  ground,  he  was  induced  to  keep  a  little  more 
"  company  with  thofe  comical  characters,"  by 
adding  a  third  canto.  The  three  cantos  were  by 
Ramfay  publifhed  together  in  1718.  Such  was 
their  popular  reception,  that  the  fifth  edition  of 
them  was  publiflied,  in  1722.  Whether  Ramfay 
critically  underflood  the  poetical  language  of  the 
royal  poet,  I  know  not :  but  he  certainly  publifhed, 
without  a  commentary,  what  has  puzzled  all  the 
commentators  j    though   king    James's   ludicrous 

language 
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language  may  have  been  underftood  by  the  vulgar, 
who  did  not  fetch  their  knowledge  from  fo  diftant 
a  fource  *. 

On  the  fame  principles,  Ramfay  entered  with 
feveral  perfons  into  a  poetical  intercourfe  of  letters, 
which  will  be  feen  under  the  head  of  his  epiflolary 
poems.  He  found,  in  William  Hamilton  of  Gil- 
bertfield,  a  genius  analogous  to  his  own,  who  hav- 
ing congenial  propenfities,  readily  entered  into  a 
reciprocation  of  metrical  epiftles.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  fon  of  Hamilton  of  Ladylands,  went 
early  into  the  army,  and  became  diftinguifhed, 
during  his  latter  days,  by  the  title  of  "  the  lieu- 
"  tenant."  He  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors 
to  Watfon*s  "  Choice  Colledion."     After  amuf- 

ing 


*   Ramfay  prefixed,  as  a  motto,  a  couplet  from  "  the  maid 
"  reverend  Virgil"  of  Gavvin  Douglas  : 

Confider  it  werly,  rede  ofter  than  anys, 
Weil  at  ane  blenk  fle  poetry  not  tane  is. 

As  if  this  language  were  not  fufficiently  obfcure,  our  editor 
■wittily  caufed  this  couplet  to  be  printed  in  Greek  types,  with 
blundering  inaccuracy  :  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  the  blun- 
ders have  been  continued,  as  the  meaning  was  mifunderftood. — 
[Sec  vol.  i.  p.  239.]  The  truth  is,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Greek  letters  are  inadequate  to  convey  the  found,  and  fenfe,  of 
Gavvin  Douglas's  Scotifh. 
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ing  himfelf  with  Ramfay,  he  produced,  in  1722, 
a  new  edition  of  "  the  Life  of  Wallace  j"  wherein 
the  old  words  were  modernized,  and  the  original 
narrative  was  paraphrafed.  By  this  performance, 
which  was  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  he  loft  much 
of  his  charadter  with  perfons  of  tafte :  he  vitiated 
the  fads  by  his  paraphrafe,  and  perverted  the  lan- 
guage of  Blind  Harry  by  his  alterations.  From 
Gilbertfield,  whence  he  fent  out  this  injudicious 
work,  he  removed  to  Letterick  in  Lanarklhire, 
where  he  died  in  Auguft  1751,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  This  perfon  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  contemporary  poet  of  a 
higher  quality,  who  was  alfo  connected,  by  his 
g-ood  offices,  with  Ramfay. 

Meantime,  our  poet  bufied  himfelf,  in  colle«^ing 
into  one  volume  his  various  poems,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed, in  the  dignified  form  of  a  quarto,  during  the 
year  1721,  when  the  poet  was  thirty-five.  This 
volume  began  with  "  The  Morning  Interview  j" 
and  ended  with  "  The  Conclufion,"  after  the 
manner  of  Horace  "  Ad  Librum  fuum  :'* 

— Gae  fpread  my  fame  ; 


Away,  and  fix  me  an  immortal  name 
Ages  to  come  fhall  thee  revive, 
And  gar  thee  \vi'  new  honours  hVe. 


His 


XV  ill 
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His  popularity,  at  this  epoch,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers,  which  con- 
fifted  of  all,  who  were  either  eminent,  or  fair,  in 
Scotland.  It  is  fuppofed  that,  by  this  volume, 
which  Ruddiman  printed,  the  poet  acquired  four 
hundred  guineas.  Several  copies  of  recommen- 
datory verfes,  which  were  prefixed,  neceffarily 
tended  to  promote  his  profit,  and  to  fpread  his 
praife.  Among  thofe  panegyrifts,  the  moft  pro- 
minent was  Jofiah  Burchet,  who  died  in  October 
1746,  after  he  had  fat  in  fix  parliaments,  and 
been  fecretary  of  the  admiralty  for  almoft  half  a 
century  *.  By  Sir  William  Scot  of  Thirleftone, 
Baronet,  who  was  a  contemporary  Latin  poet  of 
no  inconfiderable  powers,  Ramfay  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  t- 

Buoyed 


*  Gent.  Mag.  558.  Burchet  left  behind  him  a  "  Hiftory 
•'  of  the  Navy,"  which  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  This  gen- 
tleman feems  to  have  been  greatly  captivated  by  Ramfay''? 
jnufe : 

Go  on,  fani'd  bard,  the  wonder  of  our  days, 

And  crown  thy  head  with  never-fading  bays ; 

While  grateful  Britons  do  thy  lines  revere. 

And  value  as  they  ought  their  Virgil  here. 

f  See  the  "  Selefta  Poemata"  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  Sir  William 
Scot,  and  Thomas  Kincaid,  which  were  publilhed  by  Freebairn 
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Buoyed  up  by  fuch  flattery  from  friends,  our 
poet  feems  to  have  difregarded  his  enemies,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  notice  :  "  I  have  been  honoured 
"  with  three  or  four  fatires ;  but  they  are  fuch, 
"  that  feveral  of  my  friends  allege  I  wrote  them 
"  myfelf,  to  make  the  world  believe  I  have  no 
"  foes  but  fools  *." 

To  this  volume  was  prefixed  a  print  of  Ramfayj- 
by  Smibert,  who  drew  his  firfl  breath  in  the  Grafs 
Market  of  Edinburgh,  the  fon  of  a  dyer,  and  was 
bred  a  coach-painter :  but  travelling  into  Italy  for 
inftrudion,  he  painted  portraits,  on  his  return,  at 
London,  till  he  was  induced,  by  the  fafcination  of 
bifhop  Berkeley,  to  emigrate  with  him  to  Bermudas, 
and  thence  to  New  England.  Smibert  was  born, 
in  1684,  and  died  at  Bofton,  in  1751. 

The  fuccefs  of  Ramfay,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe^ 
did  not  lelfen  his  defire  of  profit,  nor  diminifli  his 

emulation 


in  1727,  and  rc-publi{hed  by  Millar  in  1729,  p.  127.  "  Effigies 
**  Allani  Ramfasi,  poetae  Scoti,  inter  cseteras  poctarum  imagi- 
"  nes,  in  templo  ApoUinis  fufpenfa."  The  learned  and  ele- 
gant Sir  William  Scot,  of  Thirleftane,  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  8th  of  Oftober  1725. 

*  The  preface  to  the  4to  of  172 1. 
VOL.  1.  b 
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emulation  of  fame.  He  produced  his  Fables  and 
Tales  in  1722;  his  Tale  of  Three  Bonnets  in  1722; 
and  his  Fair  Aflembly  in  1723  ;  his  poem  on  Health 
in  1724,  while  he  ftill  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Mer- 
cury, in  the  great  flreet  of  Edinburgh,  oppofite  to 
the  Crofs  Well.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  projefted  a 
publication,  which  promoted  his  intereft,  and  fpread 
his  celebrity.  Having  already  publifhed  Scots 
Songs,  which  were  fo  well  received,  as  to  pafs 
through  a  fecond  edition,  in  17 19:  in  January 
1724,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  The  Tea- 
Table  Mifcellany,  a  collection  of  fongs,  Scotifh,  and 
Englifh.     This  little  mifcellany  was  dedicated — 

To  ilka  lovely  Britifli  lafs, 

Frae  lady  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Jean, 

Down  to  ilk  bonny  finging  Befs, 
Wha  dances  barefoot  on  the  green. 

This  volume  was  foon  followed  by  a  fecond. 
"  Being  aflured,'*  fays  the  colledor,  "  how  ac- 
"  ceptable  new  words  to  known  good  tunes  would 
"  prove,  I  engaged  to  make  verfes  for  above  fixty 
"  of  them,  in  thefe  two  volumes:  about  thirty 
"  were  done  by  fome  ingenious  young  gentle- 
"  men,  who  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  my  under- 
"  taking,  that  they  generoufly  lent  me  their  affift- 
"  ance."  The  third  volume  of  Celebrated  Songs 
appeared  in  1727,  when  the  colIe6lor  of  them  had 

commenced 
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commenced  a  bookfeller  by  trade.  Several  years 
afterwards,  a  fourth  volume  was  added  to  the  Tea- 
Table  Mifcellany,  though  I  know  not  if  it  were  alfo 
colle£led  by  Ramfay.  He  complained,  indeed, 
that  Thomfon,  the  publifher  of  the  Orpheus  Cale- 
doneus,  made  ufe  of  his  fongs,  without  afking  his 
confent,  or  acknowledging  his  obligations.  The 
Tea-Table  Mifcellany  ran  through  twelve  editions, 
in  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  great  demand,  from 
general  approbation. 

Ramfay  had  now  felt  the  facility,  and  found  the 
benefit,  of  compilation  :  and  he  took  advantage  of 
an  opinion,  which,  in  thofe  days,  prevailed  in  both 
the  ends  of  our  ifland,  that  none  but  poets  could 
be  the  editors  of  poets.  Rowe  publifhed  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare  in  1709J  and  not  long  after- 
wards Pope  undertook,  with  more  confidence  than 
judgment,  to  give  an  edition  of  the  fame  immortal 
dramatifl.  Thus  incited,  and  encouraged,  Ramfay 
publifhed,  in  Odtober  1724,  The  Evergreen, 
"  being  a  colleftion  of  Scots  poems,  wrote  by  the 
"  ingenious  before  1600.*'  It  feems  to  be  uni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  Ramfay  failed  in  this  difficult 
undertaking,  as  Pope  alfo  failed  in  a  (till  more  dif- 
ficult work.  "  In  making  his  compilation  from 
"  the  Bannatyne  MS."  fays  the  late  lord  Hailes, 
"  Ramfay  has  omitted  fome  ftanzas,  and  added 
b  2  "  others; 
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"  Others ;  has  modernized  the  verfification,  and 
"  varied  the  ancient  manner  of  fpelHng."  Neither 
Watfon  the  printer,  who  publifhed,  in  1706, 
««  A  Choice  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  ^"  nor 
Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  when  he  re-publifhed 
Blind  Harry's  Wallace  ;  nor  Ramfay,  when  he 
publiflied  his  Evergreen,  fufficiently  adverted,  that 
if  they  changed  the  orthography,  and  modernized 
the  verfe,  the  rtate  of  the  language,  and  the  nature 
of  the  poetry,  during  former  times,  could  no  longer 
be  difcovered.  It  may,  I  think,  be  allowed,  that 
Ramfay  was  not  fkilled  in  the  ancient  Scotifh  dia- 
led, as  lord  Hailes  has  fuggefted  :  he  did  not, 
indeed,  underfland  the  language  of  his  country,  as 
an  antiquary  ;  yet,  as  a  poet,  he  acquired,  by  the 
performance  of  his  talk,  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
verfification ;  he  learned  old  words ;  and  he  habi- 
tuated himfelf  to  peculiarities  of  phrafe.  From 
another  imputation  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  Ramfay, 
in  compiling  his  gloffary,  "  does  not  feem  to  have 
"  confulted  Ruddiman's  gloffary  to  Douglas's 
"  Virgil,'*  I  think  our  editor  may  be  defended, 
by  (hewing,  that  his  lordfhip  fpoke,  without  autho- 
rity, without  comparing  the  gloffaries  of  Ramfay 
with  the  gloffary  of  Ruddiman. 

It   is  a  remarkable  coincidence,   that  the  firft 
poem  in  Watfon's  Choice  CoUedion  was  Chrift's 

Kirk 
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Kirk  on  the  Green,  which  he  attributed  to  King 
James  V. ;  and  the  firft  in  the  Evergreen  of  Ram- 
fay  was  Chryfts  Kirk  on  the  Grene,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  King  James  I.  :  the  fecond  in  Ramfay*s 
Evergreen  is  The  Thiftle  and  the  Rofe  of  Dumbar; 
the  firft  in  lord  Hailes*s  Colleftion  is  The  Thiftle 
and  the  Rofe,  which  was  written  in  1503. 

If  we  compare  the  two  verfions,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  Ramfay  departed  from  his  duty, 
as  an  editor,  to  maintain  his  character,  as  a  poet. 

RAMSAY. 

Quhen  Merch  with  variand  winds  was  overpaft, 
And  fweet  Apryle  had  with  his  filver  fhowers 

Tane  kif  of  Nature  with  an  orient  blaft, 
And  lufty  May,  that  mudder  is  of  flowrs. 
Had  maid  the  birds  begin  the  tymous  hours  ; 

Amang  the  tendir  odours  reid  and  quhyt, 

Quhois  harmony  to  heir  was  grit  delyt. 

LORD    HAILES, 

Quhen  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  paft. 
And  Appryll  had  with  hir  filver  fhouris 

Tane  leif  at  Nature  with  ane  orient  blaft. 
And  lufty  May,   that  muddir  is  of  flouris, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris 

Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt, 

Quhois  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt. 

b  3  Such 
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Such  are  the  variations  of  Ramfay  from  the  ftand- 
ard  of  the  original  manufcript.  He  not  only  varied, 
but  he  alfo  added :  to  Dumbar*s  Lament  for  the 
Deth  of  the  Makkaris,  our  editor  fuperinduced 
three  ftanzas,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  by  the 
original  author,  wherein  he  introduced  the  editor, 
as  "  a  lad  frae  Hether-muirs  :" 

XXV. 

Suthe  I  forfie,  if  fpaecraft  had, 
Frae  Hether  muirs  fall  ryfe  a  lad, 
Aftir  two  Gentries  pas,  fall  he 
Revive  our  fame  and  memorie  : 

XXVI. 

Then  fall  we  flourifh  Evirgrenc  ; 
All  thanks  to  careful  Bannatyne, 
And  to  the  patron  *  kind  and  frie 
Quha  lends  the  lad  baith  them  and  me. 

XXVII. 

Far  fall  we  fare  baith  eiil  and  weft, 
Owre  ilka  clime  by  Scots  pofleft: 
Then  fen  our  warks  fall  never  die, 
Timor  mortis  non  turbat  me. 

I  ftrongly 


*  Mr.  William  Carmichael,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Hynde- 
ford,  who  lent  "  he  lad"  [Allan  Ramfay]  that  curious  col- 
leftion  of  MSS.  which  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  George  Ban- 
natyne  in  1568,  whence  thofe  poems  were  printed. 
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I  ftrongly  fufpeft,  that  Ramfay  wittingly  inferted 
in  his  Evirgrene  feveral  poems,  which  were  written 
by  the  ingenious  fubfequent  to  the  year  1600,  and 
even  to  the  year  ]  700.  In  the  fir  (I  volume,  is 
printed  The  Vifion,  which,  although  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  "  compyHt  in  Latin  anno  1300,  and 
"  tranflatit  in  1524,"  is  obvioufly  modern,  more 
modern  than  the  union,  and  more  recent  than  the 
acceffion  of  George  I.  :  the  verfification  indeed  is 
ancient,  and  is  written  in  imitation  of  what  King 
James  calls  the  tumbling  verfe,  according  to  the 
royal  revlis  and  cavtelis,  "  to  be  literal  [allitera- 
"  tive]  fo  far  as  may  be  *.'*  Thus  The  Vifion 
abounds  in  alliterations  : 

Bedoun 


*  It  is  a  curious  faft,  in  the  hiflory  of  Scotifh  poetry,  that 
Scotland  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  Art  of  Poefie,  before  Eng- 
land poffeffed  a  fimilar  advantage,  with  all  the  efforts  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign.  Webb  publifhed  his  work  in  1586,  and  Put- 
tenham  his  Art  of  Poetry  in  1589  :  but  King  James,  who  was 
born  in  1566,  publifhed  in  1585,  when  he  was  only  nineteen, 
his  "  Schort  Treatift',  containing  fome  revlis  and  cavtelis  to  be 
"  obfervit  and  efcheivit  in  Scottis  Poefie  "  The  fame  writer, 
who  treats  *'  maift  reverend  Virgil  of  Latine  poetis  prince,"  as 
a  blunderbufs,  fpeaks  of  King  James's  Schort  Treatife,  as  at 
once  curious,  though  fl  up  id.  [Ancient  Scotifh  Poems  1786, 
p.  119.] 

b4 
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Bedoun  the  bents  of  Banquo  brae 
Milane  I  wandert  waif  and  wae, 
Mufand  our  main  mifchance  ; 
How  be  thae  [thofe]  faes  we  ar  undone. 
That  ftaw  the  facred  ftane  frae  Scone, 

And  kids  us  fie  a  daunce. 
Quhile  Ingland's  Edert  taks  our  tourSj 

And  Scotland  ferft  obeys, 
Rude  ruffians  ranfakk  ryal  hours, 
And  Bahol  homage  pays : 

Throch  feidom  our  freedom 
Is  blotted  with  this  flcore, 
What  Romans'  or  no  man's 
Pith  culd  eir  do  befoir. 

Yet,  the  fentiments,  and  the  flyle,  are  modern,  and 
even  the  orthography  is  recent,  although  it  is  afr 
fettedly  old  :  nor,  did  The  Vifion  appear,  in  any 
publication,  or  manufcript,  before  it  came  forth 
in  The  Evergreen,  with  appropriate  fignatures, 
Ar.  Scot,  but  not  A.  Scot,  as  it  is  printed  in 
the  Ancient  Scots  Poets :  neither  was  there  any 
poet  in  Scotland  of  the  name  of  Ar.  Scot,  nor 
Archibald  Scot ;  though  there  had  been  indeed  an 
Alexander  Scott,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  *.  From  the  epoch  of  the  publication  of 
The  Vifion,  Ramfay  has  been  in  pofleirion  of  what 

the 


*   See   his   poetry   in   the   Ancient    Scots    Poems,     1768, 
p.    191.  211. 
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the  tradition  of  his  family  has  always  fald  was 
originally  his  own.  The  Vifion  is  declared  to  be 
"  a  capital  poem,"  by  the  fame  editor,  who  treats 
Ramfay,  as  a  writer,  "  fhewing  no  fpark  of 
"  genius  *." 

In 


*  Ancient  Scotifh  Poems,  1786,  p.  127.  132.  From  the 
revival,  in  the  prefent  reign,  of  our  tafte,  for  the  pubh'cation, 
and  the  ftudy  of  our  national  poetry,  during  other  times,  inge- 
nious men  calt  their  eyes  upon  The  Vifion,  as  an  objcft  of  in- 
quiry, both  as  to  its  merit,  and  antiquity.  The  late  Lord 
Hailes,  and  the  prefent  Dr.  Bcattie,  conjeftured,  that  it  was 
modern,  or  was  produced  perhaps  as  late  as  the  year  1715,  as 
an  incitement  to  the  jacobitical  fpirit  which  then  flamed  out 
into  aftion.  Their  conjeftures  are  fo  far  true,  that  The  Vifion 
was  undoubtedly  written  "  fen  this  difgraceful  paftion,"  fince 
the  union  ;  and  fabfequent  to  the  epoch,  •*  when  fum  fule 
*^  Scotis  lykd  to  drudge  to  princes  no  their  awin  :'*  it  was 
jacobitifh,  in  its  tendency,  in  that  age.  The  Vifion  has  never 
been  difcovered,  by  dihgent  refearch,  in  any  ancient  coUeftion, 
either  in  print,  or  MS.  It  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle, 
in  literary  queftions,  that  he  wlio  firft  publifhes  any  productions 
muft  be  deemed  the  writer  of  them,  if  he  do  not  fhew  clearly 
who  did  write  them.  And  it  was  certainly  firft  publifhed  by 
Ramfay  in  1724,  under  the  difguife  of  age,  and  under  a  figna- 
ture,  which  referred  to  a  poet  of  a  prior  epoch,  and  yet  contained 
his  own  initials,  in  this  form,  Ar.  Scot.  Ramfay  was  in  the 
habit  of  publifhing  fuch  poems  under  fimilar  difguifes,  for  the 
fimilar  purpofe  of  concealing  his  principles,  and  his  pradices  : 

the 
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In  The  Evergrene  was  alfo  firfl  printed  The 
Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreift,  with  the  fame  fig- 
nature  of  Ar.  Scot;  and  it  was   re-pubhfhed  in 

The 


the  Tale  of  Three  Bonnets  was  thus  pubh'fhed,  without  the 
name  of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  ;  but  was  advertifed  to  be 
fold  at  Ramfay's  fliop,  *'  among  his  other  pieces."  No  one 
ever  doubted,  whether  this  tale  were  of  Ramfay's  compofition. 
Neither  did  the  familiars,  and  the  family,  of  our  poet  ever  doubt 
whether  The  Vifion,  and  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreift,  were 
as  certainly  of  his  writing.  Janet,  the  poet's  daughter,  told 
the  late  William  Tytler,  "  that  her  father  was  the  author  of 
"  both  :  the  Roman  letters,"  faid  fhe,  "  plainly  point  out  the 
*'  name  and'  firname  of  the  author,  with  the  addition  of  his 
*'  country,  which  he  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge."  — 
[Tranf.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  397.]  The  fame  lady  repeated  the  fame  information  to 
.Alexander  Frafer  Tytler,  advocate,  and  profefTor  of  hiftory  in 
Edinburgh,  more  recently:  "  thai  fhe  knew  they  were  her 
«'  father's  compofition  ;  that  he  always  acknowledged  them  to 
"  his  intimate  friends ;  but  did  not  chufe  to  avow  them,  for 
"  prudential  reafons."— [Mr.  Tytler's  letter  to  me,  dated  the 
2ift  of  March  1794.]  As  to  the  internal  evidence  ;  the  whole 
ftrain  of  The  Vifion  is  that  of  Ramfay  :  the  fiftion  is  old,  but 
the  fentiments  are  new  ;  it  has  all  the  inequaHties,  and  unpre- 
cifion,  and  politics,  of  Ramfay,  with  his  mythological  perfon- 
ages,  Boreas  and  Somnes,  and  Mars  and  Bacchus.  The  au- 
thor, indeed,  has  many  flights  of  true  poetry  ;  but  the  ftrength 
of  his  pinion  does  not  long  futtain  him  on  the  wing  :  he  foon 
defcends  from  his  elevation  to  the  level  of  colloquial  vulgarifms: 
—  "  and  leids  us  fic  a  dance;" — "round  lyk  a  wedder-cock  ;" — 
"  about  poor  lickmadowps."     It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  by 
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The  Union,  as  the  produdion  of  Archibald  Scott 
and  among  the  Ancient  Scotifh  Poems,  1786,  as 
"  an  elegant  fable'*  by  Sir  John  Bruce.  Yet,  this 
is  merely,  one  of  Ramfay's  ufual  fables,  in  which 
he  introduced  himfelf,  as  a  poet,  difcountenanced 
by  royal  negleft,  under  the  fidion  of  the  Robin, 
who — 

Refolvit  again  nae  mair  to  fing, 
Quhair  princelie  bountie  Is  fuppreft, 
By  fie  with  quhome  they  ar  oppreft  *. 

In 


an  ingenious  friend,  that  explaining,  in  his  gloflary,  the  word 
"  feldom"  to  mean  "  fatality,"  he  does  not  feem  to  underftand 
the  phrafeology  of  his  own  poem.  It  is  however  a  faft, 
that  in  Scotland,  even  to  this  day,  "  feldom"  does  fignify 
"  fatality,"  as  Ramfay  has  explained  it,  and  is,  even  now,  in 
daily  ufe  :  it  is  derived,  and  logically,  frorfi  "  fey,"  fatal,  un- 
happy, unfortunate — [Rud.  GlofT.  G.  Dougl.  Virgil  in  vo.]  ; 
as  from  "  wife,"  we  form  wifdom  ;  and  from  "  king,"  kingdom. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  that  Ramfay  under ilood  perfeftly  the  com- 
mon word  feldom,  as  he  properly  applied  it  in  the  firft  ftanza 
of  The  Vifion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  evi- 
dence, for  the  affirmative  propofition,  that  our  poet  did  write 
The  Vifion,  and  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreift,  is  decifive  ; 
and  that  the  objeftions,  in  fupport  of  the  negative  propofition, 
are  founded  in  mere  fufpicion,  and  furmife.  Such  are  the  rea- 
fons,  which  are  fubmitted,  for  inferting  both  thofe  poems,  in 
this  edition  of  Ramfay's  Poetry  ;  as  being  at  once  the  produdls 
of  his  genius,  and  fpecimens  of  his  performances. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  I.  p.  93.  Bofwell  fays,  what 
barely  mull  have  arifen  from  fome  miftake,  that  Guthrie  in- 
formed 
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In  The  Evergrene,  was  publifhed,  in  the  laft 
place,  Hardyknute,  a  fragment.  The  Inquiry, 
and  the  acutenefs,  of  recent  times,  have  difcovered 
this  fragment  to  be,  alfo,  a  modern  compofition. 
It  was  firfl  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1719,  in  a 
feparate  folio  ;  it  was  adopted  into  The  Evergreen, 
in  1724;  and  it  was  republifhed  by  Dodfley,  in 
1740*.  But,  the  author  of  this  impofmg  imitation 
of  ancient  poetry  has  not  hitherto  been  diftinclly 
afcertained.  A  writer  of  difcernment,  and  ele- 
gance, has  juftly  remarked,  "  that  fome  of  the 
*'  fined  lyric  compofitions  of  Scotland  have  been 

"  produced 


formed  him,  he  was  the  author  of  "  the  beautiful  little  piece, 
«'  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreaft,  in  the  collection  of  poems, 
«  intitled  The  Union."  Neither  Bofwell,  nor  Guthtie,  feem 
to  have  adverted,  that  this  "  beautiful  poem"  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed in  The  Evergreen,  by  the  original  author  of  it,  when 
Guthrie  muft  have  been  a  very  young  man  :  for  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  March  1770.— [Gent.  Mag.  143.] 

*  Hardyknute  was  then  republifhed  in  4to.  with  an  appro- 
priate preface,  and  notes.  Upon  inquiring  of  Mr.  Dodfley, 
about  the  editor  of  the  edition,  1740,  he  anfwered,  with  his 
ufual  liberality,  "  that  we  received  the  poem  of  Hardyknute 
"  from  a  Scots  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moncrief,  but  can 
'<  give  no  further  account  of  him  ;  except  that  about  that  time 
"  he  was  tutor  to  fome  nobleman's  fon  at  Eton."  Thus  far 
Mr.  Dodfley.  John  Moncrief,  a  Scotfman,  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  at  Eton,  died  about  1767,  having  produced  a  tr^ 
gedy,  intitled,  Appius,  8vo.  1755.  — [Blog.  Dram.  323.—] 
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"  produced  by  the  fair  fex  *."  It  is  to  a  lady^ 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  Hardyknute  ;  al- 
though it  was  not  to  Mrs.  Halkyt,  nor  to  Mrs. 
Wardlaw  :  but  it  was  to  a  lady  of  a  knightly  fa- 
mily, as  Wood,  or  Hearne,  would  have  written. 
The  accomplifhed  authorefs  of  Hardyknute  was 
Lady  Wardlaw  of  Pitrevie,  in  Fife,  who  was  born 
in  1677,  was  married  to  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  in 
1696,  and  died,  in  1726,  or   1727  f  j    and  was 

buried 


*   Scotlfli  Songs,  1794,  p.  77. 

f  Sir  Charles  Racket,  Bart,  of  Pitferran,  by  Janet,  the 
(laughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Bart,  of  Dreddon,  had  one 
fon,  who  died  unmarried  in  1705,  and  feven  daughters.  Eli- 
zabeth, their  fecond  daughter,  was  baptized  on  the  15th  of 
April  1677  5  was  married,  on  the  13th  of  June  1696,  to  Sir 
Henry  Wardlaw,  Bart :  this  is  the  authorefs  of  Hardyknute. 
Sir  Charles  Racket's  fixth  daughter  Charlotte  married  Sir 
John  Hope  Bruce  of  Kinrofs. — [Dougl.  Bar.  p.  283— 286. J 
Sir  John  Bruce,  of  confequence,  married  the  fifter  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Wardlaw.  This  obfervation  fhews  the  connexion 
between  Sir  John,  and  Lady  Wardlaw.  Sir  John,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  Lord  Binning,  with  regard  to  Hardyknute,  fent 
him  a  copy  ol  that,  which  he  had  found  in  a  vault  at  Dum- 
fermline,  in  *'  performance  of  his  promife."  From  thefe  dark 
expreflions,  it  is  inferred,  that  Sir  John  was  the  author,  rather 
than  the  finder  of  it. — [Anc.  Scot.  Poems,  1786,  p.  127. 
Percy's  Ancient  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.]  There  is  not  the 
leaft  evidence,  that  Sir  John  Bruce  ever  wrote  any  poetry.  It 
is  apparent,  that  though  Sir  John  may  have  told  the  truth,  that 

he 
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buried  in  the  family  vault,  within  the  church  of 
Dumfermline.    The  minute  inquiries,  which  I  have 

made. 


he  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  ;  that  he  knew,  but  did  not 
choofe  to  tell,  who  was  the  author;  that  having  given  a  pro- 
mife,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  fomething  ;  but,  he 
in  the  meantime  confulted  his  wife's  fifter,  who  was  the  autho- 
refs  ;  and  who  yet  did  not  think  fit  to  allow  him  to  fpeak  out. 
On  the  other  hand  ;  "  the  late  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith  often 
*'  declared,  he  was  in  the  houfe  with  Lady  Wardlaw,  when 
"  fhe  wrote  Hardyknute." — [Sir  Charles  Racket's  letter, 
dated  the  2d  November  1794,  to  Dr.  Stenhoufe  of  Dumferm- 
line.] Mifs  Elizabeth  Menzies,  the  daughter  of  James  Men- 
zies,  Efq.  of  Woodend,  in  Perthfliire,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Hacket,  that 
her  mother,  who  was  fifler-in-law  to  Lady  Wardlaw,  told 
her,  that  Lady  Wardlaw  was  the  real  authorefsof  Hardyknute; 
that  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Wedderbuin,  Efq.  of  Gosford, 
told  Mifs  Menzies,  that  her  mother.  Lady  Wardlaw,  wrote 
Hardyknute  :  both  Sir  Charles  Hacket,  and  Mifs  Elizabeth 
Menzies,  concur  in  faying,  that  Lady  Wardlaw  was  a  woman 
of  elegant  accompliftunents,  who  wrote  other  poems,  and  prac- 
tifed  drawing,  and  cutting  paper  with  her  fciffars  ;  and  who 
had  much  wit,  and  humour,  with  great  fweetnefs  of  temper. — 
[Sir  Charles  Hacket's  MS.  Account  of  the  Wardlaw  Family.] 
The  fecond  edition  of  Percy's  Reliques,  1767,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
fpeaks  of  the  virtual  acknowledgement  of  the  authorefs,  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Wardlaw :  yet,  in  the  fame  book,  ed.  1 794, 
vol.  iii.  p>  3.  the  editor  relinquifhed  his  before-mentioned  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth,  by  adopting,  from  the  faid  Ancient 
Scots  Poems,  the  ftory  of  Sir  John  Bruce,  which  contains, 
at  leaft,  a  falfe  conclufion,  from  dubious  premifes. 
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made,  on  this  curious  fubje^l,  have  perfedly  fatif- 
fied  me,  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Wardlaw  was  the  au- 
thorefs  of  Hardyknute. 

It  was  intended  by  Ramfay,  if  his  knowledge 
had  been  equal  to  his  inclination,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  authors,  who  wrote  the  poems,  which 
were  publiihed  in  The  Evergreen  :  but,  he  delayed 
his  laudable  defign  till  the  publication  of  the  third, 
or  fourth,  volume,  which,  however,  was  never 
given,  though  fuch  a  purpofe  was  thus  announced. 
Confidering  into  whofe  hands  fuch  undertakings 
were  to  fall,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
Ramfay  never  executed  what  he  was  unfit  to  per- 
form. There  feems  never  to  have  been  but  a  fe- 
cond  edition  of  The  Evergreen,  which  was  printed, 
at  Edinburgh,  for  Alexander  Donaldfon,  in  1761, 
without  any  amendment,  or  addition. 

Ramfay  undertook,  in  the  mean  time,  a  taft, 
which  was  more  congenial  to  his  talents.  Our  poet 
had  plainly  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  paftoral  poetry  : 
he  wrote  a  paftoral,  intitled  Richy  and  Sandy,  on 
the  death  of  Addifon  ;  he  wrote  a  paftoral,  on  the 
death  of  Prior  ;  he  wrote  a  paftoral  ode,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Weemys ;  he  wrote  a  paf- 
toral mafque,  on  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, in  1723.     And  he  publiihed,  in  his  4to  of 

1721, 
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1721,'Patie  and  Roger,  a  paftoral,  infcribed  to 
Jofiah  Burchet,  one  of  his  firft  patrons.  This  was 
followed,  in  1723,  by  Jenny  and  Meggy,  a  pafto- 
ral, being  "  a  fequel  to  Patie  and  Roger."  No- 
thing now  remained  for  Ramfay,  but  to  adopt  the 
intimations,  which  he  received  from  his  friends,  and 
to  throw  his  two  paftorals  into  a  more  dramatical 
form,  with  appropriate  fongs. 

This  proje6l  he  happily  executed,  in  1725,  by 
the  publication  of  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  is 
one  of  the  fineft  paftoral  comedies  in  any  language ; 
and  which  could  have  been,  only,  produced  by  art, 
co-operating  with  genius,  in  a  propitious  moment 
for  ftiepherdiftr  poetry.  The  name,  he  probably 
adopted  from  the  gentle  ftiepherd  in  the  twelfth 
asgloge  of  Spenfer.  This  paftoral  comedy,  as 
Ramfay  called  his  Doric  drama,  the  poet  dedicated, 
in  plain  profe,  to  Sufannah,  the  Countefs  of 
Eglinton,  in  June  1725.  There  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  poetical  dedication  of  more  elaborate  praife, 
by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  an  amiable  man,  and  ac- 
compliftied  poet,  who  finilhed  his  fhort  career,  at 
Lyons,  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  This  is  the 
fame  dignified  lady,  to  whom,  at  the  age  of  85, 
Johnfon,  and  Bofwell,  offered  their  homage  ; 
whofe  powers  of  pleafing  continued  fo  refplendent, 
as  to  charm  the  faftidious  fage  into  a  declaration 

that. 
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that,  in  vifiting  fuch  a  woman,  he  had  fpent  his  day 
well.  This  celebrated  patronefs  of  poets  was  the 
accorhplifhed  daughter  of  the  noble  houfe  of  Ken- 
nedy, who  having  married,  in  1708,  Alexander  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  by  whom  fhe  had  three  fons, 
two  of  whom  fucceeded  to  the  earldom,  and  feven 
daughters,  who  married  into  honourable  families, 
died  on  the  18th  of  March  1780,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-one  *. 

The  fecond  edition  of  this  paftoral  comedy  was 
printed  by  Ruddiman,  in  1726,  for  the  author, 
who  ftill  refided  at  his  Ihop,  as  a  bookfeller,  oppo- 
fite  the  Crofs  at  Edinburgh  f.  The  tenth  edition 
of  it  was  reprinted  by  the  elegant  types  of  R.  and 
A.  Foulis,  at  Glafgow,  in  1750.  It  has  fince 
pafled  through  many  editions,  fome  of  them  with 
greater,  and  fome  with  lefs  elegance,  and  accuracy. 
What  has  thus  pleafed  many,  and  pleafed  long, 
it  would  be  ufelefs  to  praife,  and  idle  to  cenfure  ; 
yet,  has  hypercriticifm,  with  as  much  dulnefs,   as 

abfurdity. 


* 


Scots  Mag.  p.  167. 


•|-  In  the  parifli  reglller,  which  records  the  baptifm  of  his 
children,    Ranifay  is   called  a  piriwige-maker,    in    1713  ;     a 
weegmaker,   in  1714,   17I5>  and  1716;  bat  on  the  lOth  of 
Auguft  1725,  he  is  called  a  bookfeller. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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abfurdity,  declared  The  Gentle  Shepherd  "  to  be 
"  more  barbarous,  and  ftupid,  than  The  Beggars' 
"  Opera  *  I"  When  this  captivatmg  drama  was 
firfl  afled,  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained ;  but,  it 
certainly  was  reprefented  after  The  Orphan,  in 
January  1729,  when  the  author  of  it  contributed 
an  epilogue. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Ramfay,  as  it  was,  indeed, 
of  Terence,  to  have  his  fame  lefTened  by  detraction, 
which  has  attributed  to  others  his  dramatic  powers  : 
Scipio,  and  Laslius,  are  faid  to  have  had  a  great 
fhare  in  the  compofition  of  Terence's  plays :  Sir 
John  Clerk,  and  Sir  William  Bennet,  are  alleged, 
on  lefs  authority,  to  have  affifted  Ramfay,  in  his 
Gentle  Shepherd :  but,  it  has  been  well  obferved 
by  the  late  Lord  Hailes,  "  that  they  who  attempt 
"  to  depreciate  his  fame,  by  infmuating,  that  his 
"  friends  and  patrons  compofed  the  works,  which 
"  pafs  under  his  name,  ought  firft  to  prove,  that 
"  his  friends,  and  patrons,  were  capable  of  com- 
"  pofnig  The  Gentle  Shepherd  f.'* 

Ramfay  fhewed,  alfo,  his  dramatical  propenfities, 
by  writing  prologues,  and  epilogues,  for  occafional 

dramas : 


*  Ancient  Scot.  Poems,   1786,  p.  133. 
f  Ancient  Scotifh  Poem?,  1768,  p.  8. 
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dramas:  he  began  this  congenial  pradlice  in  17 19, 
and  concluded  it  in  1729.  Some  of  thefe  may  vie 
with  the  fineftj  in  the  Englifh  language,  for  pro- 
priety of  fatire,  and  happinefs  of  point ;  delicacy  of 
wit,  and  neatnef;.  of  phrafe  :  this  commendation  is 
amply  juflified  by  his  prologue,  which  was  fpoken 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  aded  at  Edinburgh 
The  Orphan,  and  The  Cheats  of  Scapin,  for  their 
diverfion,  on  the  laft  night  of  the  year  1719. 

The  celebrity  of  Ramfay  was  attended,  however, 
like  the  other  felicities  of  life,  with  circumftances 
of  mortification.  He  had  to  ftruggle  with  con- 
temporary contenders  for  poetic  fame.  There 
were  publilhedj  about  that  time,  fome  flanzas,  in- 
titled,  "  A  Block  for  Allan  Ramfay's  Wigs,  or, 
"  the  famous  Poet  fallen  in  a  trance.'*  There 
were  alfo  printed  fome  verfes,  called,  "  Allan 
"  Ramfay  metamorphofed  to  a  Heatherbloter 
"  Poet;  in  a  paftoral,  between  JE-gon  and  Me- 
"  libias."  Ramfay  was  thus  induced  to  give  his 
"  Reafons  for,  not  anfwering  the  Hackney  Scrib- 
"  biers  :" 

Thefe  to  my  blyth  indulgent  friends  ; 

Dull  foes  nought  at  my  hands  deferve  ; 
To  pump  an  anfwer  's  a'  their  ends  ; 

But,  not  a  line,  if  they  fhould  ftarve. 

c  2  By 
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By  the  attacks  of  fuch  fcribblers,  Ramfay  feems 
not  to  have  been  much  moved.  He  continued  to 
pleafe  his  numerous  readers,  by  publifhing,  fuc- 
ceffively,  popular  poems :  he  printed  his  Fables 
and  Tales,  in  1722  ;  his  Tale  of  Three  Bonnets, 
in  the  fame  year;  The  Fair  Aifembly,  in  1723; 
his  poem  On  Health,  which  he  addreffed  to  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Stair :  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  publilh,  in  1728,  a  fecond  volume  of  his  poems, 
in  quarto  ;  including  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
his  Mafque  on  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, which  brings  to  our  recolledion  the  fimilar 
madrigals  of  Ben  Jonfon.  Of  this  quarto,  an 
odlavo  edition  was  publifhed,  in  1729:  both  the 
volumes  were  re-publifhed,  at  London,  for  the 
bookfellers,  during  the  year  1731.  The  poetry  of 
Ramfay  met  with  a  flattering  welcome,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  and  in  England,  but  alfo  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  Ireland :  and  there  was  publifhed,  at  Dub- 
lin, an  edition  of  his  poems  in  1733.  Of  this 
univerfality  of  reception,  our  bard  delighted  to 
fmg,  in  grateful  ftrains,  both  as  a  poet,  and  a 
bookfeller. 

In  1730,  Ramfay  publifhed  "  A  Colledion  of 
"  thirty  Fables.'*  In  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  indulged ;  becaufe  what  he 
eafily  found,  he  readily  delivered  :  yet,  about  this 

time, 
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time,  he  feems  to  have  ceafed  writing  for  the  pub- 
lie,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  ;  having  diligently  tried, 
during  twenty  years,  to  pleafe  his  countrymen, 
and  benefit  himfelf.  In  his  letter  to  Smibert,  he 
fays,  in  1736,  "  thefe  fix  or  feven  years  pad  I  have 
"  not  written  a  line  of  poetry  :  I  e'en  gave  over  in 
*'  good  time,  before  the  coolnefs  of  fancy,  that  at- 
"  tends  advanced  years,  fhould  make  me  rilk  the 
"  reputation  I  had  acquired  *."  Ramfay  had 
now  obtained,  by  his  poetry,  all  the  fame,  which 
was  to  be  had :  and  he  was  incited,  by  his  love  of 
profit,  to  bufy  himfelf,  not  in  writing,  but  in  fell- 
ing, and  circulating  books.  In  1726,  he  removed 
from  his  original  dwelling,  at  the  Mercury,  oppofite 
the  Crofs-well,  to  a  houfe,  which  had  been  the 
London  Coffee-houfe,  in  the  eaft  end  of  the  Luc- 
kenbooths.  With  this  change  of  fituation,  he 
altered  his  fign  ;  and  inftead  of  the  original  Mer- 
cury, he  now  adopted  the  heads  of  two  poets, 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Ben  Jonfon: 
here  he  fold,  and  lent,  books,  till  a  late  period  of 
his  life  :  here  the  wits  of  Edinburgh  ufed  to  meet 
for  amufement,  and  for  information.     From  this 

commodious 


*  This  curious  letter,  which  is  dated  the  loth  of  May 
1736,  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  September  1784, 
p.  672  ;  and  was  thence  copied  into  other  mifcellanies. 
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commodious  fituation,  Gay,  a  congenial  poet,  was 
wont  to  look  out  upon  the  Exchange  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  know  perfons,  and  to  afcertain 
charafiers  *, 

It  was  in  this  fociety,  and  in  that  ftation,  that 
Ramfay's  paflion  for  the  drama  returned  on  him. 
In  1736,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  undertook  to  build 
*'  a  playhoufe  new,  at  vaft  expence :"  this  houfe, 
he  built  in  Carrubber's  Clofe.  He  boafts  of 
having 

"  kept  our  troop,  by  pith  of  reafon, 

"  Frae  bawdy,  atheifm,  and  treafon." 

In  vain  did  Ramfay,  and  his  troop,  "  only  preach, 
"  frae  moral  fable,  the  beft  inftruclion  they  were 
*'  able."     The  acl,  for  licenfing  the  ftage,  which 
was  pafled  in  1737,  crufhed  the  poet*s  hopes  of 
conveying  "  the  beft  inftrudlion,"  and  calmed  the 

fcrupulofity 


*  The  late  WiUiam  Tytler,  Efq.  recollefted  Gay,  in  the 
fhop,  defiring  Ramfay  '*  to  explain  to  him  many  of  the  Scotifh 
*'  expreffions  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  Gay  faid  he 
••  would  communicate  to  Pope,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
"  that  paftoral  "  Gay  ufed  to  accompany  the  Duke  and 
Duchefs  of  Qucenfbery  to  Scotland.  Gay  was  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Tytler,  as  "  a  little  pleafant -looking  man,  with  a  tye- 
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fcrupulofity  of  thofe,  who  feared,  that  amufeinent, 
and  religion,  could  not  exifl  together. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  magiftrate  had  not  yet  con- 
fidered,  like  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  that,  in 
well-regulated  fociety,  public  amufenients  may  pro- 
duce advantages,  without  any  other  evils,  than  can 
be  eafily  correfted.  The  rulers  of  Edinburgh, 
thinking  very  differently  from  our  dramatift,  as  to 
the  mode,  and  the  matter,  of  the  in(lru6lion,  which 
was  thus  given  to  the  citizens,  who  were  entrufted 
to  their  care,  fhut  up  his  playhoufe ;  leaving  the 
undertaker  without  relief,  for  what  the  law  confi- 
dered  as  a  damage,  without  an  injury  *,  Our  dra- 
matlfl  had,  on  this  occafion,  other  mortifications  to 
fuffer :  there  was  foon  publiihed  a  poetical  pam- 
phlet, containing  "  The  Flight  of  Religious  Piety 

"  from 


*  There  is  happily  preferved  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag.  1737, 
p.  507,  a  poetical  Addrefs  from  Ramfay  to  the  Honourable 
Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Sefiion,  and  the 
other  Judges.  This  illuftrious  prefident  was  appointed  to  that 
high  truft,  on  the  21ft  of  June  1737,  a  fa£l,  which  would  afcer- 
tain  the  dates  of  this  whole  tranfaftion,  if  the  licenfing  aft 
(10  Geo.  II.  ch.  28.)  were  not  mentioned.  The  addrefs  of 
Ramfay,  which  is  at  once  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  and  an  hif- 
tory  of  his  playhoufe,  is  fubjoined ; 

C4  To 
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"  from   Scotland,    upon    the  account    of   Ram- 
"  fay's  lewd  books,    and  the  hell-bred  playhoufe 

"  comedians, 


To  the  Honourable  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord 
Prefident  of  the  Seflion,  and  all  our  other  Judges* 
who  are  careful  of  the  honour  of  the  government, 
and  the  property  of  tlie  fubjedl : 

THE    ADDRESS    OF    ALLAN    RAMSAY 

Humbly  means  and  fhaws. 

To  you,  my  Lord?,  whafe  elevation 
Makes  you  the  wardens  of  the  nation, 
While  you  with  equal  juftice  Hand, 
With  Lawtie's  balance  in  your  hand  ; 
To  you,  whafe  penetrating  flcill 
Can  eithly  redd  the  good  frae  ill. 
And  ken  them  well  whafe  fair  behaviour 
Deferve  reward  and  royal  favour. 
As  like  you  do,  thefe  ftonkerd  fellows, 
Wha  merit  naithing  but  the  gallows  : 
To  you,  with  humble  bow,  your  bard, 
Whafe  greatefl:  brag  is  your  regard, 
Begs  leave  to  lay  his  cafe  before  ye, 
And  for  an  outgate  to  implore  ye. 

I. aft  year,  my  Lords,  nae  farrer  gane, 
A  coftly  wark  was  undertane 
By  me,  wha  had  not  the  leaft  dread 
An  aft  wad  knock  it  on  the  head  : 
A  playhoufe  new,  at  vaft  expence, 
To  be  a  large,  yet  bein  defence, 
In  winter  nights,  'gainft  wind  and  wcet. 
To  ward  frae  cauld  the  lafTes  fweet. 
While  they  with  bonny  fmiles  attended, 
To  have  their  little  failures  mended  ; 

Where 
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"  comedians,  who  debauch  all  the  faculties  of 
"  the  foul  of  our  rifing  generation." — There 
alfo  appeared,  "  A  Looking-glafs  for  Allan 
"  Ramfay  :"  —  "  The    dying    words    of    Allan 

"  Ramfay." 


Where  fatire,  ftrivlng  ftill  to  free  them, 
Hads  out  his  glafs  to  let  them  fee  them. 
Here,  under  rules  of  light  decorum, 
By  placing  confequence  before  'em, 
I  kept  our  troop,  by  pith  of  reafon, 
Frae  bawdy,  atheifm,  and  treafon  ; 
And  only  preach'd,  frae  moral  fable, 
The  beft  inftrudtion  they  were  able  ; 
While  they  by  doftrine  linfy-woolfy, 
Set  aff  the  utile  with  dulce. 

And  (hall  the  man  to  whom  this  ta(k  falls, 
Suffer  amang  confounded  rafcals, 
That,  like  vile  adders,  dart  their  flings, 
And  fear  nae  God,  nor  honour  kings  ? 
Shall  I,  Wha  for  a  traft  of  years 
Have  fung  to  commons  and  to  peers. 
And  got  the  general  approbation 
Of  all  within  the  Britilh  nation. 
At  laft  be  twin'd  of  all  my  hopes 
By  them  who  wont  to  be  my  props? 
Be  made  a  lofer,  and  engage 
With  troubles  in  declining  age ; 
While  wights,  to  whom  my  credit  ftands 
For  fums,  make  four  and  thrawin  demands  ? 

Shall  London  have  its  houfes  tvva. 
And  we  be  doom'd  to  've  nane  awa  ? 
Is  our  metrop'lis,  anes  the  place, 
Where  longfine  dwelt  the  royal  race 
Of  Fergus,  this  gate  dwindled  down 
T'  a  level  with  ilk  clachan  town. 
While  thus  file  fuifers  the  fubverfion 
Of  her  maifl  rational  divcrifion  ? 

When 
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*'  Ramfay.'*  The  lampooners  left  intimations 
of  what  muft  have  given  confiderabie  confo- 
lation  to  our  adventurous  dramatift  :  that  "  he  had 

"  acquired 


When  ice  and  fnaw  o'ercleads  the  ifle, 
Wha  now  will  think  it  worth  their  while 
To  leave  their  gowfty  country  bowers, 
For  the  anes  blythfome  Edinburgh's  towers. 
Where  there  's  no  glee  to  give  delight, 
And  ward  frae  fpleen  the  langfome  night  ? 
For  which  they  '11  now  have  nae  relief, 
But  fonk  at  hame,  and  deck  niifchief. 

Is  there  ought  better  than  the  ftage 
To  mend  the  follies  of  the  age, 
If  manag'd  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Frae  ilka  vice  and  blaidry  free  ? 
Which  may  be  done  with  perfeifl  eafe, 
And  nought  be  heard  that  (hall  difpleafe, 
Or  give  the  leaft  offence  or  pain, 
If  we  can  hae 't  reflor'd  again. 
Wherefore,  my  Lords,  I  humbly  pray 
Our  lads  may  be  allow'd  to  play, 
At  leafl  till  new-houfe  debts  be  paid  ofT, 
The  caufe  that  I'm  the  maill  afraid  of; 
Which  laide  lyes  on  my  fingle  back, 
And  1  man  pay  it  ilka  plack. 

Now,  it 's  but  jufl  the  legillature 
Shou'd  either  fay  that  I  'm  a  fauter. 
Or  thole  me  to  employ  my  bigging, 
Or  of  the  burthen  eafe  my  rigging, 
By  ordering,  frae  the  public  fund, 
Afum  to  pay  for  what  I  'm  bound  ; 
Syne,  for  amends  for  what  I  've  loft. 
Edge  me  into  fome  canny  poft, 
With  the  good  liking  of  our  king. 
And  your  petitioner  fnall — ^fing. 

A.  R. 
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"  acquired  wealth  ;"  that  "  he  poffefl  a  fine 
"  houfe  ;**  that  "  he  had  raifed  his  kin  to  high 
«'  degree  :'*  all  thole  advantages,  we  may  eafily 
fuppofe,  were  merely  comparative.  This  puritan- 
nical  poet,  like  other  fatirifts,  did  not  advert,  that 
his  topics  of  cenfure  did  more  honour  than  hurt  to 
Ramfay,  who  was  only  low  by  accident,  and  had, 
by  fair  means,  raifed  himfelf  to  competence,  and 
his  family  to  diftindion. 

The  obfcure  hiflory  of  the  public  amufements 
of  Scotland  ftill  requires  much  illuftration.  Before 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  who  merits  com- 
mendation for  protecting  the  drama,  hiftrionic  re- 
prefentations  flood  upon  the  fame  principle  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  of  allowing  the  ufe,  yet 
correfting  the  abufe,  of  fuch  exhibitions,  A  cen- 
tury of  fanaticifm  enfued,  with  her  agitations,  and 
her  bloodfhed,  which  obftrufted  improvement,  by 
deprefling  genius,  and  perverting  effort.  Merri- 
ment began  to  move  on  light  fantaftic  toe,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But,  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  forms  the  epoch  of  melioration,  though 
not  fo  much  from  any  pofitive  provifion,  as  by  con- 
fequential  refults.  When  fanaticifm  was  repreffed, 
the  defire  of  theatrical  amufements  began  foon  to 
revive.  As  early  as  the  fummer  of  1715,  an  year 
of  agitation,  a  regular  company  of  comedians  adled 

plays, 
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plays,  at  the  Tennis-court,  in  Holyrood-houfe.  In 
the  fubfequent  winter,  the  fcene  was  (hifted  from 
the  Tennis-court  to  "  the  old  Magazine-houfe  at 
*'  the  back  of  the  foot  of  the  Canongate."  On 
this  oc.cafion,  the  lovers  of  the  drama  were  in- 
formed, "  that  feveral  parts  would  be  performed 
'*  by  fome  new  adlors  jufl  arrived  from  Eng- 
"  land  *."  From  this  epoch,  Edinburgh  was  fre- 
quently exhilarated  by  fcenic  reprefentations,  which 
were,  fometimes,  diverfified  "  by  entertainments 
"  of  fmging  and  dancing,  by  gentlemen  for  their 
««  diverfion/'  On  the  laft  night  of  the  year  17 19, 
Ramfay  fupplied  a  prologue,  which  is  remarkable, 
at  once,  for  elegant  raillery,  and  healthful  merri- 
ment. He  again  furnifhed  a  prologue,  in  1726, 
when  Anthony  Alton  entertained  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  with  theatrical  amufements.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  our  dramatift  undertook,  in  an  unlucky 
hour  for  his  own  intereft,  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a 
playhoufe,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  was  (hut  up  by 
the  magiftrate.  In  1739,  the  parliament  was 
moved  for  legal  authority  to  eftabliih  a  playhoufe 

at 


*  All  thofe  fafts  are  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scots  Courant  of  the  5th,  loth,  and  15th  of  Auguft,  and  of 
the  1 6th  of  December  1715  :  and  thofe  fads  difprove  what  is 
faid  by  Arnot  [Hift.  Edin.  p.  366.]  ;  and  by  Jackfon,  after 
him.   [Hift.  of  the  Scots  Stage,  p.  22.] 
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at  Edinburgh,  which  was  refufed ;  becaufe  the 
fpirit  of  certain  clafles  of  the  people  was  not  yet 
fufficiently  prepared  to  endure  falutary  mirth. 
They  were  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
gloom,  by  the  licenfmg  aft,  which  was  ere  long 
circumvented.  It  was  in  1741,  that  Thomas  Efte 
eftabliftied  a  theatre  in  the  Taylors*  Hall,  under  the 
pretence  of  giving  a  concert  of  mufic  *.  The  paf- 
fions  of  the  people,  which  were  fharpened  by  op- 
pofition,  fupported  this  evafion  of  law.  In  1746, 
a  theatre  was  built  in  the  Canongate,  where  plays 
were  a£led,  at  dated  times,  under  a  fmiilar  evafion. 
Thus,  Ramfay  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee,  at  the  age 
of  fixty,  dramatical  entertainments  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens,  whofe  theatrical  wifhes  he  had  rekindled, 
and  inflamed. 

Our  poet,  as  he  had  now  ceafed  to  write,  for  the 
public,  was  only  attentive  to  his  (hop,  and  his  fa- 
mily. He  fent  his  fon  to  Rome,  in  1736,  in  order 
to  acquire,  at  that  illuftrious  feat  of  knowledge, 
the  art  of  painting,  by  which  he  rofe  to  eminence. 

His 


*  The  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  12th  February  1745, 
announced  the  death  of  Thomas  Efte,  "  one  of  the  managers  of 
«  the  concert  in  the  Taylors'  Hall,  who  has,  for  thefe  four 
*'  years  part,  moft  agreeably  entertained  the  town  with  his 
*'  excellent  performances  on  the  ftage." 
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His  wife,  who  died  in  1743,  feems  to  have  paffed 
to  her  grave,  without  an  elegy  ;  becaufe  the  lofs 
was  too  affliifling  for  loquacity  to  deplore  *.  She 
left  him  three  daughters,  who,  as  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  womanhood,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied 
her  fociety,  and  fuperintendance.  He  fpent  much 
of  his  time,  during  his  latter  years,  with  Sir  John 
Clerk  of  Pennycuik  and  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of 
Preftonheld,  who  courted  his  company  ;  becaufe 
they  were  delighted  by  his  facetioufnefs.  He  pro- 
bably relinquilhed  his  fhop,  in  1755.  And,  for 
fome  years,  he  lived  in  a  fantaftical  houfe  of  an 
odlagon  form,  which  he  had  built,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Caftle-hill ;  and  which  he  thought  a 
paragon  :  this  houfe,  he  was  induced,  by  his  vanity, 
to  {hew  to  the  late  Lord  Elibank,  who  had  both 
acutenefs,  and  wit ;  telling  his  lordfhip,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  cits  fay,  it  refembles  a  goofe-pye  ; 
to  which  my  lord  readily  replied  :  "  Indeed,  Allan, 
"  now  that  I  fee  you  in  it,  I  think  the  term  is  very 
"  properly  applied.'* 

We  may  learn   fome  important  circumflances, 
with  regard  to  our  poet's  mature  years,   and  ad- 
vanced 


*  Chriftian  Rofs,  fpoufe  to  Allan  Ramfay  merchant,  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Grayfriars,  on  the  28th  of 
March  1743. — [Rec.  of  Mortality.] 
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vanced  fortune,  from  an  unpublifhed  copy  of 
verfes,  which  he  wrote  to  James  Clerk,  Efq.  of 
Pennycuik,  on  the  9th  of  May  1755  : 

Born  to  not  e'en  ae  inch  of  ground, 

I  keep  my  confcience  white  and  found  j 

And  tho'  I  ne'er  was  a  rich  keeper, 

To  make  that  up,  I  live  the  cheaper  ; 

By  that  ae  knack,   I  've  made  a  fhift 

To  drive  ambitious  cares  adrift: 

And  now  in  years  and  fenfe  grown  auld, 

In  eafe  I  hke  my  hmbs  to  fauld. 

Debts  I  abhor,  and  plan  to  be 

Frae  {hackling  trade  and  danger  free  ; 

That  1  may,  loofe  frae  care  and  ftrife. 

With  calmnefs  view  the  edge  of  life. 

And,  when  a  full  ripe  age  fhall  crave, 

Slide  eafily  into  my  grave  ; 

Now,  feventy  years  are  o'er  my  head. 

And  thirty  inae  may  lay  me  dead  *. 

When 


•  MS.  copy  from  Sir  James  Clerk.  Thefe  verfes  difprove 
an  unauthorized  ftory,  which  was  firft  told  in  Lord  Garden- 
fton's  Mifcellanies,  a  difgraceful  compilation  of  no  authority : 
It  was  compile^  by  one  Callender,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
the  juftice  of  his  country.  It  is  therein  invidioufly  faid,  "  that 
'*  Ramfay  died  a  bankrupt ;  and  that  his  fon  paid  his  debts." 
We  have  feen,  that  the  poet,  as  a  difcreet  man,  "  abhorred 
"  debts ;"  his  fon  may  have  been  his  executor,  and  may 
have  paid  fuch  petty  debts,  as  the  moft  prudent  houfekeeper 

muft 
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When  Ramfay  talked  thus  familiarly  of  life  and 
death,  he  was  much  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  in  his 
gums  J  which  had  deprived  him  not  only  of  his 
teeth,  but  even  of  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone.  While 
he  jocofely  counted  upon  thirty  years  to  be  added  to 
feventy,  he  much  mifcalculated  the  chances  of  life-, 
for,  he  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  January 
1758,  when  he  had  pafled  the  age  of  feventy-tvvo, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Grey- 
friars  *. 

Chriftian 


muft  owe,  when  he  pays  the  debt  which  all  mud  pay.  Some 
houfes  in  the  Luckenbooths  are,  to  this  day,  poffeft  by  our 
poet's  daughter,  from  his  bequeft.  He  died  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  as  I  have  been  affured  by  a  very  inteUigent  friend,  at 
Edinburgh,  who  knew  the  poet's  pecuniary  affairs. 

*  He  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  January  1758. — [Record  of 
MortaHty.]  He  is  therein  called  '♦  Allan  Ramfay,  poete,  who 
*'  died  of  old  age.  He  was  well  known  for  his  Gentle  Shep- 
"  herd,  and  many  other  poetical  pieces  in  the  Scotch  dialeft, 
"  which  he  wrote  and  colleAed." — [Scots  Mag.  vol.  xix. 
p.  670.]  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  175S,  p.  46.  which 
alfo  records  his  death,  calls  Ramfay,  with  lefs  faftidioufnefs, 
*'  the  celebrated  poet."  He,  who  had  panegyrized  fo  many 
poets,  now  departed  with  fcarcely  any  poetical  notice.  Sir 
John  Clerk,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
who  admired  his  genius,  and  knew  his  worth,  erefled,  at  his 
family  feat  of  Pennycuik,  an  obeliilc  to  the  memory  of  Ramfay. 

At 
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Chriftian   Rofs,    the    wife   of    Allan   Ramfay, 
brought  him  many  children  *.     Two  daughters, 

Chriftian, 

At  Woodhoufelee,   near  the  fcene   of  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
Alexander  Frafer  Tytler,  Efq.  has  dedicated  a  ruftic  temple 

"  Allano  Ramsay  et  Genio  Loci. 

"  Here  midft  thofe  fcenes  that  taught  thy  Doric  Mufe 

"  Her  fweeteft  fong ;  the  hills,  the  woods,  and  ftream, 

"  Where  beauteous  Peggy  (liray'd,  lift'ning  the  while 

"  Her  Gentle  Shepherd's  tender  tale  of  love  ; 

"  Scenes,  which  thy  pencil,  true  to  Nature,  gave 

"  To  live  for  ever ;  facred  be  this  fhrine  ; 

"  And  unprofan'd,  by  ruder  hands,  the  (lone, 

"  That  owes  its  honours  to  thy  deathlefs  name." 

*  At  Edinburgh  the  fixth  day  of  October  1713. 
Regiftrate  to  Allan   Ramfay,  perlwige-maker,  and  Chriftian 
Rofs,  his  fpoufe.  New  Kirk  paridi,  a  fon,  Allan.     Witneffes, 
John   Symer,   William   Mitchell,  and    Robert   Mein,  mer- 
chants, burgefles  ;  and  William  Baxter. 

Regiftrate  to  Allan  Ramfay,  weegmaker,  burges,  and  Chriftian 
Rofs  his  fpoufe.  North  Eaft  (College  Kirk)  parifli,  a 
daughter  named  Sufanna.  -  Witneffes,  John  Symers,  mer- 
chant, and  John.Morifon,  merchant.  The  child  was  born 
on  the  firft  inftant.     3d  Oftober  1714- 

Regiftrate  to  Allan  Ramfay,  weegmaker,  and  Chriftian  Rofs 
his  fpoufe,  North  Eaft  pariih,  a  fon,  Niell.  Witneffes, 
Walter  Bofvvell,  fadler,  and  John  Symer,  merchant.  9th 
October  17 15. 

Regiftrate  to  Allan  Ramfay,  weegmaker,  and  Chriftian  Rofs 

his  fpoufe,    North  Eaft  parifti,  a  fon,   Robert.     Witneffes, 

John  Symers,  merchant,   and  Walter  Bofvvell,  fadler.     The 

child  was  born  on  the  loth  inftant.     23d  November  1716. 

VOL.  I.  d  Regiftrate 
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Chriftian,  and  Janet,  and  a  fon,  Allan,  furvived 
him.  This  fon,  who  appears  to  have  received  an 
excellent  education,  was  born  with  a  genius  both 
for  poetry,  and  painting.  He  ftudied  the  imitative 
art  at  London,  and  at  Rome,  which  he  praclifed 
as  a  profeffion  ;  and  having  rifen  to  diftindion  as 
a  fcholar,  and  a  painter,  he  died  on  the  loth  of 
Augufl  1784,  at  Dover,  on  his  return  from  France. 
Allan  Ramfay,  the  painter,  was  twice  married  : 
firft  to  Mifs  Bayne,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Profeffor 
Bayne  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  fifter  of  the  late  gal- 
lant Captain  Bayne  of  the  navy ;  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter,  who  died  under  age  :  he  married,  for 
his  fecond  wife,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Lindfay  of  Evelick,  Baronet,  by  Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Vifcount  of  Stormont,  and  niece  to 
the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield  j  fhe  was  alfo  the  filler 

of 

Regiftrate  to  Allan  Ramfay,  bookfeller,  and  Chriftian  Rofs 
his  fpoufe,  a  daughter,  named  Agnes.  Witneffes,  James 
Norie,  painter,  and  George  Young,  Chyrurgeon.  Born  the 
9th  inftant.      loth  Auguft  1725. 

[Extrafted  from  the  Regifter  of  Births  and  Bap- 

tifms    for    the   City  of    Edinburgh,     by  John 

Murdoch,  Dep.  SefF.  Clerk  ] 

Chriftian  Rofs  brought  Allan  Ramfay  three  other  Daughters, 

who  were  not  recorded  in  the  Regifter  :  one  who  was  born  in 

17 19,  one  in  1720,  and  one  in  1724,  who  are  mentioned,  in  his 

letter  to  Smibert,  as  fine  girls  ;  "  no  ae  wally  dragle  among 

"  them  all."     Chriftian  died,  lately  ;  Janet  is  ftiil  alive. 
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of  the  late  Sir  David  Lindfay,  and  Sir  John  Lind- 
fay  :  fhe  died  in  1782  j  leaving  by  Allan  Ramfay, 
a  daughter,  who  married  the  late  General  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Campbell,  K.  B.  ;  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Malcolm  ;  and  a  fon,  who  is  the 
male  reprefentative  of  our  poet,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Ramfay  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards. 

Ramfay,  the  poet,  left  behind  him  fo  many  in- 
timations, with  regard  to  his  perfon,  and  his  cha- 
racter, that  the  diligent  biographer  has  more  to 
compile,  than  to  conjedure  :  of  himfeJf,  his  vanity 
delighted  to  fpeak : 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallnefs,  I 
Am  five  foot  and  four  inches  high  : 
A  black  a-vice  dapper  fellow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  overlaid  with  tallow. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  appearance,  no  doubt, 
changed.  He  is  defcribed,  by  thofe  who  remem- 
ber him,  as  a  fquat  man,  with  a  big  belly,  and 
a  fmiling  countenance,  who  wore  a  fair  round 
wig,  which  was  rather  fhort.  He  defcribed  him- 
felf  at  a  different  period  j  when  his  vanity  was  flu- 
dious  to  tell, 

I  the  befl  and  fairefl  pleafe  ; 


A  little  man  that  lo'es  my  eafe  ; 
And  never  thole  thefe  paflions  lang. 
That  rudely  mint  to  do  me  wrang. 


d  2  With 
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With  all  his  focialnefs,  and  conviviality,  he  never 
indulged  to  excefs  in  the  pleafures  of  the  table : 

I  hate  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton  ; 
Yet,  I  'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton. 
Then,  for  the  fahrick  of  my  mind  ; 
'Tis  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclin'd  : 
I  rather  choofe  to  laugh  at  folly. 
Than  fhew  diflike  by  melancholy. 

As.  to    his    religion,   he   honellly   avowed    his 
creed  : 

Neift,  Anti-Toland,  Blunt,  and  Whifton, 
Know  politively  I  'm  a  Chriftian  ; 
Believing  truths,  and  thinking  free, 
Wifliing  thrawn  parties  would  agree. 

With  regard  to  his  politics ;  he  confefled  to  Ar- 
buckle  : 

Well  then,  I  'm  neither  whig,  nor  tory, 
Nor  credit  give  to  purgatory. 

But,  there  was  another  party,  the  Jacobites,  for 
which  Ramfay  had  a  prediledlion,  whatever  neu- 
trality he  might  affedt.  As  a  poet,  he  naturally 
loved  freedom,  and  arrogated  independence  ;  as  all 
the  poets  are  fond  of  courcing  the  mountain  nymph, 
fweet  Liberty.  Of  the  great  propenfities  of  his 
lengthened  life,  he  declares : 

I  never 
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I  never  cou'd  imagine  't  vicious, 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious. 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet, 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it ; 
I  court  occafion  thus  to  fhow  It. 

He  avowed  alfo  in  plain  profe,  "  that  I  have  ex- 
"  prefled  my  thoughts  in  my  native  dialecl,  which 
**  was  not  only  inclination,  but  the  defire  of  my 
*'  beft,  and  wifeft  friends ;  and  mod  reafonable ; 
*'  fmce  good  imagery,  jufl  fimiles,  and  all  man- 
*'  ner  of  ingenious  thoughts,  in  a  well-laid  defign, 
*'  is  poetry  :  then,  good  poetry  may  be  in  any 
"  language." 

About  his  learning  he  is  equally  explicit,  in  mak- 
ing his  acknowledgments :  he  declares,  without 
bluihing,  that  "  I  underfland  Horace  but  faintly 
"  in  the  original ;  and  yet  can  feaft  on  his  beau- 
"  tiful  thoughts  dreffed  in  Britifh  [Enghfh]  : 
"  and  perhaps  it  had  been  no  worfe  for  the  great 
'^  Lyric,  if  Dodor  Bentley  had  underftood  the 
"  Latin  tongue  as  little  as  L'*  He  is  equally  ex- 
plicit as  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  :  "  The 
*'  Scoticifms,  which  perhaps  may  offend  fome 
"  over-nice  ear,  give  new  life,  and  grace,  to  the 
"  poetry  j  and  become  their  places  as  well,  as  the 
"  Doric  dialed  of  Theocritus,  which  is  fo  much 
"  admired  by  the  beft  judges :  when  I  mention 

d  3  "  that 
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"  that  tongue,  I  bewail  my  own  little  knowledge 
"  of  it  *"  Yet,  Ram  fay,  like  other  half-learned 
men,  was  fludious  at  times  to  {hew  his  erudition. 
He  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Ruddiman,  who 
was  always  ready  to  fpare  to  the  needy,  and  help- 
lefs,  a  part  of  his  own  flores  of  claflic  lore.  From 
this  fountain  of  learning,  Ramfay  eafily  drew  the 
Latin,  and  Greek  mottos,  which  he  frequently  pre- 
fixed to  his  feparate  pamphlets  ;  and  which,  as 
unfuitable  to  fuch  poems,  by  fuch  a  bard,  have 
been  excluded  from  thefe  volumes :  fcholars  did 
not  want  fuch  mottos ;  and  the  unlearned  wifh 
fuch  obftrudions  out  of  their  way. 

Our  poet,  whatever  might  be  the  humility  of 
his  pretenfions,  had  his  maligners,  and  competitors. 
I  greatly  fufped,  that  Alexander  Pennecuik,  citizen 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  called  "  that  famous  and 
«'  learned  poet,"  wrote  "  The  Flight  of  Religious 
-*'  Piety  from  Scotland,  upon  account  of  Ramfay's 
"  lewd  books."  This  Alexander  Pennecuik  mull 
be  diilinguiflied  from  Dr.  Alexander  Pennecuik, 
a  phyfician,  in  Tweedale,  who  publifhed  a  topo- 
graphical defcription  of  that  paftoral  diflridl,  in 
1715,    and    who   was   alfo   ambitious    of    public 

fame, 


*  The  Pref.  to  the  ed.  1721. 
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fame  *,  as  a  poet,  and  topographer.  The  rival  of 
Ramfay  was  a  much  younger  perfon,  who  refided 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  publiflied  "  Streams  from 
"  Helicon,'*  and  other  mifcellanies,  from  time  to 
time,  while  Ramfay  rofe  into  notice,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  rivalry. 


*  The  two  Pennecuiks  were  confounded  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Ancient  Scotifh  Poems,  1786: — *<  Alexander  Pennecuik," 
fays  he,  "  wrote  a  few  Scotilh  poems  of  no  value,  publiflied 
*'  with  his  Account  of  Tweedale.  He  is  faid  to  have  given 
«<  Ramfay  the  Plot  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd."— [Pre f.  136.] 
The  faid  Editor  feems  not  to  have  known  '•  the  famous  Penne- 
"  cuik,  whofe  undoubted  rivality  difproves  the  unauthorized 
*'  alTertion,  that  he  gave  Ramfay  the  plot  of  the  Gentle  Shep- 
'*  herd."  Alexander  Pennecuik,  the  rival  of  Ramfay,  was 
buried  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  on  the  28th  of  November 
1 730. —  [Record  of  Mortality.]  He  is  called  on  the  Regifter, 
*'  Alexander  Pencook,  merchant ;"  as  Ramfay  was  alfo  called 
by  it,  merchant,  bccaufe  he  was  a  bookfeller. 


d  4  POEMS 
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POEMS  ON  SIMILAR  SUBJECTS  : 


BY    RAMSAY  : 

Elegy  on  John  Cupar,  Kirk- 
Treafurer's  Man  ;  17 14. 

The  laft  Speech  of  a  wretched 
Mifer. 

On  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers  marching,  &c.  ; 
4th  Augiift  1724. 

The  Nuptials,  a  Mafque,  on 
the  Marriage  of  his  Grace 
James  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  &c. 


An  Ode  facredto  the  Memory 
of  Ann  Duchefs  of  Ha- 
milton. 

Prologue  fpoken  by  Mr.  An- 
thony Afton  the  firft  Night 
he  afted  in  Winter  1726. 


BY    PENNECUIK  : 

Elegy  on  Robert  Forbes, 
Kirk-Treafurer's  Man. 

The  Pidure  of  a  Mifer  ;  writ- 
ten of  George  Herriot's 
Anniverfary,  3d  June  1728. 

Panegyric  on  the  noble  Com- 
pany of  Bowmen,  &c.  nth 
May  1726. 

A  Paftoral  on  the  Nuptials  of 
his  Grace  James  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  &c.  with  the 
Lady  Ann  Cochran,  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Earl  of  Dundonald  ;  fo- 
lemnized  14th  Feb.  1723. 

The  Heavenly  Vifion  ;  facred 
to  the  Memory  of  Ann  Du- 
chefs of  Hamilton. 

Prologue  to  the  Beggars' 
Opera,  when  firft'  afted  in 
the  Tennis-court  at  Holy- 
rood -houfe,  1728. 
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REMARKS 


THE    GENIUS    AND    WRITINGS 


OF 


ALLAN   RAMSAY. 


As  the  writings  oi  Allan  Ram/ay  have  now  flood 
the  teft  of  the  public  judgment,  during  more  than 
feventy  years  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bed  cri- 
tics, he  feems  to  bid  fair  to  maintain  his  ftation 
among  our  poets,  it  may  be  no  unpleafing,  nor 
uninftruftive  employment,  to  examine  the  grounds, 
on  which  that  judgment  is  founded ;  to  afcertain  the 
rank,  which  he  holds  in  the  fcale  of  merit ;  and  to 
ftate  the  reafons,  that  may  be  given,  for  affigning 
him  that  diftinguiftied  place  among  the  original 
poets  of  his  country,  to  which  I  conceive  he  is 
entitled. 

The 
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The  genius  of  Ramfay  was  original ;  and  the 
powers  of  his  untutored  mind  were  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, freely  exercifing  itfelf  within  the  fphere  of  its 
own  obfervation.  Born  in  a  wild  country,  and 
accuftomed  to  the  fociety  of  its  ruftic  inhabitants, 
the  poet's  talents  found  their  firfl  exercife  in  ob- 
ferving  the  varied  afpecls  of  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  vallies  ;  and  the  no  lefs  varied,  though  fimple 
manners,  of  the  rude  people,  with  whom  he  con- 
verfed.  He  viewed  the  former  with  the  enthu- 
fiafm  which,  in  early  childhood,  is  the  infeparable 
attendant  of  genius  ;  and  on  the  latter  he  re- 
marked, with  that  fagacity  of  difcriminating 
obfervation,  which  inftrucled  the  future  moralift, 
and  gave  the  original  intimations  to  the  contem- 
porary fatirift.  With  this  predifpofition  of  mind, 
it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  education,  which 
he  certainly  received,  opened  to  him  fuch  fources 
of  inflru6lion  as  Englifh  Hterature  could  furnifh  ; 
and  his  kindred  talents  diredled  his  reading  chiefly 
to  fuch  of  the  poets  as  occafion  threw  in  his  way. 

Inheriting  that  ardour  of  feeling,  which  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  ftrong  fentiments  of  moral 
excellence,  and  keenly  awake  even  to  thofe  flighter 
deviations  from  propriety,  which  conftitute  the  foi- 
bles of  human  conduct,  he  learned,  as  it  were  from 
intuition,  the  glowing  language,  which  is  bell  fitted 

for 
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for  the  fcourge  of  vice  ;  as  well  as  the  biting  ridi- 
cule, which  is  the  mod  fuitable  correclive  of  grofs 
impropriety,  without  deviating  into  perfonal  lam- 
poon. 

A  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  talents  induced 
Ramfay  to  afpire  beyond  the  fituation  of  a  mere 
mechanic  ;  and  the  early  notice,  which  his  firft  po- 
etical productions  procured  him,  was  a  natural 
motive  for  the  experiment  of  a  more  liberal  pro- 
feffion,  which  conneded  him  eafily  with  thofe  men 
of  wit,  who  admired,  and  patronifed  him.  As  a 
bookfeller,  he  had  accefs  to  a  more  refpe6lable 
clafs  in  fociety.  We  may  difcern,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  compofitions,  a  refpedful  demeanour 
towards  the  great,  and  the  rich,  which,  though  it 
never  defcends  to  adulation  or  fervility,  and  ge- 
nerally feeks  for  an  apology  in  fome  better  en- 
dovi/ments  than  mere  birth  or  fortune,  is  yet  a  fcn- 
fible  mark,  that  thefe  circumftances  had  a  ftrong 
influence  on  his  mind. 

As  he  extended  the  fphere  of  his  acquaintance, 
we  may  prefume,  that  his  knowledge  of  men,  and 
acquaintance  with  manners,  were  enlarged  ;  and,  in 
his  latter  compofitions,  we  may  difcern  a  fufficient 
intelligence  of  thofe  general  topics,  which  engaged 
the  public  attention.     The  habits  of  polite  life,  and 

the 
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the  fubjeds  of  fafliionable  converfation,  were  be- 
come familiar,  at  this  time,  to  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  the  periodical  papers  of  Addifon,  and 
Steele ;  and  the  wits  of  Balfour's.  Coffee-houfe, 
Forrejier,  Falconer,  Bennet,  Clerk,  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  Prejion,  and  Crawfurd  *,  were  a  miniature 
of  the  fociety,  which  was  to  be  met  with  at  WiWs, 
and  Button^. 

The  political  principles  of  Ramfay  were  thofe 
of  an  old  Scotfman,  proud  of  his  country,  delighted 
to  call  to  mind  its  ancient  honours,  while  it  held 
the  rank  of  a  diftincl  kingdom,  and  attached  to  the 
fucceffion  of  its  ancient  princes.  Of  fimilar  fen- 
timents,  at  that  time,  were  many  of  the  Scotifli 
gentry.  The  chief  friends  of  the  poet  were  pro. 
bably  men,  whofe  fentiments  on  thofe  fubjeds 
agreed  with  his  own ;  and  the  Eafy  Club,  of 
which  he  was  an  original  member,  confifted  of 
youths  who  were  anti-unioniils.  Yet,  among  the 
patrons  of  Ramfay,  were  fome  men  of  rank,  who 
were  actuated  by  very  different  principles,  and 
whofe    official    fituation    would    have    made    it 

improper 


*  To  the  three  laft  of  thefe  we  owe  the  words  of  fome  of 
the  beft  of  the  Scotifli  fongs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
coIle£lion  publiflied  by  Ramfay,  called  The  Tea-table  Mif- 
cellany. 
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Improper  for  them,  openly,  to  countenance  a  poet, 
whofe  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  the  rulers  of 
his  country.  Of  this  he  was  aware;  and  putting 
a  juft  value  on  the  friendfhip  of  thofe  diftinguiilied 
perfons,  he  learnt  to  be  cautious  in  the  expreflion 
of  any  opinions,  which  might  rifk  the  forfeiture  of 
their  efteem  :  hence  he  is  known  to  have  fup- 
prefled  fome  of  his  earlier  produdli'ons,  which  had 
appeared  only  in  manufcript ;  and  others,  which 
prudence  forbad  him  to  publifh,  were  ufliered  into 
the  world  without  his  name,  and  even  with  falfe 
fignatures.  Among  the  former  was  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  the  juflly  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
which  was  printed  by  the  Eafy  Club,  but  never 
publiflied ;  and  among  the  latter,  is  The  Vijion^ 
which  he  printed  in  the  Ever-green,  with  the  fig- 
nature  of  Ar.  Scot  *. 

In  Ramfay's  V'l/ion,  the  author,  in  order  to  aid 
the  deception,  has  made  ufe  of  a  more  antiquated 
phrafeology,  than  that,  which  we  find  in  his  other 
Scotifh  poems :  but,  it  evidently  appears  from  this 

attempt. 


*  See  Obfervations  on  The  V'ljion,  by  William  Tytler,  Efq,  of 
Woodhoufclee,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tianfaclions  of 
Scotifh  Antiquaries  ;  where  that  poem,  and  The  Eagle  and 
Robin  Redbreaft,  are  proved  to  be  both  written  by  Allan 
Ramfay. 
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attempt,  and  from  the  two  cantos,  which  he  added 
to  King  James  theFirJi\  ludicrous  fatire  of  Chri/i's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,  that  Ram/ay  was  not  much 
Ikilled  in  the  ancient  Scotifli  dialed:.  Indeed  the 
GIofTary,  which  he  annexed  to  the  two  quarto  vo.- 
lumes  of  his  poems,  wherein  are  many  erroneous 
interpretations,  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  proof  of  this 
alTertion.  In  compiling  the  Gloflary  to  his  Ever- 
green, Lord  HaiJes  has  remarked,  that  he  does  not 
feem  ever  to  have  confulted  the  Gloflary  to  Dou- 
glas's Virgil ;  "  and  yet  they  who  have  not  con- 
"  fulted  it,  cannot  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
"  of  the  ancient  Scotlfh  dialed,  unlefs  by  infinite 
"  and  ungrateful  labour  *."  A  part  of  this  la- 
bour 


*  I  am  convinced,  however,  from  a  comparifon  of  many  of 
Ramfay's  interpretations,  both  in  the  GIofTary  to  the  Evergreen, 
printed  in  1724,  and.  in  that,  which  is  fubjoined  to  his  Poems, 
with  the  inteipretations  given  by  Ruddiman  in  the  GIofTary  to 
G.  Douglas" s  Virgil,  that  Ramfay  had  made  frequent  ufe  of  the 
latter  for  the  explanation  of  the  mofl  antiquated  words  ;  though 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  lludied  it  with  that  care,  which  his 
duty  as  an  editor  of  ancient  Scotifli  poetry  certainly  required. 
In  proof  of  this,  his  obligations  to  Ruddiman's  GIofTary,  the 
reader  has  only  to  compare,  with  the  interpretations  in  that 
work,  the  following,  given  by  Ramfay  in  the  GIofTary  to  his 
Poems  :  Bod'in,  Branhan,  Camfchough,  Bern,  Douls,  Dynks,  El- 
r'ltch,  Ettle.,  Freeh,  Goujly,  Moup,  Pawhy,  WitherJIoins  ;  and  the 
following,  in  the  GIofTary  to  the  Evergreen :  Crawdou,  Gal- 
ziart,  Ithandly,  Ourefret,  Rufe,  Schent,  &c. 
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hour   undoubtedly   may  be   afcrlbed  to   Ram/ay, 
when  he  feleded  and  tranfcribed,  from  the  Banna- 
tyne  manitfcript,  thofe  ancient  poems,  which  chiefly 
compofe  the  two  volumes  of  his  Evergreen :  and 
hence  it  is  probable,  he  derived  the  mofl:  of  what 
he  knew  of  the  older  dialed  of  his  country.     His 
own  flock  was  nothing  elfe  than  the  oral  language 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Loth'ums^  and  the  common 
talk  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  his  ears 
were  confl:antly  accufl:omed.     A  Scotfman,  in  the 
age  of  Ramfay,  generally  ivrote  in  Englifli ;  that  is, 
he  imitated  the  flyle  of  the  Englifh  writers  ;    but 
when  ht/poke,  he  ufed  the  language  of  his  country. 
The  fole  peculiarity  of  the  ftyle  of  Ramfay  is,  that 
he   transferred  the  oral  language  to  his  writings. 
He  could  write,  as  fome  of  his  corapofitions  evince, 
in  a  ftyle,  which  may  be  properly  termed  Englifh 
verfe ;  but  he  wrote  with  more  eafe  in  the  Scotifli 
dialed,  and  he  preferred  it,  as  judging,   not  un- 
reafonably,  that  it  conferred  a  kind  of  Doric  fimpli- 
city,   which,  when  he  wiflied  to  paint  with  fidelity 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  lower  orders,  was  extremely  fuitable 
to  fuch  fubjeds. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  one  cannot  but  won- 
der at  the  obfervation,  which  is  fometimes  made 
even  by  Scotfmen  of  good  tafte,  that  the  language 

of 
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of  The  Gentle  Shepherd  difgufts  from  its  vulgarity. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  prefent  day,  the  Scotifh  di- 
aled is  heard  only  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowed  of 
the  populace,  in  whom  it  is  generally  aflbciated 
with  vulgarity  of  fentiment ;  but  thofe  critics 
fhould  recoiled,  that  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Scotilh  people,  which  was  to  be  imitated,  and  that 
too  of  the  people  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  if 
we  carry  our  mind  back  to  the  epoch  of  the  fcene. 

If  Ramfay  had  made  the  fhepherds  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  fpeak  correft  Englilh,  how 
prepofterous  would  have  been  fuch  a  compofition! 
But,  with  perfedl  propriety,  he  gave  them  the  lan- 
guage, which  belonged  to  them ;  and  if  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  fpeakers  be  not  reproachable  with 
unneceflary  vulgarity,  we  cannot  with  juflice  aflb- 
ciate  vulgarifm  with  a  dialect,  which  in  itfelf  is 
proper,  and  in  its  application  is  char aderi  (lie.  After 
all,  what  is  the  language  of  Ramfay,  but  the  com- 
mon fpeech  of  Yorkftiire  during  the  laft  century  *  ? 

But,  as  aflbciated  ideas  arife  only  where  the  con- 
nexion is  either  in  itfelf  necelTary,  or  the  relation  is 

fo 


*  See  "  AYorkfliire  Dialogue  in  its  pure  natural  dialeft;" 
printed  at  York,  1 684. 
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fo  Intimate,  the  two  ideas  are  feldom  found  dif- 
united  ;  fo  of  late  years,  that  difunion  has  taken 
place  in  a  twofold  manner  ;  for  the  language,  even 
of  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  is  gradually  re- 
fining, and  coming  nearer  to  the  Englifli  ftandard; 
and  it  has  fortunately  happened,  that  the  Scotifh 
dialect  has  lately  been  employed  in  compofitions  of 
tranfcendant  merit,  which  have  not  only  exhibited 
the  finefl:  ilrokes  of  the  pathetic,  but  have  attained 
even  to  a  high  pitch  of  the  fubllme.  For  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation,  we  may  appeal  to  The  Cottar'' s 
Saturday  Night,  and  The  V'lfion  of  Burns,  In  thefe, 
the  language,  fo  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of 
vulgarity,  appears  mofl  eminently  fuited  to  the  fen- 
timent,  which  feems  to  derive,  from  its  fimpllcity, 
additional  tendernefs,  and  fuperior  elevation  *, 

The 


*  As  the  Scotifh  language  has,  to  an  Englifliman,  the  air 
of  an  antiquated  tongue,  It  will  be  reliflied  asfuch  in  grave  com- 
pofitions, on  the  principle  afligned  by  Quintilian  :  Proprits 
'verbis  ct'ignhatem  dat  antlqultas  ;  namque  et  fanSiorem  et  magls  ad- 
mit-ab'ilem  reddunt  orat'ioneniy  quibus  tion  qu'tlibet  fuerh  ufurus  :  eoque 
ornamento  accrrim'i  jiidlcii  Virgilius  un'ice  eft  ufus.  Olli  enim  et 
QUiANAM,f/  M  I  s  f  /  vo'^E^peUiicetit  et  afpcrgurit  iUam,  quaetiamin 
p'lcluris  eft  grat'ijftmay  vetujlatis  in'imitabikm  arti  au£loritatem. — 
[Inft.  Orat.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.]  That  the  Scotifli  language  is  re- 
liflied by  an  Englifh  ear  on  a  kindred  principle,  is  acknow- 

voL.  I.  e  leged 
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The  Scots,  and  the  Englifh,  languages  are,  in- 
deed, nothing  more  than  different  dialeds  of  the 
fame  radical  tongue,  namely,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
and,fetting  prejudice  apart,  (which  every  preference, 
arifmg  from  fuch  afibciations,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, mud  be,)  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult, 
on  a  fair  inveftigation  of  the  a6lual  merits  of  both 
the  dialects,  to  aflert  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the 
Scotifh  to  the  Englifh,  for  many  fpecies  of  original 
compofition.  But,  a  difcuffion  of  this  kind  would 
lead  too  far  ;  and  it  is  but  incidentally  connected 
with  the  proper  fubjecl  of  thefe  remarks  *.     It  is 

enough 


leged  by  a  very  excellent  critic  :  *'  I  fufpcft,"  fays  Mr.  «Aikin, 
after  beftowing  a  very  juft  encomium  on  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
as  approaching  nearer  to  nature  than  any  other  paftoral,  "  that 
'*  Ramfay  gains  a  great  advantage  among  us,  by  writing  in  the 
"  Scotch  dialeft  :  this  not  being  familiar  to  us,  and  fcarcely 
*'  underftood,  foftens  the  harfher  parts,  and  gives  a  kind  of 
"  foreign  air,  that  eludes  the  critic's  feverity." — [EfTays  on 
Song-writing,  p.  34.] 

*  A  learned  writer  has  publiilied,  in  the  Traufaftions  of  the 
Society  of  Scotiili  Antiquaries,  a  Differtation  on  the  Scoto- 
Saxon  Dialeft  ;  of  which,  as  the  work  is  not  in  eveiy  body's 
hands,  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  with  a  (hort  account. 
The  author  maintains  this  propofition  ;  that  the  Scoto-Saxon 
dialeft  was,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  equal 
in  every  refpedl,  and  in  fome  refpefts  fuperior,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   dialect.     He  lays  it   down  as  a  principle,  that  three 

things 
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enough  to  fay,  that  the  merits  of  thofe  very  com- 
pofitions,  on  which  we  are  now  to  offer  fome  re- 
marks. 


things  conftitute  the    pcrfeftion,  or  rather  the  relative  fupe- 
rionty,  of  a  language :  richnefs,  energy,  and  harmony.     He 
obferves,  that  a  language  Is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  copiouf- 
nefs  of  its  vocabulary^  which  ^^I11  principally  depend,  i.  on  the 
number  of  its  primitive  or  radical  words ;  2.  on  the  muhiplicity 
of  its  derivations  and  compounds  ;  and,  3.  on  the  variety  of  its 
inflexions.     In  all,  or  almofl  all  of  thefe  refpefts,  he  fliews  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Scotilh  dialed  of  the  Saxon  to  the  Engliih. 
The  Scots  have  all  the  Englifli  primitives,  and  many  hundieds 
befides.     The  Scots  have  derivatives  from  diminution,  which 
the  Engllfh  entirely  want :  e.  g.  hat,  halty,  hattihy  ;  lafs,  lajfuy 
lajfihy.     The  degrees  of  diminution  are  almoft  unlimited  :  wife, 
wiiie,  wifiky,  wee  wifiky,  wee  wee  wifiky,  &c.     Both  the  Eng- 
lifli, and  Scots,  dialefts  are  poor  in  the  inflexions ;  but  the  Glof- 
fary  to  Douglas's  Virgil  will  fhevv  that  the  Scotifli  inflexions  are 
both  more    various,    and  lefs   anomalous,    than  the  Englifli. 
Energy  is  the  boaft:  both  of  the  Enghfli,  and  the  Scotifli,  dia- 
IcXs;  but,  in  this  author's  opinion, the Scottifli  poetry  can  furnifli 
fome  compofitions  of  far  fuperior  energy  to  any  cotemporary 
Englifli  produXion.     With  refpeX  to  harmony,  he  gives  his 
fuff"rage  likewife  in  favour  of  the  Scotifli  dialeX.     He  obferves, 
that  theyj  rarely  occurs ;  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  fimple 
J,  as  in  polls,  punts,  fal,  Sec.      The  s  itfelf  is  often  fupplied  by 
the  liquids  in  or  n  ;    as  in  expreme,  cleprcme ;  compone,    depone. 
Harfli  combinations  of  confonants  are  avoided ;  as  in  ufing  fely 
twal,  neglek,  temp,  Jloivn  oxjlanvn,  ior  felf,  tivelve,  negha,  tempty 
Jlolen.     Even  the  vowel  founds  are,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
more  harmonious,  in  the  Scots,  than  in  the  Englifli,  dialeX ;  as 

e  2  the 
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marks,  are  of  themfelves  a  fufficlent  demondration 
of  the  powers  of  that  language  in  which,  chiefly, 
they  are  compofed,  for  many,  if  not  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  poetry. 

The  earlier  of  the  poems  of  Ramfay  were  printed 
in  fingle  flieets  of  a  quarto  and  odavo  form.  Of 
thefe  many  copies  are  yet  to  be  found  ;  but  as  they 
are  generally  without  a  date,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
afcertain  with  certainty  the  order  in  which  they 
were  compofed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  firft  quarto  collection  of  the 
author's  works,  printed  in  1 721,  is  nearly  chrono- 
logical ;  as,  except  a  few  of  the  fongs,  which  are 
thrown  together,  the  poems  appear,  without  any 
connection  of  fubject,  or  ftyle  ;  alternately  ferious 
and  burlefquue,  moral  and  fatirical ;  and  fuch  of 
them  as  bear  their  dates,  are  in  their  proper  order 
with  refped  to  each  other. 

Yet, 


the  open  a,  and  the  proper  ItaHc  found  of  i.  For  further 
elucidation  of  this  curious  fubjeft,  the  Differtation  itfelf  muft 
be  referred  to,  wliich  will  abundantly  gratify  the  critical  reader. 
It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  remarks  of  this  writer  are 
the  more  worthy  of  attention,  Chat  he  is  himfelf  an  excellerd 
Scotifh  poet,  as  the  compofitions  fubjoined  to  his  Differtation 
clearly  evince.  Three  ScotiJ}}  Poems,  ii'ilb  a  previous  Differtation 
on  the  Scoto-Saxon  Dialed,  by  the  Rev  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.  D. 
TranfaBlons  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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Yet,  it  is  probable,  that  Ramfay  had  been  pretty 
much  pradlifed  in  veriificatlon,  before  he  wrote 
that  piece,  which  ftands  firfl:  in  order  in  the  quarto 
volume,  as  it  difplays  a  facility  of  numbers,  and  a 
command  of  poetical  expreflion,  which  are  rarely 
to  be  feen  in  firfl;  attempts.  The  Morning  Inter- 
view is  written  with  eafe  and  fprightlinefs,  on  a 
trifling  fubjedt,  a  morning  vifit  of  a  beau  to  his 
mifl;refs.  It  pleafes,  as  a  picture  of  the  beau-monde 
of  Edinburgh,  near  a  century  ago,  when  the  cele- 
brated John  Law,  the  future  projedor  of  the  Mi- 
fijjlppi  fcheme,  reigned  fovereign  of  the  fafliions  * ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  that  period,  when  Forrejier, 
known  afterwards  as  the  Polite  Fhilofopher^  gave 
the  laws  of  tafle,  and  elegance.  The  mentioii  of 
xhtfylphs,  in  The  Morning  Interview,  fliews,  that  it 
was  compofed  after  the  publication  of  the  fecond 
edition  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  in  which  that 
happy  machinery  was  firfl  introduced  ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  afTigns  it  a  date  fubfequent  to  1712. 
We  may  prefume,   therefore,   that  it  was  a  later 

compofition. 


*  Lwu}  was  an  egregious  fop.  He  was  commonly  termed 
Jeffamy  John,  from  perfuming  his  Ihoes  with  oil  of  jefTamine. 
Beau  Forrejler  once  exhibited  himfelf  in  a  chintz  nightgown, 
and  was  dreffed  and  powdered  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  on  an 
open  balcony  in  the  high  ilrcet  of  Edinburgh. 

^3 
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compofition,  than  that  which  ftands  next  to  it,  in 
the  quarto  colleftion. 

The  Elegy  on  Maggy  John/ion  was,  it  Is  probable, 
among  the  firft  compofitions,  which  the  author  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  print.     It  is  in  that  ftyle,  in 
which  certainly  lay  his  chief  talent — ludicrous,  and 
natural,  defcription  of  low  life.    It  is  written  in  the 
charader  of  a  good-humoured,  joyous  toper,   la- 
menting in  burlefque,  but  cordial  drains  of  regret, 
the  privation  of  an  accuftomed  haunt,  where  he 
and  his  cronies  were  wont  to  refort,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  enjoying  a  country  dinner,  and  a  focial 
bowl.     Maggy  John/ion   lived   at  a  fmall   hamlet, 
called  Morning- fide ^    about   a  mile   to    the  fouth- 
weftward  of  Edinburgh.     Of  a  fimilar  charafter 
with  this  compofition  is  the  Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood^ 
who  kept  an  alehoufe  in  the  fuburbs ;  and  who  is 
celebrated  as  a  rare  phcEnomenon,  an  upright  and 
confcientious  hofiefs.     Both   thefe  poems  are  cha- 
racleriftic  of  times,  and  of  manners.    The  conclud- 
ing ftanza  of  the  latter  exhibits  a  flroke  of  genuine 
poetry : 

O  Lucky  Wood !  'tis  hard  to  bear 
Thy  lofs : — but  oh !   we  man  forbear  : 
Yet  fall  thy  memory  be  dear, 

While  blooms  a  tree  ; 
And  after-ages'  bairns  will  fpecr 

'Bout  thee — and  me. 

In 
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In  the  fame  flrain  of  burlefque  compofition  is  the 
elegy  on  'John  Cowper,  the  Kirk-treafurer's  man, 
which  is  dated  in  1714.  The  hint  of  this  jeu 
d'efprit  was  probably  taken  from  Pops  and  Swift's 
account  of  the  death  of  Partridge  the  almanack- 
maker  ;  for  John  Cowper  furvived  this  intimation 
of  his  deceafe,  and  muft  have  had  his  ears  fre- 
quently dunned  with  this  ludicrous  encomium  on 
his  merits,  which  was  hawked  about  the  ftreets  in 
a  halfpenny  fheet.  The  Kirk-treafurer,  and  his 
man,  who  were  perfonages  of  fignal  importance,  in 
thofe  days,  when  the  difcipline  of  the  Kirk  favoured 
flrongly  of  puritanifm,  and  the  Jiool  of  repentance 
was  in  habitual  ufe,  were  fair  objects  of  fatire  to 
the  rakifh  wits,  who  fuffered  from  the  vigilant  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty.  Pennyciiik,  the  younger,  a 
poet  of  no  mean  talents,  in  ludicrous  Scotifli  verfe, 
has  an  elegy,  in  the  fame  drain,  on  Robert  Forbes, 
who  was  probably  John  Cowper* s  fucceflbr  in 
office.  This  bard,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of 
Ramfay,  and  who  appears  frequently  to  have 
<:hofen,  from  emulation,  to  celebrate  the  fame 
topics  of  the  day,  has  fatirifed  the  Kirk-treafurer, 
in  a  compofition  intitled,  The  Prefbyterian  Pope,  in 
drains  of  great  humour,  and  drollery  *, 

Lucky 

*   I  have  feen  a  burlefque  imitation  of  Horace's  ode,  Integer 
vita,  in  Englifli  fapphics,  by  Allan  Ramfay,  the  younger,  (au- 

€  4  thor 
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Lucky  Spence*s  loft  Adnjice  is  from  the  fame  mint 
with  the  preceding  compofitions,  and  of  its  moft 
perfect  coinage.  The  fubjeft  being  the  lad  words 
of  a  dying  bawd,  I  grant,  is  fcarcely  fit  "  for  mo- 
*'  deft  ear  or  eye  j'*  but  the  moral  is  ftrongly 
pointed  : 

Quo  femel  efl  imbuta  recens  fervabit  odorem 
Tefta  diu 

*'  Such  in  thefe  moments  as  in  all  the  paJlJ'^ 

Even  a  death-bed  to  the  hardened  fmner  brings  no 
repentance.  The  old  procurefs  inftrucls  her  pu- 
pils, with  her  lateft  breath,  in  the  arts  of  their  vo- 
cation, and  dies  with  a  glafs  of  gin  in  her  hand. 
So  Pope's  expiring  courtier  : 

The  courtier  fmooth,  who  forty  years  had  fhin'd 
An  humble  fervant  to  all  human  kind, 
Juft  brought  out  this,  wlien  fcarce  his  tongue  could  flir  ; 
<«  If — where  I  'm  going  — I  could  ferve  you,  Sir." 

Of  a  fmiilar  character,  and  of  a  tendency  more 
ftrongly  moral,    is   The  laft  Speech   of  a  wretched 

Mifer; 

thor  of  fome  ingenious  efTays  under  the  title  of  The  Inveftigatror, 
who  inherited  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  father's  wit,)  in 
which  the  wild  beaft  of  the  Sabine  foreft,  which  frightened  the 
poet,  while  he  was  fmging  the  charms  of  his  miftrcfs  Lalage^ 
[uamqiie  me  fylva  hipus  in  Sah'ina,)  is  parodied  by  the  fudden 
appearance  of  the  Kirk-ireafurer^s  jnan  to  a  rake,  in  his  nofturnal 
rambles. 
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Mifer ;  a  fatire  of  very  high  merit,  whether  we 
confider  the  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  it  difplays,  the  force  of  humorous  defcrip- 
tion,  or  the  falutary  leflbn,  which  it  inculcates. 
The  charader  of  a  mifer,  even  from  the  pencil  of 
2t,  Molierc,  is  not  drawn  with  greater  force  of  ex- 
preflion,  or  truth  of  colouring  ;  nor  has  the  power 
of  this  moft  odious  vice  to  extinguifh  every  moral 
feeling,  and  fentiment  of  natural  affedion,  ever  been 
fet  in  a  ftronger  light  of  reprobation  : 

O  gear  !   I  held  you  lang  the  gither ; 
For  you  I.llarv'd  my  guid  auld  mither. 
And  to  Virginia  fald  my  brither, 

And  crufh'd  my  wife  : 
But  now  I  *m  gawn  I  kenna  whither, 

To  leave  my  life. 

My  life  !  my  God  !  my  fpirit  yearns, 
Not  on  my  kindred,  wife,  or  bairns  ; 
Sic  are  but  very  laigh  concerns, 

Compared  with  thee ; 
When  nov/  this  mortal  rottle  warns 

Me,  I  man  die. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a  favourite  whim  of  Ram- 
fay's,  as  it  was  the  praftice  of  the  age,  to  write 
elegies  on  the  living :  a  fancy,  in  which  there  is 
fully  as  much  propriety,  as  m  familiar  Letters  from 
the  dead  to  the  livmg :  the  former  is  a  harmlefs 
jeft  J  the  latter,  however  well  intended,  an  awful, 

and 
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and  prefumptuous,  fiction. — We  may  freely  amufe 
Gurfelves  with  The  Life  and  Acts,  or. 

An  Elegy  on  Patie  Birnle, 

The  famous  fidler  of  Kinghorn, 
Wha  gart  the  lieges  laugh  and  girn  ay, 

Aft  till  the  cock  proclaim'd  the  morn. 

This  catgut-fcraper,  like  the  minftrels  of  old,  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  mufician  ;  a  rogue  too  of  infi- 
nite humour  ;  in  fhort,  completely  verfant  in  the 
arts  of  his  profeffion.  From  the  mention  of  this 
Scotch  Crowdero^  we  are  led  to  remark,  that  the 
ftrongefl:  teft  of  the  merits  of  Ra?nfay,  as  a  cha- 
racteriflic  painter  of  nature,  and  of  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, in  humorous  defcription,  is  the  compli- 
ment paid  him  by  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  who  de- 
dicated his  twelve  plates  of  Hudibras,  "  To  Allan 
"  Ramfay  of  Edinburgh,  and  William  Wood  of  Great 
"  Houghton  in  NorthajuptonfJoire,** 

The  filken  -plaid,  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  was  the  univerfal  attire  of  the  Scotilh 
ladies,  and  which  is  capable  of  more  graceful  va- 
riety of  adjuftment,  than  any  other  piece  of  female 
drefs  *,  was  beginning  to  be  laid  afide  by  many  of 

the 


*  See  the  beautiful  antique  ftatue  of  the  veftal,  improperly 
called  the  Zingara;  and  the  figure  of  the  bride  in  the  Aldobran- 
din'i  marriage. 
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the  fair  fex,  after  the  rebellion  In  17 15,  probably 
from    being   confidered    as   a   mark  of   a  party. 
Ram/ay  had  no  diflike  to  it,  on  that  account,  and 
he  admired  it  as  an  elegant  and  decorous  piece  of 
drefs.     He   refolved  to  vindicate  its   merits,  and 
turn,  if  poffible,  the  tide  of  falhion,  which  threat- 
ened to  (trip  his  countrywomen  of  their  appropriate 
ornament.      Tartana,  or  the  Plaid,   is  written  in 
Englifti  verfe,  and  affords  of  itfelf  fufficient  proof, 
that  had  its  author  been  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  illand,  he  would  have  held  no  mean 
rank  in  the  catalogue  of  Englifh  poets.     Ram/ay 
would  have  been  a  poet,  in  any  language,  if,  as  he 
truly  obferves,  "  good  imagery,  juft  fimiles,  and 
"  all  manner  of  ingenious  thoughts,  in  a  well-laid 
«  defign,    difpofed    into   numbers,   is   poetry*.'* 
The  Tariana  accords,  in  every  particular,  with  this 
ftandard.     In  celebrating  the  diflinguifhing  drefs 
of  the  Caledonian  nymphs,    they  themfelves  are 
with  propriety  his  mufes  : 

Ye  Caledonian  beauties,  who  have  long 
Been  both  the  mufe,  and  fubjeft  of  my  fong, 
Affilt  your  bard,  who  in  harmonious  lays, 
Defigns  the  glories  of  your  plaid  to  raite  : 
How  my  fond  breall  with  blazing  ardour  glows, 
Whene'er  my  fong  on  you  juft  praile  beftows ! 

Phoebus, 


*  Preface  to  the  410. 
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Phoebus,  and  his  imaginary  nine. 

With  me  have  loft  the  title  of  divine  ; 

To  no  fuch  (liadows  will  I  homage  pay; 

Thefe  to  my  real  mufes  muft  give  way  : 

My  mufes,  vc-ho  on  fmooth  meand'ring  Tweed, 

Stray  through  the  groves,  or  grace  the  clover  mead  ; 

Or  thofe  who  bathe  themfelves  where  haughty  Clyde 

Does  roaring  o'er  his  lofty  cataradls  ride  ; 

Or  you  who  on  the  banks  of  gentle  Tay, 

Drain  from  the  flowers  the  early  dews  of  May  ; 

Infpir'd  by  you,  what  poet  can  defire 

To  warm  his  genius  at  a  brigrhter  lire  ? 

He  begins  by  celebrating  the  antiquity  of  this 
attire  : 

The  Plaid's  antiquity  comes  firft  in  view  : 
Precedence  to  antiquity  is  due  : 
Antiquity  contains  a  potent  fpell 
To  make  even  things  of  little  worth  excel ; 
To  fmalleft  fubjedts  gives  a  glaring  dafh, 
Protefting  high-born  idiots  from  the  lafii : 
Much  more  'tis  valued  when  with  merit  plac'd, 
It  graces  merit,  and  by  merit 's  grac'd. 

With  what  dexterity  is  the  fide-flroke  of  faiire  here 
given  !  it  is  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  poet,  and 
he  is  completely  mafter  of  its  exercife. 

He  proceeds  to  contrafl  the  eafy  elegance  of  the 
plaid,  with  the  ftiff  and  formal  drapery  of  the 
French  toilette.  He  notices  its  additional  value,  as 
being  the  labour  of  the  ladies'  hands  j  he  reviews 

the 
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the  moft  remarkable  of  the  Scotifti  beauties,  who 
wore  this  becoming  attire  ;  he  enumerates  its  pro- 
perties, as  fhielding  alike  from  heat,  from  cold, 
from  rain,  from  dud  ;  and,  finally,  as  improving, 
by  half-concealing  the  female  charms.  He  deduces 
its  origin,  in  a  beautiful  fidion,  from  the  Pagan 
mythology,  adding  a  new  amour  of  Jupiter  to  the 
Ovidian  catalogue. 

In  the  two  fupplemental  cantos  of  ChriJVs  Kirk 
on  the  Green,  the  poet  appears  again  in  the  ftyle, 
in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled— humorous  de- 
fcription  of  vulgar  life.  The  firft  canto,  is  one  of 
the  many  compofitions  of  that  moft  accomplifhed 
prince,  James  the  Ytrjl  of  Scotland,  of  whom  fays 
Major,  the  hiftorian,  "  Codices  plurimi  et  cantilen(Z 
"  memoriicr  adhuc  apiid  Scotos  hahentur  *.'*     It  de- 

fcribes 


*  The  circumftance  of  James  V.  inheriting  this  talent  of  his 
anceftor,  and  having  Hke  him  compofed  humorous  ballads,  par- 
ticularly the  well-known  fong  of  the  Gaberlunz'ie-ivan,  defcrib- 
ing  a  frolic  pf  his  own  in  the  difguife  of  a  beggar,  has  given 
rife  to  the  doubt,  whether  the  poem  of  Chrlft's  Kirk  was  not  like- 
wife  the  compofition  of  the  latter  prince :  but  the  controverfy 
is  decided  by  a  twofold  mode  of  proof:  i.  Intrinfic  evidence  ; 
and,  2.  Pofitive  teftimony.  The  language  of  the  firft  canto  of 
Chr'ift's  Kirk  will  appear  to  thofe  who  are  critically  flailed  in 
the  Scotifh  dialed,  to  be  evidently  that  of  a  much  older  period, 

then 
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fcribes  with  great  humour  and  pleafantry  a  brawl, 
at  a  country  wake,  or  dancing  bout,  probably  on 

occafion 


than  the  language  of  the  Gaberlurizie-man,  or  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  age  oi  James  V.  who  was  born  in  151 1,  and  died 
in  1542.  The  improvement,  or  at  leaft  the  change  produced 
by  the  lapfe  of  a  century,  is  plainly  obfervable,  on  the  flighteft 
comparifon  of  the  two.  In  the  Gaberlvrt%'ie-man,  the  language 
is  very  little  different,  from  that  which  is  fpoken,  atprefent,  by 
the  vulgar  in  Tweeddale,  Clydefdale,  the  Merfe,  and  Lothians, 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  nor  is  there  a  fingle  word  or  phrafe 
in  that  fong,  which  the  common  people  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
country,  at  this  day,  do  not  underftand.  In  the  poem  of  Chrifi's 
Kirk,  there  occur  inch  words  and  phrafes  almoft  in  ever))  ftanza 
—thir  lajfes  licht  of  laits — gluvis  of  the  raffel  r'lcht  -  Jhune  of  the 
Jlraits  —  when  men  them  n'lcht — her  rude  ivas  reld — fcho  bad  gae 
chat  him  -  as  he  could  lanfs — the  henfie  cleikit  to  the  cavell — he 
cheifit  a  flane  -  cheir  him — chard  him — ane  hajly  henfure  callit 
Hary — the  reird  raife  rudely  lui  the  rapps — he  nvas  not  yoivden, 
&c.  &c.  Thefe  are  expreffions,  vi'hich  no  Scotfman  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  can  interpret  without  the  help  of  a  gloffary,  or  with- 
out etymological  conjefture,  and  ftudy  of  the  context.  The 
■vicious  tafte  of  alliteration  in  poetry  was  prevalent  in  the  age 
of  yames  I.  It  was  a  favourite  ornament  of  his  own  ftyle  ;  as 
the  ballad  of  PeehUs  to  the  Play^  or  at  Beltayn,  proves  ;  a  com- 
pofition,  in  every  circumftance  of  fubjedl,  ftyle,  and  manner,  fo 
entirely  refembling  Chri/i's  Kirk,  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  fame  hand.  Alliteration  abounds  in  the 
firft  canto  of  Chrifl's  Kirk  ;  but  it  was  exploded  in  tlie  time  of 
James  V.  at  leaft  with  all  men  of  tafte :  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
it  in  the  Gaberlunzie-man.     In  fliort,  there  is  as  remarkable  a 

difference 
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occafion  of  a  wedding.  "  The  king,"  fays  Ram- 
fay,  "  having  painted  the  ruftic  fquabble  with  an 
"  uncommon  fpirit,  ambitious  to  imitate  fo  great 
"  an  original,  I  put  a  (lop  to  the  war,  called  a 
"  congrefs,  and  made  them  fign  a  peace,  that  the 
"  world  might  have  their  pi£lure  in  the  more 
"  agreeable  hours  of  drinking,  dancing,  and  fmg- 
"  ing."  This  was  a  bold  attempt ;  but  the  poet 
knew  his  own  powers,  and  has  executed  his  part 
in  a  moft  mafterly  manner.  The  quarrel  is  put 
an  end  to,  in  the  firfl  flanza,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  tremendous  figure,  0£o?  cctto  [.^n^ocing.    It  is  not 

the  blue-ey'd  maid, 


Who  to  its  fheath  returns  the  fhiiiing  blade 


But 


difference  betwixt  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  compofition,  and  that 
of  the  former,  (though  fimilarity  of  fubjed  would  naturally 
have  induced  fimilarity  of  exprelTion,)  as  there  is  between  the 
language  of  Lydgate  (I  had  almoft  faid  of  Chaucer)  and  that 
of  Spencer.  But  the  pofitive  teftimony  is  decifive.  Banvaiync 
was  a  cotemporary  of  James  V.  ;  he  was  a  curious  coUedlor 
of  poetry,  and,  without  doubt,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  king's  compofitions.  James  V.  died  in  1542,  in  the 
thirty-firft  year  of  hij  age.  Baimatyne'i.  colleftion,  the  labour 
of  many  years,  was  finidied  in  1568  ;  and  he  ajferts  Chri/l's  Kirk 
to  have  been  compofed  by  James  the  F'lrjl — "  ^od  King 
*'  James  I."  If  this  be  an  erroneous  affertion,  it  would  be 
jud  fuch  a  miftake,  as  if  Doddey,  in  his  Colk£lIon,  had  afligned 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  to  Jbrahatn  Convley, 
See  various  other  arguments  in  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I. 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1783. 
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But  a  perfonage  equally  awful : 

But  now  the  bauld  gude-wife  of  Baitli, 

Arm'd  wi'  a  great  kail-gully. 
Came  belly -flaught,  and  loot  an  aith. 

She  'd  gar  them  a'  be  hooly 
Fou  fail  that  day. 

Terrified  into  good  order,  after  a  flight  fl^irmifh 
between  a  noify  poltroon  and  a  termagant,  the  par- 
ties with  one  confent  fhake  hands,  adjufl  their 
difhevelled  locks,  tye  their  cravats,  and  call  in  the 
fidler.  A  fcene  enfues  of  frolic  and  jollity,  which 
furniflies  a  picture  that  Hogarth  cculd  not  have 
eafily  improved.  The  variety  of  humorous  cha- 
rafters,  and  their  feveral  employments  in  the  piece, 
evince  the  mofl;  thorough  acquaintance  with  ruflic 
life  and  manners.  The  bold  and  flurdy  hoftefs  j 
the  bragadcck^  who  lay  quiet  while  the  fray  was  at 
its  height,  and  whofe  courage  rifes  when  the  dan- 
ger is  over ;  the  priggifli  iaykr^  who  aflecls  the  airs 
of  a  courtly  dancer,  Falkland  bred;  the  little  fliort. 
legged  gentleman,  who  makes  up  in  pride  what  he 
wants  in  flature,  and  who  damns  the  fddk  and 
calls  for  the  pipes  ;  Tam  Lutter,  who  fcorns  all 
amufemcnt  but  the  tankard  ;  the  felf-important  pa- 
rijh-elerk,  (the  letter-gae  of  haly  rhyme,)  who  fits 
at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  whofe  opinions,  it 
was  unlawful  to  contradid,  or  queftion  ; — all  are 
painted   with   exquifite  humour  j    each   with   rhe 

flrongeft 
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ftrongefl;  charaders  of  difcrimination,  and  with  the 
ftriftefl  confonance  to  nature,  from  which  the  poet 
drew. 


The  two  fupplemental  cantos  of  ChriJVs  Kirk 
were  written,  the  one  in  1715,  and  the  other  in 
1718.  The  latter  is  of  equal  merit  with  the  for- 
mer. It  opens  with  a  defcription  of  the  morning, 
as  rifing  on  the  jolly  villagers,  who  are  unufually 
drowfy  from  the  lafl  night's  debauch.  Here,  let 
us,  by  the  way,  remark  the  difference  between 
witty,  and  humorous  compofition.  Butler,  and 
Ramfay,  were  each  poflefled  of  both  wit,  and  hu- 
mour, in  no  ordinary  meafure ;  but  the  former 
quality  predominated  with  the  Englifli  bard,  the 
latter  with  the  Scotifli.  Butler  thus  defcribes  the 
morning,  ludicroufly,  but  wittily  : 

The  fun  had  long  lince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  loblter  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

This  pleafes  as  an  ingenious  piece  of  wit.  The 
whimficalnefs  of  the  comparifon  makes  us  fmile ; 
but  it  is  no  juft  picture  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  humorous.  Now,  mark  the  humour,  with 
which  Ramfay  defcribes  the  dawn,  as  rifmg  upon 
his  jolly  company  at  the  bridal  :  a  little  coarfenefs 
VOL.  I.  f  muft 
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muft  be  excufed  ;  the  pi6lure,  otherwife,  had  not 
been  faithful ; 

Now  frae  th'  eaft  nook  of  Fife,  the  dawn 

Speel'd  weftlines  up  the  lift  ; 
Carles,  wha  heard  the  cock  had  crawn, 

Begoud  to  rax  and  rift ; 
And  greedy  wives,  wi'  girning  thrawn, 

Cry'd,  "  Laffes,  up  to  thrift." 
Dogs  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand 
Bang'd  to  their  breeks  like  drift, 
Be  break  o'  day. 

Humour  mufl  be  confonant  to  nature  :  it  is  nature 
feen  in  abfurd  and  ludicrous  afpeds.  Wit  gives 
an  apparent  and  fanciful  refemblance  to  nature, 
but  it  requires,  for  its  very  eflence,  a  real  contra- 
riety. This  canto  defcribes  the  events  of  the  day, 
following  the  marriage.  The  friends  of  the  young 
couple  bring  each  his  prefent  of  fome  utenfil,  or 
piece  of  furniture,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  bed, 
with  a  compliment,  or  a  banter.  The  morning  is 
fpent  in  receiving  thefe  tokens  of  kindnefs,  the  day 
in  frolic  and  fports  peculiar  to  the  occafion,  and  it 
is  concluded  with  a  hearty  caroufal,  where  the 
main  object  is  to  fend  the  new-married  man  to  bed 
as  drunk  as  poflible,  that  his  wife  may  know  at  once 
the  beft  and  word  of  her  bargain. — Such  is  the  plan 
of  Ramfay's  ChriJVs  Kirk  on  the  Greeny  a  compofi- 
tion  of  very  high  merit,  in  its  own  particular  flyle, 

and 
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and  which  will  preferve  the  memory  of  cuftoms 
and  manners,  long  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  or  are  known  in  adtual  life. 

The  review  of  the  humorous  compofitions  of 
Ramfay  prompts  an  obfervation,  which  naturally 
rifes  from  the  fubjefl :  the  pleafure  derived  from 
ridicule  is  felt  in  a  much  ftronger  degree  by  fome 
temperaments  than  by  others.  There  are  even 
writers  of  acutenefs  and  difcernment,  who  con- 
demn that  pleafure  as  grofs  or  vulgar  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  indicating  the  want  of  a  delicate  tafte. 
Lord  Chefterfield  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  fafhion  to  laugh.  The  author  of  Elements  of 
Criticifm^  a  work,  which  difplays  a  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  but  which  mifleads  fometimes 
from  over-refinement,  alTerts  *,  that  "  Ridicule 
"  arifes  chiefly  from  pride,  which  is  a  felfifh  paf- 
*'  fion.  It  is  therefore,  at  bed,  but  a  grofs  plea- 
"  fure.  A  people,  it  is  true,  mufl:  have  emerged 
"  out  of  barbarity,  before  they  can  have  a  tafte 
"  for  ridicule ;  but  it  is  too  rough  an  entertain- 
"  ment  for  the  highly  polifhed  and  refined.  Ci- 
"  cero  difcerns  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridi- 

"  cule, 


*  Chapter  ii.  part  2. 
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"  cule,  and  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  wit :  but  Ho- 
"  race, who  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Auguftus, 
"  when  tafte  was  confiderably  purified,  declares 
"  againil  the  lownefs  and  roughnefs  of  that  au- 
"  thor's  raillery.  Ridicule,"  continues  the  fame 
author,  "  is  banifhed  France,  and  is  lofing  ground 
"  in  England.'*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
flrained  apology  for  the  want  of  a  natural,  moft 
agreeable,  and  moft  ufeful  perception  j  and  the 
whole  dodlrine  here  laid  down  is,  as  I  apprehend, 
founded  in  error.  Ridicule  does  not  chiefly  arife 
from  pride,  which  is  indeed  a  felfifh  palTion,  and 
could  furnifh  only  a  very  grofs  pleafure  :  but  it 
arifes  from  a  flrong  fenfe  of  propriety  and  impro- 
priety, and  a  nice  difcernment  both  of  natural  and 
of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.  The  violation  of 
that  propriety,  whether  by  involuntary  error,  by 
folly,  or  abfurdity,  or  even  by  fome  flighter  vices, 
if  not  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  excite  an  indignant  or 
angry  emotion,  produces  laughter,  which  carries 
with  it  fome  degree  of  fcorn  and  contempt,  not 
arifing  from  any  proud  feeling  of  excellence  in 
ourfelves,  but  merely  from  obferving  the  want  of 
it  in  others  :  and  here  we  fee  the  moral  end  of  the 
perception,  which,  in  truth,  is  to  corredl  and  re- 
form. Men,  and  nations,  when  they  become  too 
refined,  lofe  that  nice  perception  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  j  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by 

prefenting 
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prefenting  habitual  violations  of  propriety,  occa- 
fions  the  breach  of  it  to  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. This  is  the  caufe  why  ridicule  is  banilhed 
France,  and  why  it  is  perhaps  lofing  ground  in 
England :  a  truth  therefore  httle  to  the  honour  of 
any  nation  of  which  it  can  be  predicated.  With 
refpeft  to  the  lafl,  however,  we  would  fain  hope 
that  the  obfervation  is  unjuft.  Lord  Chefterfield, 
by  birth  an  Englifhman,  was  a  Frenchman  both  in 
manners  and  in  principles.  The  fentlment  of  Ho- 
race is  fuitable  to  a  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus ;  his  morality  was  that  of  a  corrupted  age, 
and  his  tafte  was  influenced  by  that  morality. 
The  times  of  Cicero,  evil  as  he  thought  them, 
were  not  fo  refined  ;  and  he  was  himfelf  a  man  of 
ridd  virtue  :  let  us  then  cherifh  the  fentiment  of 

o 

ridicule,  as  a  proof  of  uncorrupted  manners  ;  and 
let  us  value  it  for  its  moral  ufefulnefs.  Woe  be  to 
that  nation,  where  it  either  ceafes  to  be  generally 
felt,  or  (in  the  approach  of  that  fatal  period)  be- 
comes an  objed  of  cenfure  to  the  critic,  or  of  con- 
demnation to  the  moralift. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh s  Addrefs  to  the  Country^ 
is  dated  in  November  171 8.  It  commences  play- 
fully, and,  in  imitation  of  the  epiftolary  form, 
which  is  ufed  in  public  writings  that  are  iflued  by 
the  fovereign : 

f  3  From 
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From  me,  Edina,  to  the  btave,  and  fair. 
Health,  joy,  and  love,  and  banifhment  of  care  : 
Forafmuch  as  bare  fields,  &c. 

The  pleafures  and  comforts  of  a  city  life,  in  winter, 
are  delineated  with  great  fpirit  and  vivacity  ;  and 
the  colouring  is  glowing  and  attractive.  The  pic- 
ture has  likewife  its  peculiar  merit,  from  exhibiting 
the  appropriate  features  of  the  Scotifli  capital,  with 
refpedl  to  cuftoms  and  modes  of  life,  at  the  period 
in  which  it  was  drawn.  The  greater  cities,  the  re- 
fidences  of  courts,  poffefs  a  fimilarity,  or  rather 
uniformity  of  character,  of  which  the  features  have 
been  fo  frequently  drawn,  that  the  delineation  has 
loft,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Edinburgh,  pofleffing  the  rank,  and  in  no  fmall 
degree  the  fplendor  of  a  metropolis,  but  no  longer 
the  refidence  of  a  court,  promifes  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  to  exhibit  manners  of  her  own :  and 
this  in  many  refpefts  is  really  the  cafe.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  general  characters  are  nearly  the  fame. 
Milton^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  AUegrOy  has  given 
a  mafterly  fketch  of  them  : 

Towered  cities  pleafe  us  then, 
And  the  bufy  hum  of  men,  &c. 

It  is  amufmg  to  mark  the  fame,  or  nearly  fimilar 
ideas  delineated  by  two  writers  of  fo  different  a 
character  and  genius  as  Milton  and  Ramfay ;  nor 

is 
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is  the  comparifon  difhonourable  to  the  former,  nor 
the  contraft  difcreditable  to  the  latter.  The  mufe 
of  Ramfay  wears,  as  ufual,  her  comic  fock  ;  while 
that  of  Milton,  even  in  a  moment  of  gaiety,  pre- 
ferves  her  air  of  majefty,  and  deigns  not  to  divefl 
herfelf  of  the  bufkin. 

The  poem  of  Content,  though  difplaying  paf- 
fages  of  confiderable  merit,  is  languid  on  the 
whole,  from  the  trite  nature  of  the  fubjedl,  the 
awkward  manner  in  which  the  piece  is  conducted? 
and  its  inordinate  length.  Si/enus,  conjured  by  the 
poet  to 

Retail  his  gather'd  knowledge,  and  difclofe 
What  ftate  of  life  enjoys  the  moft  repofe  ; 

defcribes  a  variety  of  characters,  without  order  or 
connexion,  who,  from  fome  prevalent  evil  paffion 
or  vicious  conformation  of  mind,  fail  to  attain  that 
happinefs  which  they  purfue,  and  are  a  prey  to 
difcontent.  Silenus  ends  his  fong,  and  the  poet 
falls  afleep ;  when  M'merva  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  fets  out  with  him  as  his  guide  "  to  find 
"  the  habitation  of  Content.*'  They  travel  through 
camps,  crowded  cities,  warehoufes,  and  fragrant 
fields  ;  and  at  length,  by  means  of  an  old  telefcope 
made  by  Socrates  and  Epidetus,  they  difcover  the 
objed  of  their  fearch,  in  a  palace  on  the  top  of  a 

f  4  hill. 
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hill.  Touchjlone  Dtfappo'mtment  guards  the  door, 
and  tries  the  merits  of  various  travellers,  male  and 
female,  who  feek  admiffion  into  this  refidence  of 
blifs.  Of  thefe,  fome  of  the  charadlers  are  painted 
with  propriety  and  fkill.  The  apoftrophe  to  the 
mifer  is  vigorous,  both  in  the  thought,  and  the 
expreffion : 

Poor  griping  thing  !  how  ufelefs  is  thy  breath  ! 
While  nothing's  fo  much  long'd  for  as  thy  death. 
How  meanly  haft  thou  fpent  thy  leafe  of  years, 
A  (lave  to  poverty,  to  toils  and  fears  ! 
And  all  to  vie  with  fome  black  rugged  hill, 
Whofe  rich  contents  millions  of  chefts  can  fill. 
As  round  the  greedy  rock  clings  to  the  mine, 
And  hinders  it  in  open  day  to  fliine, 
Till  diggers  hew  it  from  the  fpar's  embrace, 
Making  it  circle,  ftamp'd  with  Caefar's  face  : 
So  doft  thou  hoard,  and  from  thy  prince  purloin 
His  ufeful  image,  and  thy  country's  coin  ; 
Till  gaping  heirs  have  freed  th'  imprifon'd  flave, 
When,  to  their  comfort,  thou  haft  fiU'd  a  grave. 

Wealth,  or  the  Woody  *  ;  a  Poe?n  on  the  South  Sea  : 
written  June  1720.  At  a  time  when  this  fafcinat- 
ing  projeft  was  at  its  height,  and  the  nation  feemed 
intoxicated  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  Ramfay  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  juft  fufpicion  of  the  folidity  of  a 

fcheme. 


*  The  ivoody  is  the  gallows. 
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fcheme,  which  promifed  boundlefs  wealth  to  a 
people,  without  the  fmalleft  exertion  of  talents  or 
of  induftry ;  and  this  compofition  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  put  his  credulous  countrymen  on  their 
guard  againft  a  delufion,  which  he  forefaw  would 
entice  thoufands  to  their  ruin.  After  a  poignant 
defcription  of  the  effe£l  produced  by  a  fudden 
change  of  profperous  fortune  on  native  meannefs 
of  foul ;  the  infolence  and  pride  attending  unde- 
ferved  elevation  ;  and  painting,  with  the  pencil  of 
fatire,  the  faftidious  airs  aflumed  by  thofe  who,  a 
few  months  before,  were  the  tenants  of  a  garret, 

And  only  durft,  in  twilight  or  the  dark, 
Steal  to  a  common  cook's,  with  half  a  mark  ; 

how  prophetic  is  the  following  anticipation  of  what 
a  fimilar  term  of  time  might  probably  produce ! 

This  I  forefce,  and  time  fhall  prove  I  'm  right, 
(For  he  's  nae  poet  wants  the  fecond  fight,) 
When  autumn's  ftores  are  ruck'd  up  in  the  yard, 
And  fleet  and  fnaw  dreeps  down  cauld  winter's  beard  ; 
When  bleak  November's  winds  make  forefts  bare. 
And  v^'ith  fplenetic  vapours  fill  the  ait  ; 
Then,  then,  in  gardens,  parks,  or  filent  glen, 
When  trees  bear  nothing  elfe,  they  '11  carry — men. 

The  Profped  of  Plenty  follows :  to  the  chimerical 
hopes  of  inexhauftible  riches  from  the  projeft  of 
the  South  Sea,  the  poet  now  oppofes  the  certain  pro- 

fpea 
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fpe6t  of  national  wealth  from  the  profecutlon  of 
the  fiftierles  In  the  North  Sea ;  thus  judicioufly 
pointing  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
folid  fruits  of  patient  induftry,  and  contrafling  thefe 
with  the  airy  projects  of  idle  fpeculation.  Of  in- 
duftry  the  certain  confequence  is  plenty,  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  all  the  comforts  of  fociety,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  ufeful,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  elegant  arts,  the  cultivation  of  talents,  the 
refinement  of  manners,  the  increafe  of  population  : 
— all  that  contributes  either  to  national  profperity, 
or  to  the  rational  enjoyments  of  hfe.  The  compo- 
fition  and  ftrudure  of  this  piece  are  lefs  deferving 
of  encomium  than  the  wifdom  of  its  precepts.  An 
unfkilful  ufe  is  made  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
Ajnphitrite  claims  the  fong :  Nereus  rifes  from  his 
watery  bed ;  and  Oceamts  with  pleafure  hears  him 
fmg — of  herring-bulfes  filling  the  northern  feas — 
*'  in  order  rang'd  before  the  mufe's  eye."  The 
meafure,  which  is  heroic,  is  at  variance  with  the 
dialect  and  phrafeology,  which  are  provincial  and 
burlefque. 

The  elapfe  of  a  few  months  completely  juflified 
the  poet's  forefight,  in  the  preceding  compofition  : 
and  in  an  Ept/ile  to  Lord  Ranifay,  intitled  The  Rife 
and  Fall  of  the  Stocks,  he  relates  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  fouth  fea  bubble,  till  its  burfl  into 

air.  - 
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air.  This  piece  is  dated  the  25th  March  1721. 
It  is  a  ftrong  and  vivid  pidture,  contrafting  the  tu- 
multuous infatuation  that  prevailed  while  the  pro- 
ject was  at  its  height,  with  the  deep  defpondency 
that  attended  its  dilTolution.  He  cautions  his 
countrymen  from  giving  way  to  this  defpondency : 
he  labours  to  teach  them  the  beft  improvement  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  prefents  to  their  minds  the 
profpe6t  of  a  bright  funfhine,  which  is  to  break 
forth  after  a  gloomy  morning. 

On  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  a  happy  and  frolick- 
fome  moment,  our  poet  wrote  The  Satyr* s  Comic 
Projed  for  recovering  a  young  bankrupt  Stock-jobber^ 
It  is  a  parody  of  the  well-known  ballad  of  "  Colin's 
«  Complaint.'* 

By  the  fide  of  a  murmuring  flream, 
A  {hepherd  forfaken  was  laid,  &c. 

On  the  (liore  of  a  low  ebbing  fea, 

A  fighing  young  jobber  was  feen, 
Staring  wifhfully  at  an  old  tree, 

Which  grew  on  the  neighbouring  green. 

The  Projed,  if  it  want  the  merit  of  novelty,  has 
the  fuperior  recommendation  of  conftant  repetition, 
with  complete  fuccefs.  The  young  (lock-jobber, 
in  defpair  of  retrieving  his  broken  fortune,  and 

meditating 
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meditating  to  purchafe  a  halter,  is  addreffed  by  a 
fatyr  : 

A  fatyr  that  wander'd  along, 

With  a  laugh  to  his  raving  reply'd  ; 
The  favage  malicioufly  fung, 

Andjok'd,  while  the  ftockjobbcr  cry'd  ; 

Come,  hold  up  thy  head,  foolifh  wight ; 

I  '11  teach  thee  thy  lofs  to  retrieve ; 
Obferve  me  this  projeft  aright, 

And  think  not  of  hanging,  but  live. 

Hecatiffa,  conceited  and  old, 

Affedls  in  her  airs  to  feem  young  ; 
Her  jointure  yields  plenty  of  gold, 

And  plenty  of  nonfenfe  her  tongue. 

Lay  fiege  to  her  for  a  ftiort  fpace, 

Ne'er  mind  that  fhe  's  wrinkled  and  grey  ; 

Extol  her  for  beauty  and  grace, 

And  doubt  not  of  winning  the  day,  &c. 

There  is  no  ancient  poet,  whofe  compofitions  have 
fo  frequently  been  the  fubjed  of  imitation  as  Horace. 
The  reafons  are  :  he  is  a  jocofe  and  feflive  moralifl; 
his  philofophy  has  nothing  of  the  auftere ;  even 
his  fatire  is  tempered  with  good-humour  j  and  his 
pieces  are  jfhort,  and  within  the  compafs  of  a  mo- 
derate exertion  of  the  imitator.  But,  for  thefe 
reafons  likewife,  we  have  many  unfkilful  attempts; 
for  the  happy  eafe  of  the  compofition  is  judged  to 
be  a  proof,  that  it  may  be  eafily  compofed.  Yet, 
obferve  what  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  bed  of 

the 
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the  Engllfli  critics,  in  reviewing  the  imitations  of 
Horace  by  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Englifh  poets : 
<'  To  fall  (hort  of  the  original  cannot  be  deemed 
"  a  difgrace  to  him,  (Pope,)  or  to  any  other 
"  writer,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
"  transfufing  into  another  language  the  fubtle 
"  beauties  of  Horace's  dignified  familiarity,  and 
"  the  uncommon  union  of  fo  much  facility  and 
"  force  *." 

The  above  remark,  however,  is  not  flridly  ap- 
plicable to  the  imitations  of  Horace  by  Ramfay^  as 
he  had  not  properly  the  tafk  of  tranflating  from 
his  original.  He  fairly  tells  us  that  his  chief  ac- 
quaintance with  Horace  was  at  fecond-hand,  and 
through  the  medium  of  Englifh  tranflations  f . 
But  this  is  no  diminution  of  his  merits,  as  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  of  the 
drefs  or  manner  in  which  former  tranflators  had 
cloathed  the  thoughts  of  the  Roman  poet.  He  has 
clad  him  according  to  his  own  fancy,  in  the  ge_ 
neral  cojlume  of  his  native  country.  Ramfay  was 
himfelf  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  a  true 

Horatian 

*  Warton's  Effay  on  Pope,  vol.  ii,  p.  338. 

f  "  1  underftand  Horace  but  faintly  in  the  original,  and 
*'  yet  can  feaft  on  his  beautiful  thoughts  drefled  in  Englifli." 
[Preface  to  Ramfay's  Poems.] 
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Horatian  genius.  In  tafle,  in  paffion,  and  In  fen- 
timent,  a  friend  to  the  innocent,  becaufe  moderate, 
gratifications  of  convivial  intercourfe  :  an  Epi- 
curean in  every  thing,  but  laxity  of  moral  and 
religious  principle. 

To  William  Earl  of  Dalhoujie,  the  chief  of  his 
name  and  family,  the  poet  addrefles,  with  pro- 
priety, his  imitation  of  the  firfl  ode  of  Horace  to 
Mecanas  : 

Mecanas  atavis  ed'ite  regibus, 
Dalhoujie  of  an  auld  defcent. 

This  compofition,  which,  from  its  fidelity  to  the 
thought,  and  happy  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  the 
original,  might  almofl  fall  under  the  defcription  of 
a  tranflation,  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  fpecies  of 
writing,  folely,  by  this  peculiarity,  in  which  lies 
the  chief  merit  of  the  copyift,  an  exa6l  adaptation 
of  the  different  charaders  in  the  original  to  mo- 
dern times,  and  to  the  manners  of  his  own 
country  : 

Some  like  to  ftudy,  fome  to  play. 
Some  on  the  Links  to  win  the  day, 
And  gar  the  courfer  rin  like  wood,  &c. 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  puherem  Olympkum 
Colleg'iJJejuvat,  l^c. 


The 
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The  Lothian  farmer  he  likes  befl; 
To  be  of  glide  faugh  riggs  pofTeft  ; 
And  fen  upon  a  frugal  ftock, 
Where  his  forbears  had  us'd  the  yoke. 

Ilium  de  propria  condld'it  horreo^ 
^'icquld  de  Libyc'ts  verjitur  are'is, 
Gaudentem  patr'iosjindere  farculo 
Agros.  ~ 

In  the  piece,  which  immediately  follows,  or  Horace'^ 
addrefs  Ad  navim  Virgilium  Athenas  vehentemj  this 
peculiarity  is  wanting.  There  is  no  adaptation  of 
the  fentiments  of  the  Roman  poet  to  modern 
times ;  but  inftead  of  it,  a  burlefque  of  the  ori- 
ginal, by  fubftituting  in  place  of  its  lofty  imagery 
and  ferious  ftyle,  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  its 
figures,  and  a  vulgar  phrafeology.  The  worft  is, 
that  this  burlefque  is  not  profefled  ;  nor  is  it  uni- 
verfal.  Grave  and  judicious  moral  fentiments  are 
illuftrated  by  ludicrous  figures,  and  debafed  by  vul- 
gar expreflion.  Thus  the  topic  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  which  the  Roman  poet  attributes  to  the  crime 
of  Prometheus  in  ftealing  fire  from  heaven,  and 
which  he  treats  in  terms  of  fuitable  folemnity,  is, 
after  a  grave  introdudion,  thrown  mod  unfeafon- 
ably  into  ridicule  by  low  and  ludicrous  phrafe- 
ology : 

Audacious  men  at  nought  will  {land, 
When  vicious  paffions  have  command : 

Prometheus 
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Prometheus  ventur'd  up,  and  (law 
A  lowan  coal  frae  heaven's  high  ha*  ; 
Unfonfy  thrift  !   which  fevers  brought 
In  bikes    which  fowk  like  fybows  hought  ; 
Then  death,  erft  flaw,  began  to  ling, 
And  fad  as  haps  to  dart  his  fting. 
Neift,  Daedalus  muft  contradict 
Nature  forfooth,  and  feathers  flick 
Upon  his  back. 

This  is  injudicious :  the  fubject  might  admit  of 
a  ludicrous  parody ;  but  we  have  here  only  a  bur- 
lefque  tranflation,  and  that  but  awkwardly  per- 
formed. 

Of  a  charafter  widely  diftinft  from  the  preced- 
ing, is  the  imitation  of  Horace's  ode  to  Seftius, 
"  Sohitur  acris  hye?ns.''*  Here,  the  native  language 
of  the  poet  has  perfeft  propriety.  The  imagery 
of  the  original  is  familiar  ;  it  is  a  juft  picture  of 
nature.  The  return  of  fpring  is  defcribed  as  it  is 
feen,  and  felt  :  the  renovated  beauty  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  gaiety  thence  communicated  to  all 
animated  beings,  admirably  defcribed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, is  pidured  in  the  copy  with  no  other  change 
than  the  adaptation,  by  the  Scotilh  poet,  to  the 
fcenery  and  manners  of  his  own  country. 

Here  Ram/ay  was  truly  within  the  fphere  of  his 
peculiar  talents.     In  this  ode  to  Sejiius,  and  yet 

more 
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more  remarkably  In  the  imitation  of  "  Vides  ut  aha 
"  Jlct  n'l-ve  candidunif  Sorade,**  he  difplays  a  fm- 
gular  felicity  of  genius.  Of  this  mofl;  beautiful 
compofition  I  have  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  what  I 
believe  will  be  aflented  to  by  all,  who  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  poetry  alike  in  either  language, 
that  it  furpaffes  the  merit  of  the  original  : 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  taps, 
Bury'd  beneath  great  wreaths  of  fnavv. 

As  the  Roman  bard  throws  his  eye  on  the  Tufcan 
Sorade,  with  what  propriety  does  the  Scotifli  poet, 
the  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  direft  his  profpeft  to  the 
Pentland  hills  !  In  the  original  the  defcription  is 
lefs  particular,  and  the  moral  Is  more  fententioufly 
exprefled,  than  in  the  copy.  But  this  appears  to 
me  to  conftitute  an  additional  merit  of  the  latter. 
The  fcenes  are  not  defcribed  by  their  general  fea- 
tures ;  they  are  pictured  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  am- 
plitude of  eafy  and  jocular  expreffion  gives  an  in- 
tereft  more  approaching  to  the  dramatic : 

Driving  their  baws  frae  whins  or  tee, 

'There  's  no  nae  gowfers  to  be  feen  ; 
Nor  doufTcr  fowk  wyiing  a  jce 

The  byafs-bowls  on  Tdmfon's  green. 
Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 

And  beek  the  houfe  baith  butt  and  ben  ; 
That  mutchkin  ftowp  it  hads  but  dribs, 
Then  let 's  get  in  the  tappit  hen. 
VOL.  I.  g  Good 
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Good  claret  beft  keeps  out  the  cauld. 

And  drives  away  the  winter  foon  ; 
It  makes  a  man  baith  gafh  and  bauld, 

And  heaves  his  faul  beyond  the  moon. 

Who  but  a  kindred  genius  could  have  thus 
delightfully  paraphrafed  "  Donee  virenti  canities 
«  abeji,''  he. 

Be  fure  ye  dinna  quit  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 
Sweet  youth  's  a  blyth  and  heartfome  time  ; 

Then,  lads  and  lafTes,  while  'tis  May, 
Gae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay  : 
Watch  the  faft  miiuites  of  delyte, 

When  Jenny  fpeaks  beneath  her  breath, 
And  kiffes,  laying  a'  the  wytt 

On  you,  if  fhe  kepp  ony  flcaith. 
«  Haith  ye  're  ill-bred,"  (he  '11  fmiling  fay  ; 

**  Ye  '11  worry  me,  ye  greedy  rook  :" 
Syne  frae  your  arms  (lie  '11  rin  away. 

And  hide  herfell  in  fome  dark  nook. 
Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place 

Where  lies  the  happinefs  you  want. 
And  plainly  tell  you  to  your  face, 

Nineteen  nay- fays  are  half  a  grant. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  truly  (puvxvroi,  a-vviTQi<n, 
and  that  none  but  a  Scotfman,  and  he  a  man  of 
tafte  and  a  fcholar,  can  fully  appreciate  the  merit 

of 
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of  this  imitation,  or  thoroughly  conceive  its  beau- 
ties :  but  even  an  Englifhman  may  difcern  a  part 
of  the  merits  of  the  original,  although  this  is  all 
that  perhaps  he  can  do. 

But  the  talents  of  Ramfay  are  not  only  to  be 
admired  in  that  fpecies  of  poetry,  which  falls  under 
the  defcription  of  free  tranllation,  or  imitation  :  in 
original  compofitions  of  his  own,  he  has  adopted 
the  Horatian  manner,  with  fmgular  felicity,  both  of 
fentiment,  and  expreflion  :    of  this  an  admirable 

fpecimen  is  "  The  Epijile  to  Mr» on  his  Mar- 

*'  riage  ;"  it  is  multum  in  parvo,  a  text  for  many 
homilies.  The  wifdom  of  the  poet's  counfels  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all,  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  them  ;  and  we  relifli  his  precepts  the 
better,  that  it  is  the  eafy  friend,  and  not  the  pedan- 
tic moralift,  who  addrefles  us.  In  the  Epijile  to 
Robert  Tarde,  of  Devonjhire,  Efq.  we  difcern  the 
moral  and  philofophic  fpirit  of  his  Mafter,  the  jufl 
eftimate  of  human  enjoyments,  the  well-regulated 
mind,  which  balances  the  misfortunes  with  the 
pleafures  of  life,  and  fagely  inculcates  the  great 
leflbn  of  contentment  with  the  lot  afligned  to  us. 
The  manner  too  is  eafy,  familiar,  and  fpirited :  the 
Scotifli  diale6l,  in  which  it  is  compofed,  gives  ad- 
ditional naivete,  though  we  regret,  in  a  few  ex- 
preffions,  a  tindure  of  vulgarity.  In  this  pleafmg 
g  2  compofition. 
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compofitlon,  which  I  am  Inclined  to  clafs  among 
the  befl  of  our  author's  lefler  pieces,  we  have  an 
ampHfied  commentary,  and  beautiful  illuflration, 
of  the  Horatian  text — 

Auream  qulfquls  medlocn'tatem 
Diligit 

or,  yet  more  ftrictly,  of  the  philofophic  paradox  of 

Hefiod,   N»i7rtoi    a^     icaTiv    o'croo    ttXio)/    r.uKrv    Travroi;  J 

which  Coivley  has  fo  beautifully  illuftrated  in  his 
effay  Of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Addrefs  to  his  Book,  with  which  he  con- 
cludes the  firft  volume  of  his  poems,  our  author 
has  imitated,  with  fmgular  fuccefs,  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  lyric.  A  moderate  portion  of  vanity 
is  the  chartered  right  of  a  poet.  If  he  augur  not 
for  himfelf  immortality,  there  is  perhaps  a  fair  pre- 
fumption,  that  he  will  never  attain  it.  Yet,  fuch 
is  the  pride  of  our  nature,  and  our  jealoufy  of  all 
affuming  pretenfions,  we  cannot  bear  to  fee  this 
fentiment  ferioufly  entertained,  or  too  confidently 
afferted  :  it  will  then  offend  by  its  arrogance ;  and 
its  imprudent  cherifher  will  juftly  fhare  the  fate, 
which  Shakefpeare  announces  to  that  "  vaulting 
"  ambition,  which  overleaps  itfelf,  and  falls  on  the 
"  other  fide."  It  is  a  wifer  policy  to  veil  it  in  the 
garb  of  jocularity  j  as  if  the  poet  even  ridiculed 

himfelf 
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himfelf  for  his  prefumption.  Thus  Ramfay,  after 
expreflhig  his  dread  of  the  word  of  all  fates — ne- 
gle£l,  and  oblivion,  addreffes,  very  happily,  his 
"  dear  venturous  book :" 

Away  fic  fears  !  gae  fpread  my  fame, 
And  fix  me  an  immortal  name  ; 
Ages  to  come  fhall  thee  revive, 
And  gar  thee  with  new  honours  live  : 
The  future  critics,  I  forefee, 
Shall  have  their  notes  on  notes  on  thee  : 
The  wits  unborn  fhall  beauties  find. 
That  never  entered  in  my  mind. 

As  the  Horatian  manner  is  imitated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pieces,  and  in  the  excellent  addrefs  "  To 
"  Mr.  William  Aikman  ;"  the  Epi/ile  to  Mr.  Ar- 
biickle  is  an  imitation,  no  lefs  fuccefsful,  of  the 
Hudibrajiic.  The  poet's  pidure  of  himfelf  is  hu- 
morous and  fpirited ;  as  if  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth,  we  fee  him  refle(5ted  from  his  own  mir- 
rour.  He  delineates,  with  equal  fpirit,  his  mental, 
as  his  corporeal  qualities ;  and  affuming  nothing, 
that  tends  to  extraordinary  exaltation,  we  are  the 
more  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
draught.  Indeed,  the  charadler  allowed  him  by 
the  wits,  and  poets,  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
is  fufficient  evidence,  that  an  overweaning  conceit 
of  his  own  abilities  was  none  of  his  defeds.  PopCy 
Gay,  Swift,  Ar but b not 9  Steele,  were  all  admirers, 

g  3  and 
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and  patrons,  of  our  Scotifh  bard.  Somerville  was 
his  correfpondent  and  encomiaft.  The  writer  of 
thefe  pages  has  it  on  authority,  which  he  cannot 
queflion,  (a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,)  that  Pope  was  particularly  delighted  with 
the  Gentle  Shepherd ;  and  was  wont  to  make  Ar- 
buthnot  interpret  to  him  fuch  paflages,  as  he  could 
not  eafily  underftand  :  it  is,  therefore,  with  juftice, 
that  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlejiane, 
who  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  OBoher  1725, 
records,  in  an  infcription  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  pen  of  a  Catullus^  the  admiflion  of  the  por- 
trait of  Ram/ay  among  thofe  genuine  poets,  whofe 
images  adorned  the  temple  of  Apollo  : 

Effigies  AUani  Ramjtz't,   Po'et£  Scoti,  inter  cateras  Po'e'tarum 
Imagines  In   Templo  jlpollonls  fufpenfa  : 

DuUam  Parrhafid  vlJetls  arte 

Allani  effiglem.,  favente  Phaboy 

^ulScotls  numeros  fuos,  novoque 

Prtfcam  rejiltult  vigor e  llnguam. 

Hanc  Phoebus  tabulamf  hanc  novem  forores 

Sufpendunt  lepldls  jocls  dlcatam  : 

Gaudeie,  0  Veneres,  Cupldinefquei 

Omnes  illecebra,  facetlague, 

Plaufus  edlte ;   nunc  In  tede  Phabi 

Splendet  conjplcuo  decore,  vejlri 

Allani  refer  ens  tabella  vuUus  *. 

In 

•  Poemata  D.  Gulielmi  Scott  de  Thlrlejlane  ;  printed  along  with 
Sclera  Poemata  Archibaldi  Pitcarniit  &c.     Edtnburgi  1727. 
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In  mentioning  the  poetical  epiftles  of  Ramfay^ 
the  facetious  correfpondence  between  him  and 
Lieutenant  William  Hamilton  mud  not  be  for- 
gotten. This  gentleman,  who  feems  to  have  in- 
herited a  talent  for  eafy  verfification,  with  a  confi- 
derable  vein  for  humour,  had  figured  in  Scotifli 
verfe,  feveral  years  before  Ramfay  was  known  as  a 
poet ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  on  fome  of  the 
humorous  compofitions  of  the  latter,  our  author 
formed  his  own  manner,  in  thofe  burlefque  pieces, 
which  are  in  the  Scotifh  dialed,  and  peculiar  mea- 
fure  of  fix  lines  ;  as  the  Elegy  on  Maggy  John/ion, 
&c.  In  Wat/on's  Colledlon,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 7 1 1 ,  we  find  Hamilton* s  Elegy  on  Bonny  Heck, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  thefe  familiar  epiftles  between 
him  and  Ramfay,  and  juftly  praifed.  He  fuftains 
his  part  in  this  correfpondence  with  great  fpirit, 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  decide,  which  of  the  poets  has  the 
fuperiority  in  the  conteft. 

The  Fables  of  Ramfay  are  not  of  uniform  merit. 
In  fome  of  his  compofitions  of  this  kind  he  has 
attained  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence ;  in  others 
he  is  beneath  mediocrity.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  very  fmall  number  of  eminent  fabuHfts,  there 
is  no  fpecies  of  compofition,  which  is  more  difficult, 
than  that  of  a  perfect  fable,  ^fop,  who,  if  not 
the  inventor,  was  probably  among  the  earlielt  of 

g  4  the 
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the  writers  of  fable,  feems  to  have  had  no  other 
idea  in  his  compofitions  than  to  convey  fome  mo- 
ral truth  in  a  fhort  and  appofite  allegory.  Moft 
of  his  fables  are  of  a  ferious  nature.  Such  of  them 
as  poiTefs  any  portion  of  feflivity,  as  the  Fox  and 
the  Crow  with  the  cheefe  in  its  beak,  feem  to  de- 
rive it  purely  from  the  accidental  nature  of  the 
flory.  The  latter  fabulifts  have  annexed  other  re- 
quifites  to  the  compofition  of  a  fable,  which  tend 
to  raife  it  in  dignity  and  ufefulnefs.  The  fables  of 
Phadrus  gave  the  firft  example  of  that  ingenuity, 
or  naivete  of  expreifion,  and  of  that  flynefs  of  wit, 
'vafrities  ingenii,  which  have,  fmce  his  time,  been 
efleemed  the  charaderiftics  of  this  fpecies  of  writ- 
ing. In  the  former  of  thefe  qualities,  la  Fojitaine, 
the  chief  of  the  modern  difciples  of  Phtxdriis^  is 
fupremely  excellent;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  errs  from  an  exuberance  of  wit,  which  derogates 
from  the  fuperior  requifite  of  fimplicity.  In  reality, 
the  latter  character  feems  now  to  be  fixed,  as  the 
effential  requifite  of  fable  ;  and  where  fimplicity  is 
preferved  in  thought  and  in  exprellion,  the  poet 
may  indulge  his  genius  even  for  the  highefl  efforts 
of  his  art,  the  power  of  defcriptive  painting,  the 
tender,  the  pathetic,  perhaps  even  the  fublime.  In 
this  higher  walk  of  fable,  the  illuftrious  Dejhilloiis 
flands  perhaps  far  removed  beyond  competition. 

The 
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The  fables  of  Gay  have  wit,  and  eafe,  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  fimplicity.  They 
fail  yet  more  in  dramatic  propriety.  A  good  fa- 
bulifl  is  he  who,  like  a  good  dramatifl, 

Reddere  perfonas  fcit  convenientia  cuique  : 

There  muft  be  a  nice  adjuftment  between  the  real 
chara(flers  and  the  aflumed.  G^j/'s  animals  fuftain  the 
parts  of  ftatefmen,  philofophers,  beaux,  and  critics ; 
andthey  ad  in  their  fiditious  characters  with  fuffi- 
cient  aptitude  and  addrefs;  but  we  lofe  fight  entirely 
of  their  original  nature  :  we  feldom  perceive  a  trace 
remaining  of  the  fox,  the  elephant,  the  monkey, 
or  the  maftiff:  any  other  animals  might  have  been 
employed  to  fill  their  parts :  the  apologue,  there- 
fore, is  deficient  in  characleriftic,  or  in  dramatic 
propriety. 

The  beft  of  Ramfay*s  fables  are.  The  Afs  and 
the  Brock,  The  Caterpillar  and  the  Ant,  The  twa 
Cats  and  the  Cheefe.  Thefe,  with  the  utmofl  pro- 
priety of  character,  have  all  the  naivete  of  PhadrKs 
and  la  Fontaine,  with  the  wit  and  eafe  of  Gay. 
The  refl:  are  entitled  to  no  high  commendation. 

The  comic  powers  of  Ramfay  found  a  much 
fuperior  field  of  exercife  in  his  talcs :  and  of  thefe 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  fo  few. 
The  Monk  and  the  Miller's  Wife  would  of  itfelf  be 

his 
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his  paflport  to  immortality,  as  a  comic  poet.  In 
this  capacity,  he  might  enter  the  lifts  with  Chaucer, 
and  Boccacio,  with  no  great  rifk  of  difcomfiture. 
Though  far  their  inferior  in  acquired  addrefs,  his 
native  ftrength  was  perhaps  not  widely  difpropor- 
tionate.  Of  this  admirable  tale,  I  conceive  he  has 
the  merit  of  the  invention ;  as  the  ftory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  older  writers,  as  Sacchetti, 
Boccacio,  or  in  the  Cento  Novelle  antiche.  In  a 
few  circumftances  there  is  indeed  a  fmall  refem- 
blance  to  the  73d  of  the  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles, 
intitled  VOifeau  en  la  Cage,  which  barely  affords  a 
prefumption,  that  Ram/ay  may  have  read  that 
ftory  ;  but  in  all  the  material  circumftances,  his 
Monk  and  the  Miller's  Wife  is  original.  A  ftory  of 
more  feftive  humour  could  not  have  been  devifed. 
The  charafters  are  fuftained  with  confummate  pro- 
priety j  the  manners  are  true  to  nature;  and  poetic 
juftice  is  moft  ftridly  obferved  in  the  winding  up 
of  the  piece.  We  are  amufed  with  the  ingenuous 
limplicity  and  credulity  of  the  honeft  miller :  we 
are  delighted  with  the  malicious  roguery  of  the 
young  ftudent ;  who  amply  revenges  himfelf,  yet, 
with  infinite  good-nature,  fpares  his  hoftefs,  and 
her  fanftimonious  gallant,  that  utter  difgrace,  which 
they  might  have  juftly  expeded  at  his  offended 
hands. 


Of 
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Of  the  Other  pieces  intitled  Tales,  The  Lure  is 
the  befl :  yet  it  is  more  properly  a  fatirical  fable  or 
allegory.  The  narrative  and  defcriptive  parts  have 
much  merit :  but  the  moral  of  the  fiQion  fcarcely 
atones  for  its  indelicacy.  The  Tale  of  Three  Bon- 
nets  is  rather  a  dramatic  dialogue,  than  a  proper 
tale.  It  is  a  fevere  political  fatire  againft  his  coun- 
trymen, for  agreeing  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
Had  our  author  lived  to  the  prefent  age,  he  would 
have  confefled  the  abfurdity  of  his  prejudices,  and 
borne  teftimony  to  the  falfehood  of  his  own  pre- 
didions.  Abftrading  from  the  error  of  its  opi- 
nions, we  fee  the  genius  of  the  author  in  the  cha- 
radleriftic  painting,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  man- 
ners, and  the  keen  edge  of  fatire,  which  are  con- 
fpicuous  in  this  performance.  It  was  among  thofe 
compofitions,  which  the  author,  perhaps  grown 
wifer  as  a  politician,  did  not  admit  into  the  col- 
le£tion  of  his  works ;  though  it  appears  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pamphlet,  along  with  the  two  tales  before 
mentioned,  "  printed  for  the  author,  and  fold  at 
"  his  (hop,  Edinburgh." 

On  the  fame  or  a  kindred  fubjeft,  on  which  it 
appears,  that  the  mind  of  our  author  had  taken  a 
keener  interefl:  than  he  dared  to  avow,  is  The 
Vijion,  printed  by  him  in  The  Evergreen,  with  a 
mifleading  fignature.     This  fine  poem,  under  the 

afFeded 
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affefted  difgulfe  of  being  "  Compylit  in  Latin  be  a 
"  moft  lernit  clerk,  in  tyme  of  our  hairfhip  and 
"  oppreflion,  anno  1300,  and  tranflatit  in  1524,'* 
is  afcertained  to  have  been  compofed  by  Ram/ay, 
about  the  period  of  the  rebellion  17 15.  During 
half  a  century,  it  impofed  itfelf  upon  the  public  as 
an  ancient  compofition.  Lord  Hailes,  and  Doctor 
Beatt'ie,  at  length  gave  a  pofitive  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  older  than  that  epoch.  The  arguments 
brought  by  the  elder  Mr.  Tytlcr  *,  for  affigning 
it  to  Allan  Ramfay^  are  convincing  : — i.  It  was  firlt 
publiflied  by  him,  and  not  found  in  any  older 
collection  than  The  Evergreen. — 2.  There  were 
affixed  to  it,  in  Roman  letters,  ar.  scot  ;  which 
are  indicative  of  his  own  name,    and  country. — 

3.  Its    political    fentiments    coincide    with    his. — 

4.  The  introduction  of  humorous  defcription, 
which  is  unfuitable  to  the  general  drain  of  the 
compofition,  but  confonant  to  Ramfay's,  predomi- 
nant talent. — 5.  The  pofitive  acknowledgment  of 
the  daughter  of  the  poet,  (a  lady  of  much  difcern- 
ment  and  probity,)  that  this  poem  was  of  her  fa- 
ther's compofition.  In  addition  to  thefe  reafons, 
which  already  go  far  to  decide  the  queftion,  I  (hall 

throw 


*  Obfervations  on  The  Vifion,  in  Tranfa£lions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Scotifh  Antiquarians,  vol.  i. 
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throw  feme  other  arguments  into  the  fcale  :— 
I.  Ramfay  was  defirous  of  making  The  Vifion  pafs 
for  the  compofition  of  Alexander  Scot,  of  whom 
we  find  fome  other  poems  in  the  Evergreen,  parti- 
cularly A  New  77ar's  Gift  to  ^leen  Mary  :  but 
he  has  unluckily  been  inattentive  to  chronology. 
This  poem  of  Scot's  is  dated  1562,  whereas  T/je 
Vifion  is  pretended  to  be  tranflated  in  1524:  here 
is  an  interval  of  near  forty  years,  a  period  to  which 
the  poetical  life  of  very  few  writers  has  been 
known  to  extend,  and  it  is  beheved  of  none,  who 
have  left  fo  few  remains. — 2.  Tbe  Vifion,  though 
feigned  to  be  compofed  fo  long  before,  is  more 
modern  in  its  language  than  the  New  Year's  Gift 
of  1562. — 3.  The  talents  o^  Alexander  Scot  were 
not  equal  to  that  compofition,  as  his  poems  bear 
witnefs. — 4.  In  many  parts  of  The  Vifion  we  ob- 
ferve  a  ftriking  fimilarity  of  thought  and  expreflion 
to  various  pafTages  in  Ramfaf%  poems  *. 

■    The 


*  Sayd  Fere,  let  nocht  thy  heart  affray, 
I  come  to  hear  thy  plaint : 

Thy  graining  and  maining 
-  Hath  lately  reik'd  mine  eir  : 
Debar  then  afar  then 
All  eirinefs  and  felr. 

V'lfion,  Jl.  6. 

Again, 
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The  Viftoti  has  great  poetical  merit.     The  alle- 
gorical perfonage  of  the  Genius  of  Scotland  is  drawn 

with 


Again  :  Reft  but  a  while  content, 

Nocht  feirful,  but  cheirful. 
And  wait  the  will  of  fate. 

Ibid.Ji.  II. 

Mair  fpear  na,  and  feir  na. 

But  fet  thy  mind  at  reft  ; 
Afpire  ay  ftill  higher  ay, 

And  always  hope  the  beft. 

Refponfe  of  the  Oracle  to  the  Poet's  Wi/h. 

I  vifly't  him  then  round  about. 

FifioTiyJl.  7. 

— pleafe  to  ftep  in, 


And  vifly't  round  and  round. 

Gent.  Shep.  aS  3.  fc.  Z.  proL 

For  aften  far  abufe  the  mune 
We  watching  beings  do  convene. 

Vtfion^  Jl.  12. 

. He  's  feeing  a'  that  's  done 

In  ilka  place  beneath  or  yont  the  mune. 

Gent.  Shep.  aS  $.  fc.  2. 

Or  all  rin  richt  again. 

Vifionyjl.  15. 

To  gar  the  bowls  row  richt. 

Gent.  Shep.  a£l  2.  fc  4. 

Syne 
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with  great  power  of  imagination  and  charaderiftic 
propriety  of  attribute.  The  fentiments  are  fuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  and  the  diftion  is 
highly  energetic.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  poem  is  not 

poiTeired 


Syne  byndging  and  whyndging, 

Qhen  thus  redufit  to  howps. 
They  dander  and  wander 

About  pure  lickmadowps. 

VifioTiyJl.  23. 

He  gangs  about  fornan  frae  place  to  place, 
As  fcrimpt  of  manners  as  of  fenfe  and  grace ; 
Opprefling  a'  in  punifhment  of  their  fin, 
That  are  within  his  tenth  degree  of  kin. 

Gent.  Shep.  aB  %.  fc.  4. 

But  now  it  *s  tyme  for  me  to  draw 
My  fliynand  fword  againft  club-law. 
And  gar  my  lion  rore. 

Fifion,Jl.  24. 

But  now  again  the  lion  rares. 
And  joy  fpreads  o'er  the  plain. 

Gent.  Shep.  ad  ^.  fc.2. 


The  viftor  proudly  cracks, 

He  has  blawn  out  our  lamp. 

Fiftonyji.^, 

For  without  oil  our  lamp  will 
Gae  blinkan  out. 

Edinburgh's  Salutation,  &c. 
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poflefled  of  uniform  excellence.  In  the  defcription 
of  the  caroufal  of  the  gods,  the  author  has  in- 
dulged his  talent  for  the  ludicrous,  at  the  expence 
of  his  propriety. 

A  few  of  the  poems  of  Ramfaj  are  written,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  in  what  may  properly 
be  termed  Englifli  verfe.  It  is  in  thefe  attempts, 
which  are  generally  of  a  graver  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  than  is  fuitable  to  his  genius,  that  our  Scotifli 
poet  chiefly  fails.  He  is  evidently  not  at  his  eafe. 
He  is  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony  ;  and,  from  want  of 
ufe,  he  feels  it  fit  awkwardly  upon  him.  He  is 
conflantly  falling  back  into  his  accuftomed  habits. 
He  miftakes  the  quantities,  and  fometimes  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  Englifh  words ;  as  we  may  fee  in  his 
Content^  and  in  his  poem  on  Friendfhip.  When 
he  clothes  the  fame  fentiment  in  Scotifh  and  in 
Englifli  phrafeology,  its  inferiority  in  the  latter 
drefs  is  moft;  remarkably  confpicuous.  Thus,  in 
the  beautiful  dialogue  between  Peggy  and  Jenny  in 
the  Gent/e  Shepherd,  the  latter  paints,  with  ge- 
nuine humour,  the  diftreflfes  incident  to  a  married 
life : 

O  'tis  a  pleafant  thing  to  be  a  bride — 
Syne  wliinging  gets  about  your  ingle  fide, 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fafheous  din  ; 
To  make  them  brats  then  ye  man  toil  and  fpin  : 

Ac 
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Ae  wean  fa's  fick,  ane  fcads  itfell  wi'  brue, 

Ane  breaks  his  fhin,  anither  tines  his  (hoe  ; 

The  de'il  gangs  o'er  Jock  Webfter,  hame  grows  hell, 

And  Pate  mifcaws  you  war  than  tongue  can  tell. 

In  the  poem  Intitled  Content,  we  find  the  fame 
fentiment  in  Englijh  ;  but  how  poor,  how  mean, 
in  comparifon  is  the  expreffion  ! 

The  pregnant  matron's  grief  as  much  prevails  ; 
Some  of  the  children  always  fomething  ails ; 
One  boy  is  fick,  t'  other  has  broke  his  head  ; 
And  nurfe  is  blam'd  when  little  mifs  Is  dead. 

Yet,  from  this  cenfure  of  his  pieces  in  Englifh 
verfe,  we  mufi;  except  the  poem  intitled  Healthy 
which  is  a  compofition  of  fuperior  merit.  Its  form 
is  that  of  fatire  ;  and  its  purpofe  is  to  inculcate  the 
attainment,  and  prefervation,  of  the  ineftimable 
bleffing  of  health,  by  the  delineation  of  a  feries  of 
charafters,  in  which  the  efFefts  of  floth,  effeminacy, 
gluttony,  ebriety,  and  every  fpecies  of  debauchery, 
are  contrailed  with  thofe  of  aftivity,  temperance, 
and  fobriety.  The  effects  of  the  paflions,  on  the 
bodily  temperature,  are  likewife  judicioufly  efti- 
mated  ;  the  peevifh,  the  envious,  and  the  malig- 
nant charadlers,  are  oppofed  to  the  cheerful,  the 
contented,  and  the  benevolent ;  and  the  prefer- 
vation of  a  juft  equilibrium  of  mind,  and  benignity 
of  heart,  is  fliewn  to  be  eminently  promotive  of  the 
VOL,  I.  h  vigour 
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vigour  of  the  animal  frame.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  bold  fpirit,  and  a  powerful  hand ; 
while  the  fatire  has  all  the  keennefs  of  the  ^wve- 
nalian  fchool. 

Of  lyric  poetry^  one  of  the  moft  difficult  fpecies 
is  the  fong.  It  is  one  of  thofe  mental  exertions, 
that  require  not  fo  much  a  fuperiority  either  of 
genius,  or  of  poetic  fancy,  as  a  certain  native  ad- 
drefs  :  fo,  in  the  intercourfe  of  life,  there  is  an 
elegance  of  manner,  which  pleafes,  independently, 
either  of  worth  or  ability.  Some  of  the  befl  fongs 
in  the  Englilh  language  were  written  by  contem- 
poraries and  countrymen  of  Ramfay ;  by  Crawfurd^ 
Ha?nilton  of  Bangour,  and  Lord  Birming  :  for  we 
have  nothing  more  perfedl,  in  that  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  than  Tweedfide^  "  What  beauties  does  Flora 
"  difdofe  ;'* — "  Go,  plaintive  founds  ; — and,  "  Did 
"  everfwain  a  nyrnph  adore.*^ — The  elegant  author 
of  Eflays  on  Song-writing  has  arranged  his  col- 
lection under  three  different  claiTes — ballad  and 
pafloral — paflionate  and  defcriptive — ingenious  and 
witty.  As  the  talents  of  Ra7nfay  were  confpicuous, 
in  all  of  thefe  departments,  it  might  be  prefumed 
that  he  (hould  particularly  excel,  in  fong  compofi- 
tion  :  and  in  reality  he  has  difplayed,  in  that  fpe- 
cies of  writing,  a  high  portion  of  merit ;  though 
perhaps  not  reaching  that  degree  of  eminence,  at 

which 
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which  Other  writers,  who  are  in  other  refpefts  of 
inferior  talents,  have  arrived.  This  appears  to 
have  arifen  from  his  hafte,  rather  than  his  incapa- 
city to  give  his  compofitions  that  perfect  polifh, 
which  feems  to  be  particularly  requifite  in  a  fong. 
Phillips  *  has  obferved  juftly,  that  "  a  fong  lofes 
"  all  its  luftre,  if  it  be  not  polifhed  with  the 
*'  greateft  accuracy.  The  fmallefl:  blemifh  in  it, 
"  like  a  flaw  in  a  jewel,  takes  off  the  whole  value 
"  of  it.  A  fong  is  as  it  were  a  little  image  in 
"  enamel,  that  requires  all  the  nice  touches  of  the 
"  pencil,  a  glofs  and  a  fmoothnefs,  with  thofe  de_ 
"  licate  finifhing  ftrokes,  which  would  be  fuper- 
*'  fluous  and  thrown  away  upon  larger  figures* 
"  where  the  ftrength  and  boldnefs  of  a  maflerly 
"  hand  gives  all  the  grace."  This  delicate  finifh- 
ing Ra?nfayh  hafly  pencil  could  not  always  be- 
ftow :  yet,  as  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  fenti- 
ment  are  flill  more  material  than  the  elegance  of  the 
drefs, 

Scribendi  recte,  fapere  principium,— 

we  find  many  of  his  fongs,  wherein  there  is  every 
thing  to  praife  in  the  thought,  and  fortunately  very 
little  in  the  expreflion,  that  diminifhes  its  power  of 

pleafmg. 

*  Guardian,  No.  i6. 

h2 
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pleafing.  An  excellent  judge*  has  declared  his 
opinion,  that  "  The  Lafs  of  Patic's  Mill — The 
"  Tellow-hair^ d  Laddie — Farewell  to  Lochaher — 
"  and  fome  others,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  equal  to 
"  any,  and  fuperior,  in  point  of  paftoral  fnnplicity, 
"  to  mofl  lyric  produ6lions,  either  in  the  Scotifti, 
"  or  any  other  language.'*  Among  thofe  others^ 
I  would  mention.  The  lajl  Time  I  came  o'er  the 
Moor — Bejfy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray — 'Now  wat  ye 
wha  I  met  yejlreen — Through  the  JVood  Laddie — 
The  Highland  Laddie — My  Patie  is  a  Lover  gay. 
His  ballad  on  Bon7iy  Kate,  (Lady  Catharine  Coch- 
ran,) which  is  written  in  the  flanza  of  Shenftone, 
has  uncommon  vigour  and  hilarity,  propriety  and 
polifh.  Such  then  are  the  lyric  merits,  which, 
notwithflanding  their  attendant  imperfeclions,  mud 
for  ever  give  Ramfay  a  very  high  place  among  the 
writers  of  Scotifti  and  Englifli  fong. 

In  the  year  1725,  Ramfay  publiftied  his  paftoral 
comedy  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  nobleft  and  molt 
permanent  monument  of  his  fame.  A  few  years  be- 
fore, he  had  publiftied,  in  a  fmgle  flieet,  A  Pajloral 
Dialogue  between  Patie  and  Roger,  which  was  re_ 

printed 


*  Mr.  R'ttfoiiy  wlio,  befides  other  ingenious  works,  has  fa- 
voured the  piibh'c  witli  two  admirable  colleftions  of  Englifli, 
and  of  Scotifh,  fongs  and  melodies. 
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printed  in  the  firfl:  collection  of  his  poems,  in  1721. 
This  compofition  being  much  admired,  his  literary 
friends  urged  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  a  regular 
drama :  and  to  this  fortunate  fuggeftion  the  literary 
world  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  moll  perfeft  pafto- 
ral  poems  that  has  ever  appeared  *. 

The  pajioral  drama  is  an  Invention  of  the  mo- 
derns. The  firfl  who  attempted  this  fpecies  of  poetry 
was  Agqftino  de  Beccari^  in  his  Sacr'ificio  Favola  Paf- 
torale,  printed  in  1553.  T'ajfo  is  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  the  hint  from  him ;  and  is  allowed,  in  his 
Aminta^  publifhed  in  1573,  to  have  far  furpafled 
his  mafher.  Guarini  followed,  whofe  Pajior  Fido 
contends  for  the  palm  with  the  Aminta^  and,  in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Italians,  is  judged  to 
have  obtained  It.  TaJJo  himfelf  Is  fald  to  have 
confefled  the  fuperior  merit  of  his  rival's  work ; 
but  to  have  added,  in  his  own  defence,  that  had 
Guarini  never  feen  his  Aminta,    he  never  would 

have 


*  In  the  quarto  of  1728,  the  foUownig  note  is  fubjoined  to 
the  firil  fcene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  :— "  This  firft  fcene  is  the 
**  only  piece  in  this  volume  that  was  printed  in  the  firft  :  hav- 
*'  ing  carried  the  paftoral  the  length  of  five  afts,  at  the  defire 
"  of  fome  perfons  of  diftincSlion,  I  was  obliged  to  print  this 
*'  preluding  fcene  with  the  reft." 

h3 
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have  furpaflfed  it.  Yet,  I  think,  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  this  preference  is  ill-founded.  Both 
thefe  compofitions  have  refplendent  beauties,  with 
glaring  defects  and  improprieties.  I  am,  however, 
much  miftaken,  if  the  latter  are  not  more  abundant 
in  the  Pq/ior  Fido,  as  the  former  are  predominant 
in  the  A?ninta.  Both  will  ever  be  admired,  for 
beauty  of  poetical  exprellion,  for  rich  imagery, 
and  for  detached  fentiments  of  equal  delicacy  and 
tendernefs :  but  the  fable,  both  of  the  Aminta,  and 
Pq/ior  Ficio,  errs  againft  all  probability  ;  and  the 
general  language  and  fentiments  of  the  charafters 
are  utterly  remote  from  nature.  The  fable  of  the 
Aminta  is  not  dramatic  ;  for  it  is  fuch,  that  the 
principal  incidents,  on  which  the  plot  turns,  are  in- 
capable of  reprefentation  :  the  beautiful  Silvia, 
ftripped  naked,  and  bound  by  her  hair  to  a  tree  by 
a  brutal  fatyr,  and  releafed  by  her  lover  Amyntas  ; 
—her  flight  from  the  wolves  ;— the  precipitation  of 
Amyntas  from  a  high  rock,  who  narrowly  efcapes 
being  dafhed  in  pieces,  by  having  his  fall  broken  by 
the  flump  of  a  tree ; — are  all  incidents,  incapable  of 
being  reprefented  to  the  eye ;  and  muft  therefore 
be  thrown  into  narration.  The  whole  of  the  lafl 
aft  is  narrative,  and  is  taken  up  entirely  with  the 
hiftory  of  A?nyntas*s  fall,  and  the  happy  change 
produced  in  the  heart  of  the  rigorous  Silvia,  when 
Ihe  found  her  lover  thus    miraculoufly  preferved 

from 
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from  the  cruel  death,  to  which  her  barbarity  had 
prompted  him  to  expofe  himfelf. 

Yet,  the  fable  of  the  A?ninta,  unnatural  and  un- 
dramatic,  as  it  is,  has  the  merit  of  fimplicity.  That 
of  the  Pajlor  Fido,  equally  unnatural  and  incre- 
dible, has  the  additional  demerit  of  being  com- 
plicated as  well  as  abfurd.  The  diftrefs  of 
Amyntas^  arifmg  from  an  adequate  and  natural 
caufe — rejefted  love,  excites  our  fympathy  ;  but 
the  diftrefs  in  the  Pajior  Fido  is  altogether  chime- 
rical ;  we  have  no  fympathy  with  the  calamities 
arifmg  from  the  indignation  of  Diana,  or  the  fup- 
pofed  neceflity  of  accomplifliing  the  abfurd  and 
whimfical  refponfe  of  an  oracle.  We  cannot  be 
affefted  by  the  paflions  of  fiftitious  beings.  The 
love  of  2ifatyr  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  odious 
and  difgufting. 

The  defeds  of  thefe  celebrated  poems  have  arifen 
from  the  erroneous  idea  entertained  by  their  au- 
thors, that  the  province  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry 
was  not  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  paint  that  chi- 
merical ftate  of  fociety,  which  is  termed  the  golde?i 
age.  Mr.  Addifon,  who,  in  the  Guardian,  has 
treated  the  fubjedl  of  paftoral  poetry  at  confiderable 
length,  has  drawn  his  critical  rules  from  that  ab- 
furd principle;  for  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
h  4  that, 
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that,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  paftoral  poetry, 
it  is  neceflary  to  cafl:  back  our  eyes  on  the  firfl:  ages 
of  the  world,  and  inquire  into  the  manners  of  men, 
*'  before  they  were   formed    into    large  focieties, 
*'  cities  built,  or  commerce  eftablifhed  :  a  ftate," 
fays  he,  "  of  eafe,  innocence,  and  contentment ; 
*'  where  plenty  begot  pleafure,  and  pleafure  begot 
"  fmging,  and  fniging  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
*'  begot  fmging  again :"  a  defcription  this,  which 
is  fo  fantaftical,  as  would  almofl:  perfuade  us,  that 
the  writer  meant  to  ridicule  his  own  doftrine,  if 
the  general  ftrain  of  his  criticifm  did  not  convince 
us  it  was  ferioufly   delivered.     Is   it  neceflary  to 
prove,  that  this  notion  of  paftoral  poetry,  however 
founded,  in  the  pra6lice  of  celebrated  writers,  has  no 
foundation  in  fa£l,  no  bafis  in  reafon,  nor  conformity 
to  good  fenfe  ?     To  a  juft  tafte,  and  unadulterated 
feelings,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  the 
fimple  manners,  ruftic  occupations,  and  rural  enjoy- 
ments of  its  inhabitants,  brought  into  view  by  the 
medium  of  a  well-contrived  dramatic  fable,  muft  af- 
ford a  much  higher  degree  of  pleafure,  than  any  chi- 
merical  fidlion,  in  which  Arcadian  nymphs   and 
fwains  hold  intercourfe  with  Pan  and  his  attendant 
fauns  and  fatyrs.     If  the  pofition  be  difputed,   let 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  be  fairly  compared   with  the 
Aminta^  and,  Pajlor  Fido. 


The 
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The  J^ory  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  fitted  to  excite 
the  warmefl:  intereft,  becaufe  the  fituations,  into 
which  the  charafters  are  thrown,  are  ftrongly  afFed- 
ing,  whilft  they  are  (triftly  confonant  to  nature  and 
probability.  The  whole  of  the  fable  is  authorized 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  in  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  piece  is  laid.  The  sera  of  Cromwel's 
ufurpation,  when  many  a  loyal  fubjed,  fharing  the 
misfortunes  of  his  exiled  fovereign,  were  ftripped  of 
their  eftates,  and  then  left  to  the  negled  and  defola- 
tion  of  forfeiture  ;  the  neceffity  under  which  thofe 
unhappy  fufferers  often  lay,  of  leaving  their  infant 
progeny  under  the  charge  of  fome  humble  but  at- 
tached dependant,  till  better  days  Ihould  dawn 
upon  their  fortunes ;  the  criminal  advantages  taken 
by  falfe  friends  in  ufurping  the  rights  of  the  fuf- 
ferers, and  fecuring  themfelves  againft  future  quef- 
tion  by  deeds  of  guilt ;  thefe  circumftances,  too 
well  founded  in  truth,  and  nature,  are  fufficient  to 
account  for  every  particular  in  this  moft  interefting 
drama,  and  give  it  perfed  verifmiilitude. 

The  fables  of  the  Ammta  and  Faftor  Fido,  drawn 
from  a  ftate  of  fociety  which  never  had  an  exift- 
ence,  are,  for  that  reafon,  incapable  of  exciting  any 
high  degree  of  intereft  ;  and  the  mind  cannot  for  a 
moment  remain  under  the  influence  of  that  decep- 
tion, which  it  is  the  great  purpofe  of  the  drama  to 
produce. 

The 
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The  charaders  or  perfons  of  the  Italian  paflorals 
are  coy  nymphs  and  fwains,  whofe  fole  occupation 
is  hunting  wild  beafts,  brutal  fatyrs  who  plot  againfl 
the  chaftity  of  thofe  nymphs,  (hepherds  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  gods,  ftupid  priefls  of  thefe 
gods  who  are  the  dupes  of  their  ambiguous  will, 
and  gods  themfelves  difguifed  like  fhepherds,  and 
influencing  the  conduct  and  ifliie  of  the  piece. 
The  manners  of  thefe  unnatural  and  ficlitious 
beings  are  proper  to  their  ideal  character.  A  dull 
moralizing  chorus  is  found  neceffary  to  explain 
what  the  characters  themfelves  mufl  have  left  un- 
told, or  unintelligible. 

The  perfons  of  the  Scotifh  paftoral  are  the  adlual 
inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  is  laid  > 
their  manners  are  drawn  from  nature  with  a  faith- 
ful pencil.  The  contrail  of  the  different  characters 
is  happily  imagined,  and  fupported  with  confum- 
mate  ikill.  Patie,  of  a  cheerful  and  fanguine  tem- 
perament ;  fpirited,  yet  free  from  vain  ambition ; 
contented  with  his  humble  lot ;  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  fuperior  underftanding,  and  feeling  in  him- 
felf  thofe  internal  fources  of  fatisfa£tIon,  which  are 
independent  of  the  adventitious  circumftances  of 
rank  and  fortune.  Roger,  of  a  grave  and  phleg- 
matic conftitution ;  of  kind  affedions,  but  of  that 
ordinary  turn  of  mind,  which  is  apt  to  fuppofe  fome 
neceflary   connection    between    the    poflefTion    of 

wealth 
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wealth  and  felicity.     The  former,  from  native  dig- 
nity of  charaiSler,  affuming  a  bold  pre-eminence, 
and  ailing  the  part  of  a  tutor  and  counfellor  to  his 
friend,  who  bends,  though  with  fome  reluftance, 
to  the  authority  of  a  nobler  mind.     The  principal 
female  charaders  are  contrafted  with  fimilar  ikill, 
and  equal  power  of  difcrimination.     Peggy-,  beau- 
tiful in  perfon  as  in  mind,  endowed  with  every 
quality  that  can  adorn  the  character  of  woman  ; 
gentle,  tender-hearted,  conftant  in  affection,  free 
from  vanity  as  from  caprice  ;  of  excellent  under- 
(landing  ;  judging  of  others  by  the  criterion  of  her 
own   innocent  mind,   and  therefore  forming  the 
mofl   amiable   views   of  human  nature.      Jenny, 
fenfible  and   affectionate,  fprightly  and  fatirical ; 
poffelTmg  the  ordinary  qualities  of  her  fex,   felf- 
love,  fimulation,  and  the  pafTion  of  conquefl ;  and 
pleafed  with  exercifmg  a  capricious   dominion  over 
the  mind  of  a  lover  ;  judging  of  mankind  rather 
from  the  cold  maxims  of  inflilled  prudential  cau- 
tion, than  from  the  native  fuggeflions  of  the  heart. 
— A  contrail  of  chara£lers  flrongly  and  fkllfuUy  op- 
pofed,  and  therefore  each  mofl  admirably  fitted  to 
bring  the  other  into  full  difplay. 

The  fubordinate  perfons  of  the  drama  are  drawn 
with  equal  fkill  and  fidelity  to  their  prototypes- 
Ghmd  and  Sy?non  are  the  genuine  pidures  of  the 

old 
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old  Scotifli  yeomanry,  the  Lothian  farmers  of  the 
lad  age,  in  their  manners,  fentiments,  and  modes 
of  life ;  humble,  but  refpeftable  -,  homely,  yet 
comfortable.  The  epifode  of  Bauldy,  while  it 
gives  a  pleafmg  variety,  without  interrupting  the 
principal  adion,  ferves  to  introduce  a  charafter  of 
a  different  fpecies,  as  a  foil  to  the  honeft  and  fimple 
worth  of  the  former.  It  paints  in  ftrong  colours, 
and  expofes  to  merited  reprobation  and  contempt, 
that  low  and  fordid  mind,  which  feeks  alone  the 
gratification  of  its  own  defires,  though  purchafed 
by  the  mifery  of  the  objea  of  its  affedion.  Bauldy 
congratulates  himfelf  on  the  cruel  difappointment 
of  Peggy's  love  ; — "  /  hope  we  'II  a'  Jleep  found,  but 
"  ane,  this  night  r—2indi  judges  her  prefent  fitu- 
ation  of  deep  diftrefs  to  be  the  mofl  favourable 
moment  for  preferring  his  own  fuit.  His  punifh- 
ment,  as  it  is  fuitable  to  his  demerits,  gives  entire 
fatisfaftion. 

The  Ambit  a,  and  Pajlor  Fido,  abound  in  beau- 
tiful fentiments,  and  paffages  of  the  moll  tender 
and  natural  fimplicity  ;  but  it  is  feldom  we  find  a 
fmgle  page,  in  which  this  pleafmg  impreffion  is  not 
effaced  by  fome  affecled  and  forced  conceit.  No- 
thing can  be  more  delicately  beautiful,  or  more 
agreeable  to  the  true  fimplicity  of  pafloral,  than 

Amyntas's 
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Amyntas'%  recounting  to  Tirc'is  the  rife  of  his  paf- 
fion  for  Silvia  : 

AMINTA. 

Eflendo  lo  fanciulletto,  ficche  appena 
Giunger  potea  con  la  man  pargoletta, 
A  corre  i  frutti  da  i  piegati  rami 
De  gli  arbofcelH,  intrinfeco  divenni 
De  la  pui  vaga  e  cara  verginella, 
Che  mai  (fpiegafle  alvento  chioma  d*oro— 
Congiunti  eran  gli  alberghi, 
Ma  piu  congiunti  i  cori : 
Seco  tendeva  infidie  con  le  reti 
Ai  pefci  cd  a  gli  augelli,  &c. 

The  defcription  of  their  joint  occupations  and 
fports,  till  love  infenfibly  arofe  in  the  breaft  of 
Tircis ;  the  natural  and  innocent  device  he  em- 
ployed to  obtain  a  kifs  from  Silvia  ;  the  difcovery 
of  his  affection,  and  his  defpair  on  finding  her 
heart  infenfible  to  his  paffion,  are  proofs  that  Tajfo 
was  a  true  poet,  and  knew  to  touch  thofe  firings, 
with  which  our  genuine  feelings  muft  ever  har- 
monize. In  elegant  and  juft  defcription  he  is 
equally  to  be  admired.  The  fcene  in  which  Tircis 
defcribes  the  lovely  Silvia  bound  naked  to  a  tree 
by  a  brutal  fatyr,  and  releafed  by  Amyntas,  whofe 
paffion  fhe  treated  with  fcorn,  is  one  of  the  mofl 
beautiful  pieces  of  poetic  painting  : 

-  egli  rivolfe 

I  cupidi  occhi  in  quelle  membra  belle 

Che 
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Che  come  fuole  tremolare  il  latte 

Ne'  glunche  *,  fi  parean  morbide  e  bianche. 

But,  when  Amyntas,  unloofing  his  difdainful  mif- 
trefs,  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  tree,  to  which  fhe  was 
tied ;  when  he  declares  its  rugged  trunk  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  bonds  of  that  beautiful  hair,  which 
encircled  it,  and  reproaches  its  cruelty  in  tearing 
and  disfiguring  thofe  charming  trefles,  we  laugh 
at  fuch  defpicable  conceits,  and  lament  that  vicious 
tafte,  to  which  even  a  true  poet  found  himfelf  (we 
prefume  againfl:  his  better  judgment)  fo  often  com- 
pelled to  facrifice.  So  likewife  when,  forgetting 
nature,  he  reforts  to  the  ordinary  cant  of  paftoral, 
the  language  and  thoughts  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil^ 
and  even  fuperadds  to  thofe  common-places,  the 
falfe  refinement,  which  in  his  age  delighted  his 
countrymen,  we  turn  with  diflatisfadion  from  his 
page.  If  we  compare  him,  where  the  fimilarity  of 
the  fubjecl  allows  a  comparifon,  with  the  Scotifh 
poet,  how  poor  does  the  Italian  appear  in  the  com- 
petition ! 

Thus 


*  To  underftand  this  beautiful  figure,  it  is  necefTary  to 
know,  that  the  Itahan  peafants  carry  the  curdled  milk  to  mar- 
ket in  baflcets  clofely  woven  of  green  rufhes :  hence  a  country 
treat  is  called  ^/««f a/a  ;  and  hence  the  'E.n^Yi^  junket . 
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Thus,  let  the  firfl:  fcene  of  the  Aminta^  between 
Sihia  and  Dafne,  be  compared  with  the  fcene  be- 
tween Jenny  and  Peggy,  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
The  fubjed  of  both  is  the  preference  between  a 
fingle  and  a  married  life  : 

DAFNE. 

Onde  nafce  11  tuo  odio  ? 

SILVIA* 

Dal  fuo  amore. 


Piacevol  padre  di  figlio  crudele* 
Ma  quando  max  da'  manfueti  agiielli 
Nacquer  le  tigri  ?  O  da  i  bei  cigni  i  corvi  ? 
O  me  inganni,  O  te  fteffa. 

SILVIA. 

Odio  il  fuo  amore, 
Ch'  odia  la  mia  oneftade— 


Hor  rifpondimi  almen,  s'  altri  t*  amafle, 
Gradfrefli  il  fuo  amore  in  quefta  guifa  ? 

SILVIA. 

In  quefta  guifa  gradirei  ciafcuno 
Infidiator  di  mia  verginitate, 
Che  tu  dimandl  amante,  ed  fo  nemico. 

Dafne, 
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DAFNE. 

Stimi  dunque 
II  monton  de  1'  agnella  ? 
De  la  giovenca  il  toro  ? 
Stimi  dunque  nemico 
II  tortore  a  la  fida  tortorella  ? 
Stimi  dunque  ftagione 
De  nemicitia  e  d'  ira 
La  dolce  primavera, 
Ch'  or  allegra  e  ridente 
Riconfiglia  ad  amare 
II  mondo  egli  animali, 
Egli  huomini  e  le  donne  ?  E  non  t'  accorgi 
Come  tutte  le  cofe 
Or  fono  innamorate 
»  D'  un  amor  pien  di  gioia  e  di  falute  ? 

Mira  la  quel  Colombo, 
Con  che  dolce  fufurro  lulingando, 
Bacia  la  fua  campagna  : 
Odi  quel  ufignuolo, 
Che  va  di  ramo  in  ramo, 
Cantando,  io  amo,  io  amo  :  e  fe  no'l  fai. 
La  bifcia  lafeia  il  fuo  veleno,  e  corre 
Cupida  al  fuo  amatore  : 
Van  le  tigri  in  amore  : 
Ama  il  leon  fuperbo  :  e  tu  fol,  fiera 
Piu  che  tutte  le  fere, 
Albergo  gli  dineghi  nel  fuo  petto. 
Ma  che  dico  leonl,  e  tigri,  e  ferpi, 
Che  pur  an  fentimento  ?  Amano  ancora 
Gli  alberi.     Veder  puoi  con  quanto  affetto 
E  con  quanti  iterati  abbraciamenti 
La  vite  s'avvlticchia  al  fuo  marito  ; 
L'  abete  ama  1'  abete,  il  pino  il  pino, 

L'  orno 
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L*  orno  per  1'  orno,  e  per  lo  falce  il  falce, 
E  1'  un  per  1'  altro  faggio  arde  e  fofpira,  &c. 

SILVI A. 

Or  fu  quando  i  fofpiri 
Udiro  de  le  piante, 
lo  foil  contenta  allor  d'  efler  amante. 

Amintat  att.  l.  fc.l. 

Thus  tranjlated: 

DAPHNE. 

But  whence  can  fpring  thy  hate  ? 

SILVIA. 

Whence  ?  from  his  love. 

DAPHNE. 

Too  cruel  offspring  of  fo  kind  a  fire  ! 
When  was  it  heard  that  e'er  the  tender  lamb 
Produced  a  tiger,  or  the  rook  a  fwan  ? — 
Sure  you  deceive  yourfelf,  or  jeft  with  me. 

SILVIA. 

How  can  I  choofe  but  hate  his  love, 
Which  hates  my  chaftity  ? 


Now  tell  me,  fhould  another  thus  addrefs  thee, 
Would'ft  thou  in  fuch  harfli  kind  receive  his  love  ? 

SILVIA. 

In  fuch  harfli  kind  I  ever  would  receive 
The  traitor  who  would  ileal  my  virgin  jewel : 
Whom  you  term  lover  I  account  a  foe. 

VOL.  I.  i  DAPHNE- 
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DAl'HNE^ 

Thus  to  the  ewe  the  ram 
Thou  deem'ft  a  foe  ;  or  to  the  tender  heifer, 
The  fturdy  bull  ;  the  turtle  to  its  mate. 
Thus  the  delightful  fpring 
Seems  in  thy  mind  the  feafon  of  fell  hate, 
And  deadly  enmity  ;  the  lovely  fpring 
That  fmiling  prompts  to  univerfal  love, 
That  roufes  nature's  flame  thro'  all  her  bounds  : 
Nor  lefs  in  animals  of  every  kind. 
Than  favour'd  man.     See  how  creation  glows, 
In  all  her  works,  with  love's  imperious  flame  ! 
Mark  yonder  doves  that  bill,  and  fport,  and  kifs  : 
Hear'ft  thou  the  nightingale,  as  on  the  bough 
She  evermore  repeats,  *'  I  love,  I  love  :" 
The  wily  fnake  fheaths  her  envenom'd  fang, 
And  finuous  glides  her  to  her  glofly  mate : 
The  favage  tiger  feels  the  potent  flame  : 
The  grim  majeftic  lion  growls  his  love 
To  the  refounding  forefl:.—  Wilder  thou 
Than  nature's  wildeft  race,  fpurn'ft  at  that  power 
To  which  all  nature  bows. — But  why  of  thefe, 
Of  the  grim  lion,  or  the  fpotted  lynx, 
Or  wily  ferpcnt  ? — thefe  have  fenfe  and  feeling. 
Even  ttees  inanimate  confefs  the  god  : 
See  how  the  vine  clings  with  a  fond  embrace  ; 
The  mountain  fir,  the  pine,  the  elm,  the  beech. 
Have  each  their  favour'd  mate:  they  burn,  they  figh,  &c. 

SILVIA. 

Well,  when  my  ear  fliall  hear  their  fighs  of  love, 
Perhaps  1  too  may  learn  to  love  like  them. 


By 
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By  a  fimilar  ftrain  of  argument,  Linco,  in  the 
Pqftor  Fido,  endeavours  to  perfuade  Silvio  to  love, 
whofe  fole  delight  is  in  the  chace,  and  who  tells 
his  advifer,  that  he  would  not  give  one  wild  beaft, 
taken  by  his  dog  Melampo^  for  a  thoufand  beau- 
tiful nymphs.  Linco  bids  him  "  See  how  all  na- 
"  ture  loves,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea  ;  and 
"  that  beautiful  morning  ftar  that  now  fhines  fo 
"  bright,  {he  likewife  loves,  and  fliines  more  fplen- 
"  did  from  her  amorous  flame  :  fee  how  fhe 
"  blufhes,  for  now  perhaps  fhe  has  jufl  left  the 
"  flolen  embraces  of  her  lover.  The  woods,  and 
"  all  their  favage  inhabitants,  the  feas,  the  dol- 
"  phins,  the  huge  whales,  &c.  &c.'* 

How  poor  is  all  this  refinement  and  conceit, 
when  compared  with  the  language  of  truth  and 
nature !  When  Peggy,  in  the  confidence  of  a 
warm  and  innocent  heart,  defcribes  to  her  compa- 
nion the  delights  of  a  mutual  paffion,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  domeftic  blifs,  and  the  happinefs  arifing 
from  the  exercife  of  the  parental  duties  and  affec- 
tions ;  contrafting  thefe  with  the  cold  and  felfifh 
feelings  of  determined  celibacy,  it  is  nature  that 
fpeaks  in  every  line,  and  the  heart  yields  its  warm- 
eft  fympathy,  as  the  judgment  its  complete  con- 
vidion : 

i  2  PEGGY. 
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PEGGY. 

Sic  coarfe-fpun  thoughts  as  thae  want  pith  to  move 
My  fettled  mind  ;  I  'm  o'er  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath, 
But  want  of  him  I  dread  nae  other  flcaith. 
There  's  nane  of  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  fie  afmile,  or  fie  twa  glancing  een. 
And  then  he  fpeaks  wi'  fie  a  taking  art, 
His  words  they  thrill  like  mufic  thro'  my  heart ; 
How  blythly  can  he  fport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jeft  at  fecklefs  fears  that  fright  the  lave. 
Ilk  day  that  he  's  alane  upon  the  hill, 
He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  fl<ill : 
He  is — but  what  need  I  fay  that  or  this, 
I'd  fpend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is  ! 

To  the  farcaftical  picture  which  Jenny  draws  of  the 
anxieties  and  turmoil  of  a  wedded  life,  Peggy  thus 
warmly  replies : 

Yes,  it 's  a  heartfomc  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  fprouts  are  rife. 
Gif  I  'm  fae  happy,  I  fhall  hae  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow,  Jenny  !   can  there  greater  pleafure  be. 
Than  fee  fie  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at,  their  greateft  wifh, 
Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kifs  ? 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  of  them,  when  love  makes  care  delight  *  ? 

JENNY. 

*  When  the  fentiments  are  drawn  from  nature,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that,  where  the  fubjed  is  fimilar,  there  fhould  be  a  con- 

'    currence 
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JENNY. 

But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warft  of  a', 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  fliould  beggary  draw  : 
Your  nowt  may  die  ;  the  fpate  may  bear  away 
Frae  afF  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  of  hay  ; 
The  thick  blawn  wreaths  of  fnaw,  or  blaftiy  thows. 
May  fmoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes,  &c. 


May  fic  ill  luck  befa'  that  filly  (he 
Wha  has  fic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Let  folk  bode  weel,  and  ftrive  to  do  their  beft, 
Nae  mair  's  requir'd  ;  let  heaven  make  out  the  reft. 
I  've  heard  my  honeft  uncle  aften  fay. 
That  lads  fhould  a*  for  wives  that 's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maift  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-ftor'd  room,  unlefs  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  fhall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
To  gather  wealth  to  raife  my  fhepherd's  heart : 

Whate'er 


currence  of  thought  between  two  genuine  poets,  who  never 
faw  each  other's  works.  How  fimilar  is  the  following  paflage 
of  the  loth  fatire  of  Boileau  to  the  imagery  of  this  beautiful 
family  pidure ! 

Quelle  joie  en  effet,  quelle  douceur  extreme 

De  fe  voir  carefler  d'  une  epoufe  qu'on  aime  ;— 

De  voir  autour  de  foi  croitre  dans  la  maifon, 

Sous  les  paifibles  loix  d'  une  agreable  mere 

De  petits  citoyens  dont  on  croit  etre  pere  ! 

Quel  charme  au  moindre  mal  qui  nous  vient  menacer 

De  la  voir  aullitot  accourir,  s'  emprefler,  &c. 


»3 
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Wliate'er  he  wins  I  '11  guide  wi'  canny  care, 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair, 
For  halefome,  clean,  cheap,  and  fufficient  ware. 
A  flock  of  lambs>  cheefe,  butter,  and  fome  woo', 
Shall  firft  be  fald  to  pay  the  laird  his  due  ; 
Svne  a'  behind 's  our  ain. — Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth  we  thro'  the  warld  will  fteer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 
He  '11  blefs  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

JENNY. 

But  what  if  fome  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks,  and  twabewicching  een. 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  ken'd  kiffes,  hardly  worth  a  feg  ? 

PEGGY. 

Nae  mair  of  that : — dear  Jenny,  to  be  free. 
There  's  fome  men  conftanter  in  love  than  we ; 
Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Has  bleft  them  with  fohdity  of  mind  : 
They  'II  reafon  calmly,  and  with  kindnefs  fmile, 
When  our  fhort  paffions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sae  whenfoe'er  they  flight  their  maiks  at  hame, 
'Tis  ten  to  ane  the  wives  are  maifl  to  blame. 
Then  I  '11  employ  wi'  pleafure  a'  my  art. 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  fecure  his  heart : 
At  een,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
I  '11  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will : 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  thro'  wind  and  rain, 
Ableezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearth -ftane; 
And  foon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  ilafi", 
The  feething  pat 's  be  ready  to  tak'  aff 


Clean 
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Clean  hag-a-bag  I  '11  fpread  upon  his  board, 
And  ferve  him  wi'  the  bell  we  can  afford  : 
Good-humour  and  white  bigonets  fhall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 

Ja.  I.  fc.2. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  nature ;  nor  is  the 
language,  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  inadequate 
to  their  force  and  tendernefs  :  for  to  thofe  who  un- 
derftand  the  Scotifh  dialed,  the  expreflion  will  be 
found  to  be  as  beautiful  as  the  thought.  It  is  in 
thofe  touches  of  fimple  nature,  thofe  artlefs  de. 
fcriptions,  of  which  the  heart  inftantly  feels  the 
force,  thus  confefling  their  confonance  to  truth, 
that  Ramfay  excels  all  the  paftoral  poets  that  ever 
wrote. 

Thus  Patie  to  Peggy,  alTuring  her  of  the  con- 
flancy  of  his  afFedion  : 

I  *m  fare  I  canna  change  : — ye  need  na  fear  ; 
The'  we  *re  but  young,  I  've  loo'd  you  mony  a  year : 
I  mind  it  weel,  whan  thou  could'ft  hardly  gang, 
Or  lifp  out  words,  I  choos'd  you  frae  the  thrang 
Of  a'  the  bairns,  and  led  thee  by  the  hand 
Aft  to  the  tanfy-know,  or  rafhy  ftrand, 
Thou  fmiling  by  my  fide  : — I  took  delight 
To  pou  the  rafhes  green  wi'  roots  fae  white, 
Of  which,  as  well  as  my  young  fancy  could, 
For  thee  I  plet  the  flow'ry  belt  and  fnood. 

Aa.  2.y?.  4. 

14  Let 
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Let  this  be  contrafted  with  its  correfponding  fenti- 
ment  in  the  Pajlor  Fido,  when  Mirtillo  thus  pleads 
the  conftancy  of  his  afFedion  for  Amaryllis  : 

Prima  che  mai  cangiar  voglia,  O  penllere, 

Cangero  vita  in  morte  : 

Pero  che  la  belliffima  Amarylli, 

Cofi  com'  e  crudel,  com'  e  fpietata, 

E  fola  e  la  vita  mia, 

Ne  puo  gia  foftener  corporea  falma, 

Piu  d'  un  cor,  piu  d'  un  alma. 

Sooner  than  change  my  mind,  my  darling  thought, 
Oh  may  my  life  be  changed  into  death  ! 

(and  mark  the  pledge  of  this  affurance) 

For  cruel  tho',  tho'  mercilefs  flie  be. 
Yet  my  whole  life  is  wrapt  in  Amaryllis  ; 
Nor  can  the  human  frame,  I  think,  contain 
A  double  heart  at  once,  a  double  foul ! 

Pajl.  Fid.  aa.  ^.  fc.  6. 

The  charm  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  arifes  equally 
from  the  nature  of  the  paffions,  which  are  there  de- 
lineated, and  the  engaging  fimplicity  and  truth, 
with  which  their  effeds  are  defcribed.  The  poet 
paints  an  honourable  and  virtuous  afFedion  be- 
tween a  youthful  pair  of  the  mod  amiable  cha" 
radler  j  a  paflion  indulged  on  each  fide  from  the 
pureft  and  mod  difmterefled  motives,  furmounting 
the  fevered  of  all  trials — the  unexpefted  elevation 
of  the  lover  to  a  rank  which,  according  to  the 

maxims 
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maxims  of  the  world,  would  preclude  the  pofli- 
blUty  of  union  ;  and  crowned  at  length  by  the  de- 
lightful and  moll  unlooked  for  difcovery,  that  this 
union  is  not  only  equal  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
parties,  but  is  an  a£l  of  retributive  juflice.  In  the 
anxious  fufpenfe,  that  precedes  this  difcovery,  the 
conflift  of  generous  palTions  in  the  breads  of  the 
two  lovers  is  drawn  with  confummate  art,  and 
gives  rife  to  a  fcene  of  the  utmoil  tendernefs,  and 
the  mofl  pathetic  intereft.  Cold  indeed  mud  be 
that  heart,  and  dead  to  the  fineft  fenfibilites  of 
our  nature,  which  can  read  without  emotion  the 
interview  between  Patie  and  Peggy,  after  the  dif- 
covery of  Patie' ^  elevated  birth,  which  the  follow- 
ing Hnes  defcribe : 


-I  My  P^ggy*  why  in  tears 

Smile  as  ye  wont,  allow  nac  room  for  fears  : 
The'  I  'm  nae  mair  a  (hepherd,  yet  I  'm  thine. 


PEGGY. 

I  dare  not  think  fae  high. — I  now  repine 
At  the  unhappy  chance  that  made  not  me 
A  gentle  match,  or  ftill  a  herd  kept  thee. 
Wha  can  withoutten  pain  fee  frae  the  coaft 
The  (hip  that  bears  his  all  like  to  be  loft  ; 
Like  to  be  carried,  by  fome  rever's  hand, 
Far  frae  his  wifhes  to  fome  diftant  land  ? 
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Ne'er  quarrel  fate,  whilft  it  \vi'  me  remains 
To  raife  thee  up,  or  ftill  attend  thefe  plains. 
My  father  has  forbid  our  loves,  I  own  ; 
But  love  's  fuperior  to  a  parent's  frown  : 
I  falfehood  hate :  —  come,  kifs  thy  cares  away  ; 
I  ken  to  love,  as  weel  as  to  obey. 
Sir  William  's  generous  ;  leave  the  taflc  to  me, 
To  make  ftriA  duty,  and  true  love  agree. 

PEGGY. 

Speak  on,  fpeak  ever  thus,  and  ftiil  my  grief ; 
But  fhort  I  dare  to  hope  the  fond  relief. 
New  thoughts  a  gentler  face  will  foon  infpire,     - 
That  wi'  nice  air  fv^'ims  round  in  filk  attire  ; 
Then  I,  poor  me  !   wi'  fighs  may  ban  my  fate, 
When  the  young  laird  's  nae  mair  my  heartfome  Pate. 
Nae  mair  again  to  hear  fweet  tales  expreft 
By  the  blyth  fhepherd  that  excell'd  the  reft  ; 
Nae  mair  be  envied  by  the  tattling  gang, 
When  Patie  kifs'd  me,  when  I  danc'd  or  fang  ; 
Nae  mair,  alake  !   we  '11  on  the  meadow  play, 
And  rin  half  breathlefs  round  the  rucks  of  hay. 
As  aft-times  I  hae  fled  from  thee  right  fain. 
And  fawn  on  purpofe  that  I  might  be  ta'en  : 
Nae  mair  around  the  foggy  know  I  '11  creep, 
To  watch  and  gaze  upon  thee  while  afleep. — 
But  hear  my  vow— 't  will  help  to  gi'e  me  eafe— 
May  fudden  death,  or  deadly  fair  difeafe, 
And  warft  of  ills,  attend  my  wretched  life, 
If  e'er  to  ane  but  thee  I  be  a  wife  ! 


PATIS. 
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PATIE. 

Sure  heaven  approves  : — and  be  afTur'd  of  me, 
I  '11  ne'er  gang  back  of  what  I  've  fworn  to  thee  ; 
And  time,  tho'  time  man  interpofe  awhile, 
And  I  man  leave  my  Peggy  and  this  ifle, 
Yet  time,  nor  diftance,  nor  the  faireft  face, 
(If  there  's  a  fairer,)  e'er  fhall  fill  thy  place. 
I  'd  hate  my  fortune,  &c. 

With  fimilar  fervent  aflurances  of  the  conftancy  of 
his  affeclion,  Patie  prevails  in  calming  the  agitation 
of  Peggy's  mind,  and  banifliing  her  fears.  She  de- 
clares (he  will  patiently  await  the  happy  period  of 
his  return,  foothing  the  long  interval  with  prayers 
for  his  welfare,  and  fedulous  endeavours  to  im- 
prove and  accomplish  her  mind,  that  fhe  may  be 
the  more  worthy  of  his  affedion.  The  fcene  con- 
cludes with  an  effulion  of  her  heart  in  a  fentiment 
of  inimitable  tendernefs  and  beauty  : 

With  every  fetting  day  and  rifing  morn, 

I  '11  kneel  to  heaven  and  aflc  thy  fafe  return  ; 

Under  that  tree,  and  on  the  fuckler  brae, 

Where  aft  we  wont,  when  bairns,  to  lin  and  play  ; 

And  to  the  hizel-fhaw,  where  firft  ye  vow'd 

Ye  wad  be  mine,  and  I  as  eithly  trow'd, 

I  '11  aften  gang,  and  tell  the  trees  and  flow'rs, 

Wi'  joy,  that  they  '11  bear  witnefs  I  am  yours. 

ji^^.  fc.  2. 

To  a  paflion  at  once  fo  pure,  fo  delicate,  fo  fer- 
vent, and  fo  difinterefled  in  its  objed,  with  what 

propriety 
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propriety  may  we  apply  that  beautiful  apoflrophe 
of  Burns,  in  his  Cottar* s  Saturday  Night ! 

O  happy  love  !   where  love  like  this  is  found  ; 

O  heartfelt  raptures  !  bhfs  beyond  compare  ! 

If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleafure  fpare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

*Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modeft  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  fcents  the  evening 
gale. 

In  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  Ramfay 
yields  to  few  poets  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
times.  How  naturally  does  poor  Roger  conjedure 
the  infenfibility  of  his  miftrefs  to  his  paflion,  from 
the  following  fimple,  but  finely-imagined  cir- 
cumftances : 

My  Bawty  is  a  cur  1  dearly  like  ; 

Even  while  he  fawn'd  (he  ftrak  the  poor  dumb  tyke  : 

If  I  had  fill'd  a  nook  within  her  bread. 

She  wad  have  fhawn  mair  kindnefs  to  my  beaft. 

When  I  begin  to  tune  my  ftock  and  horn, 

Wi'  a'  her  face  fhe  fhaws  a  cauldrife  fcorn  : 

Lad  night  I  play'd,  ye  never  heard  fie  fpite  ; 

O^er  Bogie  was  the  tune,  and  her  delight ; 

Yet  tauntingly  rtie  at  her  coufin  fpeer'd, 

Gif  file  could  tell  what  tune  I  play'd,  and  fneer'd. 

Aa  i.fc.i. 

The 
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The  counfel,  which  Patie  gives  his  friend,  to  prove 
with  certainty  the  ftate  of  'Jenny' ^  afFe£lions,  is  the 
refult  of  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart : 

Daft  gowk  !  leave  afF  that  filly  whinging  way  ;  ' 
Seem  carelefs ;  there  's  my  hand  ye  '11  win  the  day. 
Hear  how  I  ferv'd  my  lafs,  I  love  as  weel 
As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  wi'  heart  as  leal. 

Then  follows  a  pifture  fo  natural,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  antiquity  that  can  parallel  it : 

Laft  morning  I  was  gay,  and  early  out ; 

Upon  a  dyke  I  lean'd,  glow'ring  about ; 

I  faw  my  Meg  come  linkan  o'er  the  lee  ; 

I  faw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  faw  na  me  ; 

For  yet  the  fun  was  wading  thro  the  mift, 

And  fhe  was  clofe  upon  me  ere  fhe  wift. 

Hir  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  fweetly  fiiaw 

Her  ftraight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  fnaw  ; 

Her  cockernony  fnooded  up  fu'  ileek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek  ; 

Her  cheeks  fae  ruddy,  and  her  een  fae  clear, 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  like  ony  hunny  pear  : 

Neat,  neat  fhe  was  in  buftine  waiftcoat  clean, 

As  fhe  came  (Idffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

Blythfome  1  cry'd,  "  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

'*  I  ferly  wherefore  ye  're  fae  foon  afleer  ! 

**  But  I  can  guefs,  ye  're  gawn  to  gather  dew  :" 

She  fcowr'd  awa,  and  faid,  "  What 's  that  to  you  ?" 

«  Then 
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"  Then  fare  ye  weel,  Meg  dorts,  and  e'en  's  ye  like," 

I  carelefs  cry'd,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dyke. 

I  trow  when  that  fhe  faw,  within  a  crack, 

She  came  wi'  a  right  thievelefs  errand  back  ; 

Mifca'd  me  firft  ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog, 

To  wear  up  three  vvafF  ewes  ftray'd  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh,  and  fae  did  fhe  ;  then  wi'  great  hafte 

I  clafp'd  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waift  ; 

About  her  yielding  waift,  and  took  a  fowth 

Of  fweetell  kHfes  frae  her  glowing  mouth  : 

While  hard  and  faft  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 

My  very  faul  came  lowping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  fair  fhe  fletwi'  me  'tween  ilka  fmack. 

But  weel  I  kend  fhe  meant  na  as  flie  fpake. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom, 

Do  ye  fae  too,  and  never  fafli  your  thumb  ; 

Seem  to  forfake  her,  foon  fhe  '11  change  her  mood  ; 

Gae  woo  anither,  and  fhe  '11  gang  clean  wood. 

Aa  I.  fc.  1. 

If,  at  times,  we  difcern  in  the  Aminta  the  proofs 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  fimple 
and  genuine  language  of  nature,  our  emotions  of 
pleafure  are  foon  checked  by  fome  frivolous  ftroke 
of  refinement,  or  fome  cold  conceit.  In  the  Fojlor 
Fido,  the  latter  impreffion  is  entirely  predominant, 
and  we  are  feldom  gratified  with  any  thing  like  a 
natural  or  fimple  fentiment.  The  character  of 
Silvio,  utterly  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  beauty  or 
of  female  excellence,  and  who  repays  an  ardent 
paflion  with  infolence  and  hatred,  if  it  exifts  at  all 

in 
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in  nature,  is  fitted  only  to  excite  contempt  and  de- 
teflation.  Dormda*s  courtfhip  of  Silvio  is  equally 
naufeous,  and  the  ftratagem  fhe  employs  to  gain 
his  love  is  alike  unnatural.  She  fteals  and  hides 
his  favourite  dog  Mela'mp,  and  then  throwing  her- 
felf  in  his  way  while  he  is  whooping  after  him 
through  the  foreft,  tells  him  (he  has  found  both 
the  dog  and  a  wounded  doe,  and  claims  her  re- 
ward for  the  difcovery.  "  What  fhall  that  be  ?" 
fays  Silvio. — "  Only,"  replies  the  nymph,  "  one 
*'  of  thofe  things  that  your  mother  fo  often  gives 
«  you."—"  What,"  fays  he,  "  a  box  o'  the  ear?" 
— "  Nay,  nay,  but,'*  fays  Dorinda,  "  does  fhe 
"  never  give  theeakifs?" — "  She  neither  kifles 
"  me,  nor  wants  that  others  fhould  kifs  me." — 

SILVIO. 

Parla  fe  vuoi 
Effer  intefa. 

DORINDA. 

O  mifera  !  un  di  quelli,     ^ 
Che  ti  da  la  tua  madre. 

SILVIO. 

Una  guanciata  ? 

DORINDA. 

Una  guanciata  a  chi  t'  adora,  Silvio  ? 

SILVIO. 
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Ma  carregia  con  quelle  ella  fovente 
Mi  fuole. 

DOR  I  NDA. 

Ah  fo  ben  io  che  non  e  vero  ; 
Etal'  hor  non  ti  bacia  ? 


Ne  mi  bacia, 
Ne  viiol  ch'  altri  mi  baci. 

The  dog  Is  produced,  and  Silvio  afks,  "  Where  is 
"  the  doe  ?"— "  That  poor  doe,*'  fays  fhe,  "  am  I/' 
A  petulance  which,  though  rudely,  we  cannot  fay 
is  unjuflly  punlfhed,  by  Silvio  giving  a  thoufand 
kiffes  to  his  dear  dog,  and  leaving  the  forward 
nymph,  with  a  flat  affurance  of  his  hatred,  to  ru- 
minate on  his  fcorn,  and  her  own  indelicacy.  If 
this  is  nature,  it  is  at  lead  not  la  belle  nature. 

But  the  circumflance,  on  which  turns  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  obdurate  Silvio,  bids  defiance  even 
to  pofTibihty.  Hunting  in  the  foreft,  he  holds  a 
long  difcourfe  with  an  echo,  and  is  half  perfuaded, 
by  the  refleded  founds  of  his  own  voice,  that  there 
is  fome  real  pleafure  in  love,  and  that  he  himfelf 
mufl  one  day  yield  to  its  influence.  Dorinda 
clothes  herfelf  in  the  fkin  of  a  wolf,  and  is  fhot 
by  him  with  an  arrow,   miftaking   her  for   that 

animal. 
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animal.  Then  all  at  once  he  becomes  her  moft 
paflionate  lover,  fucks  out  the  barb  of  the  arrow 
with  a  plaifter  of  green  herbs,  and  fwears  to  marry 
her  on  her  recovery,  which,  by  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  is  fortunately  accompHftied  in  an  in- 
ftant. 

Equally  unnatural  with  the  fable  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  this  paltoral.  Amaryllis,  paffionately 
adored  by  Mirtilh,  and  fecretly  loving  him,  em" 
ploys  a  long  and  refined  metaphyfical  argument  to 
perfuade  him,  that  if  he  really  loves  her,  he  ought 
to  love  her  virtue  ;  and  that  man's  true  glory  lies 
in  curbing  his  appetites.  The  7noral  chorus  feems 
to  have  notions  of  love  much  more  confonant  to 
human  nature,  who  difcourfes  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  different  kinds  of  kifles,  and  the  fu- 
preme  pleafure  felt,  when  they  are  the  expreffion 
of  a  mutual  paffion.  But  we  need  no  chorus  to 
elucidate  arcana  of  this  nature. 

True  it  is  that  in  this  drama,  as  in  the  Aminta, 
there  are  paffages  of  fuch  tranfcendant  beauty,  of 
fuch  high  poetic  merit,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if, 
to  many  readers,  they  fhould  veil  every  abfurdity 
of  fable,  or  of  the  general  ftrain  of  fentiment :  for 
who  is  there  that  can  read  the  apoftrophe  of  Ama- 
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ryllis  to  the  groves  and  woods,  the  eulogy  of  rural 
life— 

Care  felve  beate,  &c. ; 

the  charming  addrefs  of  Mirtillo  to  the  fpring— 

O  primavera  gioventi  del  anno,  &c.  ; 

or  the  fanciful,  but  infpired  defcription  of  the  age 
of  gold — 

O  bella  eta  de  1'  oro  !  &c.  ; 

who  is  there  that  can  read  thefe  paffages  without 
the  higheft  admiration  and  delight  ?  but  it  mud 
at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that  the  merit  of  thefe 
Italian  poets  lies  in  thofe  highly  finifhed,  but  thinly 
fown  paflages  of  fplendor ;  and  not  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  fables,  or  the  confonance  of  their  ge- 
neral fentiments  to  truth  and  nature. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  paftoral  poetry,  when 
it  attempts  an  actual  delineation  of  nature,  (which 
we  have  feen  is  too  feldom  its  obje£t,)  lies  in  the 
aflbciation  of  delicate  and  affe6ting  fentiments  with 
the  genuine  manners  of  ruftic  life  ;  an  union  fd 
difficult  to  be  accomplifhed,  that  the  chief  paftoral 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  either  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  attempt,  by  choofmg  to  paint 
a  fabulous  and  chimerical  ftate  of  fociety  j  or  have 

failed 
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failed  in  their  endeavour,  either  by  indulging  in 
fuch  refinement  of  fentiment  as  is  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  with  ruftic   nature,  or  by  endowing  their 
charafters  with  fuch   a  rudenefs  and  vulgarity  of 
manners  as  is   hoftile  to  every  idea   of  delicacy. 
It  appears  to  me   that  Ramfay  has  mofl    happily 
avoided   thefe  extremes  ;    and  this   he   could    the 
better  do,  from  the  fing-ularlv  fortunate   choice  of 
his  fubjed.     The  principal  perfons  of  the  drama, 
though    trained   from  infancy  in  the  manners  of 
ruftic  life,  are  of  generous  birth  ;  to  whom  there- 
fore we  may  allow,  from  nature  and  the  influence 
of  blood,  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  a  nobler 
mode  of  thinking,  than  to  ordinary  peafants.     To 
thefe  chara£lers  the  poet  has  therefore,  with  perfect 
propriety  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  given 
the  generous  fentiments  that  accord  with  their  con- 
dition, though  veiled  a  little  by  the  manners,  and 
conveyed  in  the  language  which  fuits  their  acci- 
dental fituation.     The  other  chara6lers,  who  are 
truly  peafants,  are  painted  with  fidelity  from  na- 
ture ;  but  even  of  thefe,  the  fituation  chofen  by 
the  poet  was  favourable  for  avoiding  that  extreme 
vulgarity  and  coarfenefs  of  manners  which  would 
have  offended  a  good  tafte.     The  peafantry  of  the 
Fentland  hills^  within  fix  or  feven  miles  of  the  me- 
tropolis, with  which  of  courfe  they  have  frequent 
communication,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  the 
fame  rudenefs  of  manners  which  diflinguifhes  thofe 
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of  the  remote  part  of  the  country.  As  the  models, 
therefore,  from  which  the  poet  drew  were  caft  in  a 
finer  mould  than  mere  provincial  ruftics,  fo  their 
copies,  as  drawn  by  him,  do  not  offend  by  their 
vulgarity,  nor  is  there  any  greater  degree  of  ruf- 
ticity  than  what  merely  diftinguifhes  their  mode  of 
life  and  occupations. 

In  what  I  have  faid  of  the  manners  of  the  cha- 
raders   in  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  I  know  that  I  en- 
counter the  prejudices  of  fome  Scotijh  critics,  who 
allowing  otherwife  the  very  high  merits  of  Ramfay 
as  a  poet,  and  giving  him  credit  in  particular  for 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  fkill  to  touch 
the  pafTions,  quarrel  with  him  only  on  the  fcore  of 
his  language  ;  as  they  feem  to  annex  infeparably 
the  idea  of  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity  to  every  thing 
that  is  written  in  the  native  dialed  of  their  country : 
but  of  this  I  have  faid  enough  before.     To  every 
Englifhman,  and,  I  truft,  to  every  Scotfman  not  of 
faflidious   refinement,    the    dialeil:   of  the  Gentk 
Shepherd  will  appear  to  be  mofl:  perfectly  confonant 
to  the  charaders  of  the  fpeakcrs,  and  the  times  in 
which  the  adlion  is  laid.     To  this  latter  circum- 
ftance  the  critics  I  have  jufl  mentioned  feem  not  to 
have  been  fufHciently  attentive.     The  language  of 
this  paftoral  is  not  precifely  the  Scotifli  language 
of  the  prefent  day  :  the  poet  himfelf  fpoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  his 

perfons 
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perfons  were  of  the  age  preceding  that  period. 
To  us  their  dialed  is  an  antiquated  tongue,  and  as 
fuch  it  carries  with  it  a  Doric  fimpHcity.  But 
when  we  confider  both  the  characters  and  the 
times,  it  has  an  indifpenfible  propriety ;  and  to 
have  given  the  fpeakers  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd  a 
more  refined  and  polifhed  diale£t,  or  more  modern 
tone  of  converfation,  would  have  been  a  grofs  vi- 
olation of  truth  and  nature. 

In  the  faithful  painting  of  ruftic  life,  Rainfay 
feems  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  own  fituation 
and  early  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  a  learned 
education.  He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
rural  nature  from  a£lual  obfervation ;  and  his  own 
impreffions  were  not  weakened  or  altered  by  much 
acquaintance  with  the  claffical  common-places,  or 
with  thofe  artificial  pictures  which  are  prefented  by 
the  poets  *.     It  is  not  therefore  the  general  cha- 

radlers 


*  So  little  has  Ramfay  borrowed  from  the  ordinary  language 
of  paftoral,  which  is  generally  a  tame  imitation  of  the  dialogue 
of  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Scotifh 
poem  there  are  (I  think)  only  three  paflages  that  bring  to  mind 
thofe  common-places  which,  in  the  eclogues  of  Pope,  we  find 
almoit  in  every  line  : 

The  bees  (hall  loathe  the  flower  and  quit  the  hive, 
The  faughs  on  boggy  ground  (hall  ceafc  to  thrive, 
Ere  fcornful  queans,  &c.  A^  i.  Jc,  i. 
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rasters  of  the  country,  which  one  poet  can  eafily 
draw  from  the  works  of  others,  that  we  find  in  his 
paftoral  j  it  was  the  country  in  which  he  Hved,  the 
genuine   manners  of    its    inhabitants,    the   adual 
fcenes  with  which  he  was  converfant,  that  fixed  his 
obfervation,  and  guided  his  imitative  pencil.     The 
charader  which,  in  the  preface  to  his  Evergreen,  he 
afTigns  to  the  Scotifh  poetry  in  general,  is  in  the 
moft  peculiar    manner   alTignable  to  his  own : — 
"  The  morning  rifes  in  the  poet's  defcription,  as 
"  fhe  does  in  the  Scotifh  horizon  :  we  are  not  car- 
"  ried  to  Greece  and  Italy  for  a  fhade,  a  flream,  or 
««  a  breeze  ;  the  groves  rife  in  our  own  valleys, 
"  the  rivers  flow  from  our  own  fountains,  and  the 
«'  winds  blow  upon  our   own  hills."     Ramfay's 
landfcapes  are  drawn  with  the  moft  charafteriftic 
precifion  :  we  view  the  fcene  before  us,  as  in  the 
paintings  of  a  Claude  or  a  Waterloo  ;  and  the  hinds 
and  fhepherds  of  the  Pentland  hills,  to  all  of  whom 
this  delightful  paftoral  is  as  familiar  as  their  cate- 
chifm,  can  trace  the  whole  of  its  fcenery  in  nature, 
and  are  eager  to  point  out  to  the  inquiring  ftranger 

— the 


I  've  feen  with  fliinlng  fair  the  morning  rife, 

And  foon  the  fleety  clouds  mirk  a'  the  flcies;  , 

I  've  feen  the  filver  fpring  a  while  rin  clear, 

And  foon  in  mofly  puddles  difappear  ; 

The  bridegroom  may  rejoice,  &c.  AR  3.  fc.  3. 

See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  fide  by  fide, 

Suppofe  them  fome  years  fyne  bridegroom  and  bride,  &c. 

AR  I.  fc.  %. 
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—the  waterfall  of  Babbie's  how—\he.  cottages  of 
Glaud  and   Symon—Sir   William's*  ancient   tower, 
ruinated  in  the  civil  wars,  but  fmce  rebuilt — the 
auld  avenue  -mdifldady  groves,  (till  remaining  in  de- 
fiance of  the  modern  tafte   for    naked,    (hadelefs 
lawn.     And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  as  perhaps 
the  fureft  criterion  of  the  merit  of  this  pafloral  as  a 
true  delineation  of  nature,   that  it  is   univerfally  re- 
lifhed  and  admired  by  that  clafs  of  people  whofe 
habits  of  life  and  manners   are  there  defcribed. 
Its  fentiments  and  defcriptions  are  in  unifon  with 
their  feelings.     It  is  recited,  with   congenial  ani- 
mation and  delight,  at  the  firefide  of  the  farmer, 
when  in  the  evening  the  lads  and  laffes  affemble  to 
folace  themfelvcs  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  and 
fhare  the  rultic  meal.     There  is  not  a  milk-maid, 
a  plough-boy,  or  a  fliepherd,  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  who  has  not  by  heart  its  favourite  paf- 
fafres,  and  can  rehearfe  its  entire  fcenes.     There 
are  many  of  its  couplets  that,  like  the  verfes  of 
Homer,  are  become  proverbial,  and  have  the  force 
of  an  adage,  when  introduced  in  familiar  writing, 
or  in  ordinary  converfation. 

I  HAVE 


*  Sir  William  Piirves  of  Woodhoufelee,  whofe  eftate  was 
forfeited  by  the  Proteftor,  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  caufe  : 
he  regained  it  ?.t  the  reftoration,  and  was  appointed  king's 
folicitor. 
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1  HAVE  thus  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  what  I 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Eflay,  which  was, 
by  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  RaJiifay,  to 
afcertain  the  charadler  of  his  genius,  and  vindicate 
his  title  to  that  rank  which,  I  conceive,  it  is  his 
right  to  hold  among  our  claffical  poets.  I  have 
fhewn  that  his  genius  was  original,  inafmuch  as 
he  drew  from  nature,  with  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  vigorous  pencil :  that  he  inherited,  in  an 
uncommon  m.eafure,  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  detail  of  life  and  manners ;  and  though 
more  prone  to  difcern  the  weakneffes  of  mankind, 
the  mean  and  the  abfurd  in  human  conduft,  and 
to  apply  to  them  the  fcourge  of  fatire  ;  yet,  that 
he  polTefled  the  power  of  touching  the  finer  paf- 
fions,  and  was  eminently  {killed  in  the  pathetic  of 
nature.  Of  his  power  of  invention,  the  drama  of 
the  Gentle  Shepher  \  and  his  Comic  Tales,  afford 
indifputable  evidence  ;  as  does  The  Vi/ion,  of  his 
imagination.  In  variety  of  talents  he  yields  to  few 
poets  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 

The  writings  of  Rmnfay,  as  of  every  uncultivated 
genius,  abound  with  blemiflies.  Even  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  tender  and  affefting  as  it  is  in  the  ge^ 
neral  drain  of  its  fentiments,  difplays  fome  ftrokes 
of  coarfenefs  j  and  his  fmaller  pieces  are  frequently 
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tarnlfhed  with  improprieties,  both  of  thought  and 
cxpreffion.  A  harfli  and  faftidious  critic  may  find 
abundant  room  to  gratify  a  fplenetic  difpofition : 
and  fuch  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that,  in  this  fhort 
Review  of  his  Writings,  I  have  been  much  lefs  fe- 
licitous to  point  out  thofe  imperfedlions  of  my  au- 
thor, than  to  difplay  his  beauties.  I  acknowledge 
the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  ;  but  I  take  no 
blame  to  myfelf.  On  this  fubjed  I  have  ever  been 
of  an  opinion,  in  which  I  am  warranted  by  the  bed 
of  the  Englifh  critics,  Dryden  and  Addifon,  that  it 
is  much  eafier,  in  all  works  of  tafle,  to  difcover 
faults,  which  generally  float  upon  the  furface,  and 
are  therefore  obvious  to  the  meaneft  underftand- 
ing,  than  to  difcern  thofe  beauties,  which  are  de- 
licate in  their  nature,  and  operate  only  on  our 
finer  fenfibilities :  and,  as  the  talk  is  the  nicer,  fo 
is  it  incomparably  the  more  pleafing. 

I  mud  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  that,  in  the 
preceding  obfervations,  the  admirers  of  theoretic 
and  metaphyfical  criticifm  will  find  but  little  to 
gratify  their  prevailing  propenfity.  In  judging  of 
the  merits  of  poetry,  and  of  its  power  to  pleafe  the 
imagination,  or  to  touch  the  paflions,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind is  a  more  fure  criterion  of  excellence  or  de- 
fed,  than  any  procefs  of  reafoning,  depending  on 
?in  abflrufe  analyfis  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 

or 
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or  a  theory  of  the  paffions.  We  may  admire  the 
ingenuity  difplayed  in  works  of  this  nature,  but  we 
cannot  make  ufe  of  them  to  regulate  our  tafte.  In 
our  judgment  of  poetry,  as  of  all  the  works  of  ge- 
nius, there  is  a  natural  and  inftantaneous  feeling 
of  excellence,  and  a  difapprobation  of  defed  or  im- 
propriety, which  outruns  all  reafoning ;  and  which 
directs  with  much  more  certainty  than  any  conclu- 
fions  of  the  underilanding.  Informed  by  this  un- 
erring monitor,  it  may  be  pleafing  to  find  its  deci- 
fions,  on  refleding  on  the  caufes  and  nature  of  our 
feelings,  approved  and  warranted  by  the  judg- 
ment;  but  it  is  not  neceffary.  Our  opinion  was 
formed  antecedently  to  that  refledion,  and  is  there- 
fore entirely  independent  of  it.  If  I  feel  no  plea- 
fure  in  the  perufal  of  a  poem,  I  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded,  by  any  fubtlety  of  philofophical  argumen- 
tation, that  I  ought  to  have  been  pleafed :  if  I  do 
feel  pleafure,  that  argument  is  unneceflary.  In  a 
word,  that  fpecies  of  abftraft  reafoning  may  amufe, 
and  even  improve  the  underftanding ;  and,  as 
fitted  to  do  fo,  it  is  a  laudable  and  a  manly  ex- 
ercife  of  our  faculties  ;  but  it  cannot  guide  the 
tafte.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is  a  gift  of  nature. 
It  may  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  exercife 
upon  its  objedls,  but  it  cannot  be  created.  We 
cannot  acquire  tafte,  as  we  do  mathematics  or 
logic,  by  ftudying  it  as  a  fcience.     No  procefs  of 

reafoning 
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reafoning  can  ever  teach  the  nerves  to  thrill,  the 
eyes  to  overflow,  or  the  heart  to  fympathife.  This 
fenfibility  is  inbred  in  the  mind  :  it  is  the  divina 
particula  aiir^c  ;  and  as  all  true  poetry  addrefles  it- 
felf  to  that  faculty  of  our  nature,  it  mufl;  be  the 
only  fure  criterion  to  judge  of  its  excellence,  or 
defeds. 
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ALLAN     RAMSAT, 
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I72I. 

FROM   J.   BURCHET. 

Hail,  northern  bard  !  thou  fav'rite  of  the  nine. 
Bright  or  as  Horace  did,  or  Virgil,  fhine : 
In  ev'ry  part  of  what  thou  'ft  done  we  find 
How  they,  and  great  Apollo  too,  have  join*d 
To  furnifh  thee  with  an  uncommon  Ikill, 
And  with  poetic  fire  thy  bofom  fill. 

Thy    "  Morning    Interview  "    throughout    is 
fraught 
With  tuneful  numbers  and  majeftic  thought : 

1 7.  And 
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And  Cella,  who  her  lover's  fuit  difdain'd, 
Is  by  all-powerful  gold  at  length  obtained. 

When  winter's  hoary  afpe6l  makes  the  plains 
Unpleafant  to  the  nymphs  and  jovial  fwains, 
Sweetly  thou  dofl:  thy  rural  couples  call 
To  pleafures  known  within  Edina's  wall. 

When,  Allan,   thou,  for  reafons  thou  know'fl: 
beft, 
Doom'd  bufy  Cowper  to  eternal  reft. 
What  mortal  could  thine  el'gy  on  him  read. 
And  not  have  fvvorn  he  was  defun£l  indeed  ? 
Yet  that  he  might  not  lofe  accuftom'd  dues. 
You  rous'd  him  from  the  grave  to  open  pews ; 
Such  magic,  worthy  Allan,  hath  thy  mufe. 

The  experienc'd  bawd,  in  apteft  ftrains  thou'ft 
made 
Early  inftruft  her  pupils  in  their  trade  ; 
Left,  when  their  faces  wrinkled  are  with  age. 
They  ftiould  not  cullies  as  when  young  engage. 
But  on  our  fex  why  art  thou  fo  fevere. 
To  wifh  for  pleafure  we  may  pay  fo  dear  ? 
Suppofe  that  thou  had'ft,  after  cheerful  juice. 
Met  with  a  ftrolling  harlot  wond'rous  fpruce. 
And  been  by  her  prevailed  with  to  refort 
Where  claret  might  be  drunk,  or,  if  not,  port ; 

Suppofe, 
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Suppofe,  I  fay,  that  this  thou  granted  had, 
And  freedom  took  with  the  enticing  jade, 
Would'fl   thou   not   hope   fome   artift   might  be 

found 
To  cure,  if  aught  you  ail'd,  the  fmarting  wound  ? 

When  of  the  Caledonian  garb  you  fmg, 
(Which  from  Tartana's  diftant  clime  you  bring,) 
With  how  much  force  you  recommend  the  plaid 
To  ev'ry  jolly  fwain  and  lovely  maid  ! 
But  if,  as  fame  reports,  fome  of  thofe  wights 
Who  canton'd  are  among  the  rugged  heights, 
No  breeks  put  on,  fhould'fl  thou  not  them  advife 
(Excufe  me,  Ramfay,  if  I  am  too  nice) 
To  take,  as  fitting  'tis,  fome  fpeedy  care 
That  what  fhould  hidden  be  appears  not  bare. 
Left  damfels,  yet  unknowing,  (hould  by  chance 
Their  nimble  ogle  towards  the  objed;  glance : 
If  this  thou  doft,  we,  who  the  fouth  pofTefs, 
May  teach  our  females  how  they  ought  to  drefs ; 
But  chiefly  let  them  underftand,  *tis  meet 
They  fhould  their  legs  hide  more,   if  not  their 

feet; 
Too  much  by  help  of  whalebone  now  difplay'd, 
Ev'n  from  the  duchefs  to  the  kitchen  maid ; 
But  with  more  reafon  thofe  who  give  diftafte, 
When  on  their  uncouth  limbs  our  eyes  we  caft. 

I3  Thy 
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Thy  other  fonnets  in  each  ftanza  fhew 
What,  when  of  love  you  think,  thy  mufe  can  do  ; 
So  movingly  thou  'ft  made  the  am'rous  fwain 
Wifti  on  the  moor  his  lafs  to  meet  again, 
That  I,  methinks,  find  an  unufual  pain. 
Nor  haft  thou,  cheerful  bard,  expreft  lefs  {kill. 
When  the  brilk  lafs  you  fang  of  Patie*s  mill ; 
Or  Sufy,  whom  the  lad  with  yellow  hair 
Thou  'ft  made,  in  foft  and  pleafmg  notes,  prefer 
To  nymphs  lefs  handfome,  conftant,  gay,  and  fair. 

In  lovely  ftrains  kind  Nancy  you  addrefs. 
And  make  fond  Willy  his  coy  Jean  poflefs ; 
Which  done,  thou  'ft  bleft  the  lad  in  Nelly's  arms. 
Who  long  had  abfent  been  'midft  dire  alarms  j 
And  artfully  you  've  plac'd  within  the  grove 
Jamie,  to  hear  his  miftrefs  own  her  love. 

A  gentle  cure  you  've   found   for  Strephon's 
breaft. 
By  fcornful  Betty  long  depriv'd  of  reft  : 
And  when  the  blifsful  pairs  you  thus  have  crown'd. 
You  'd  have  the  glafs  go  merrily  around, 
To  fhake  off  care,  and  render  fleep  more  found. 

Who  e'er  (hall  fee,  or  haih  already  feen, 
Thofe  bonny  lines  call'd  "  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the 
"  Green," 

Muft 
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Mufl:  own  that  thou  haft,  to  thy  lafting  praife, 
Deferv*d,  as  well  as  royal  James,  the  bays  : 
'Mong  other  things,  you  've  painted  to  the  life 
A  fot  unaftive  lying  by  his  wife. 
Which  oft  'twixt  wedded  folks  makes  woful  ftrife. 

When  *gainft  the  fcribbling  knaves  your  pen  you 
drew. 
How  did  ft  thou  lafti  the  vile  prefumptuous  crew ! 
Not  much  fam*d  Butler,  who  had  gone  before. 
E'er  ridicul'd  his  knight  or  Ralpho  more ; 
So  well  thou  'ft  done  it,  equal  fmart  they  feel 
As  if  thou  'd  pierc'd  their  hearts  with  killing  fteel. 

They  thus  fubdu'd,  you  in  pathetic  rhyme 
A  fubjed  undertook  that  's  more  fublime ; 
By  noble  thoughts,  and  words  difcreetly  join'd. 
Thou  'ft  taught  me  how  I  may  contentment  find. 
And  when  to  Addie's  fame  you  touch  the  lyre. 
Thou  fang'ft  like  one  of  the  feraphic  choir ; 
So  fmoothly  flow  thy  nat'ral  rural  ftrains. 
So  fweetly  too  you  've  made  the  mournful  fwains 
His  death  lament,  what  mortal  can  forbear 
Shedding,  like  us,  upon  his  tomb  a  tear  ? 

Go  on,  fam'd  bard,  thou  wonder  of  our  days, 
And  crown  thy  head  with  never-fading  bays ; 
While  grateful  Britons  do  thy  lines  revere, 
And  value,  as  they  ought,  their  Virgil  here. 

14 
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FROM   C.  T. 

As  once  I  viewM  a  rural  fcene. 

With  fummer's  fweet  profufely  wild. 

Such  pleafure  footh'd  my  giddy  fenfe, 
I  ravifh'd  flood,  while  nature  fmil'd. 

Straight  I  refolv'd,  and  chofe  a  field 
Where  all  the  fpring  I  might  transfer ; 

There  flood  the  trees  in  equal  rows, 
Here  Flora's  pride  in  one  parterre. 

The  tafk  was  done,  the  fweets  were  fled. 
Each  plant  had  lofl  its  fprightly  air, 

As  if  they  grudg'd  to  be  confin'd. 
Or  to  their  will  not  matched  were. 

The  narrow  fcene  difpleas'd  my  mind. 
Which  daily  ftill  more  homely  grew  ; 

At  length  I  fled  the  loathed  fight. 
And  hied  me  to  the  fields  a-new. 

Here  nature  wantonM  in  her  prime  ; 

My  fancy  rangM  the  boundlefs  wafle ; 
Each  different  fight  pleas'd  with  furprife  j 

I  welcomed  back  the  pleafures  pafl. 


Thus 
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Thus  fome  who  feel  Apollo's  rage. 

Would  teach  their  mufe  her  drefs  and  time, 

Till  hamper'd  fo  with  rules  of  art. 
They  fmother  quite  the  vital  flame. 

They  daily  chime  the  fame  dull  tone. 
Their  mufe  no  daring  fallies  grace. 

But  ftiffly  held  with  bit  and  curb. 
Keeps  heavy  trot,  tho'  equal  pace. 

But  who  takes  nature  for  his  rule. 
Shall  by  her  generous  bounty  fhine  ; 

His  eafy  mufe  revels  at  will. 

And  ftrikes  new  wonders  every  line. 

Keep  then,  my  friend,  your  native  guide. 
Never  diftrull  her  plenteous  ftore, 

Ne*er  lefs  propitious  will  fhe  prove 
Than  now,  but,  if  fhe  can,  ftill  more. 
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FROM   C.    BECKINGHAM. 

Too  blindly  partial  to  my  native  tongue, 
Fond  of  the  fmoothnefs  of  our  Englifh  fong, 
At  firfl  thy  numbers  did  uncouth  appear. 
And  fhock'd  th'  afFeded  nicenefs  of  the  ear ; 
Thro*  prejudice's  eye  each  page  1  fee, 
Tho'  all  were  beauties,  none  were  fo  to  me. 
Yet  fham'd  at  laft,  while  all  thy  genius  own, 
To  have  that  genius  hid  from  me  alone, 
RefolvM  to  find  for  praife  or  cenfure  caufe, 
Whether  to  join  with  all,  or  all  oppofe, 
Careful  I  read  thee  o*er  and  o'er  again  ; 
At  length  the  ufeful  fearch  requites  my  pain  : 
My  falfe  diftafte  to  inftant  pleafures  turn'd. 
As  much  I  envy  as  before  1  fcorn'd ; 
And  thus,  the  error  of  my  pride  to  clear, 
I  fign  my  honed  recantation  here. 
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FROM    JAMES    ARBUCKLE. 

Dear  Allan,  who  that  hears  your  drains. 
Can  grudge  that  you  fhould  wear  the  bays, 

When  'tis  fo  long  fmce  Scotia's  plains 
Could  boafl:  of  fuch  melodious  lays  ! 

What  tho'  the  critics,  fnarling  curs  ! 

Cry  out,  your  Pegafus  wants  reins ; 
Bid  them  provide  themfelves  of  fpurs. 

Such  riders  need  not  fear  their  brains. 

A  mufe  that  's  healthy,  fair  and  found, 
With  noble  ardour  fearlefs  haftes 

O'er  hill  and  dale  ;  but  carpet-ground 
Was  ay  for  tender-footed  beafls. 

E'en  let  the  fuftian  coxcombs  chufe 

Their  carpet-ground ;  but  the  green  field 

Was  held  a  walk  for  Virgil's  mufe. 
And  Virgil  was  an  unco'  chield ! 

Your  mufe,  upon  her  native  flock 
Subfi fling,  raifes  thence  a  name ; 

While  they  are  forc'd  to  pick  the  lock 
Of  other  bards,  and  pilfer  fame. 


Oft 
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Oft  when  I  read  your  joyous  lines, 
So  full  of  pleafant  jefts  and  wit, 

So  blyth  and  gay  the  humour  fhines. 
It  gives  me  many  a  merry  fit. 

Then  when  I  hear  of  Maggy's  charms, 
And  Roger  tholing  fair  difdain. 

The  bonny  lafs  my  bofom  warms, 
And  mickle  I  bemoan  the  fwain : 

For  who  can  hear  the  lad  complain. 

And  not  participate  and  feel 
His  artlefs  undifTembled  pain, 

Unlefs  he  has  a  heart  of  fteel. 

But  Patie's  wiles  and  cunning  arts 

Appeafe  th*  imaginary  grief, 
Declare  him  well  a  clown  of  parts. 

And  bring  the  wretched  wight  relief. 

More  might  be  faid,  but  in  a  friend 
Encomiums  feem  but  dull  and  flat, 

''  The  wife  approve,  but  fools  commend  j' 
A  Pope's  authority  for  that. 

Elfe  certes  't  were  in  me  unmeet 
To  grudge  the  mufe's  utmoft  force. 

Or  fpare  in  fuch  a  caufe  my  feet 
To  clinch  at  leaft  in  praife  of  yours. 
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FROM    WILLIAM    MESTON. 

Allow  me,  Allan,  to  addrefs  thy  mufe, 
A  favour  greatefl:  kings  will  not  refufe : 
Thou  who  mak'ft  fhepherds  nat*raily  to  vent 
Their  grief,  and  with  their  doleful  fongs  lament 
The  lofs  of  friendly  and  beloved  fwains. 
And  with  their  names  and  praifes  fill  the  plains. 
Till  fome  hard-hearted  mountain  feel  their  care. 
And  echo  back  their  forrow  thro*  the  air  ; 
Take  up  thy  well-tun'd  pipe,  exert  thy  fkill. 
Great  bard,  lament  our  neighb'ring  fhepherd  Hill. 

Tell  how  he  was  belov'd  by  all  the  fwains. 
Who  priz'd  his  friendOiip,  and  admir'd  his  drains. 
The  lifl'ning  crowd  ftood  filent  in  a  ring, 
Watching  with  greedy  ears  to  hear  him  fing ; 
His  charming  and  inflruclive  notes  admir*d. 
For  Hill  by  great  Apollo  was  infpir'd  ; 
So  bright  his  thoughts,  fo  nervous,  and  fo  jufl. 
And  well  exprefs'd,  they  pleas'd  the  niceft  guft ; 
His  jolly  mufe  e*en  torment  could  difdain, 
Conjure  the  gout,  and  fport  with  racking  pain. 

Pregnant  with  nature's  gifts,  he  could  impart 
Good  fenfe,  without  the  midwifery  of  art  j 

For 
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For  what  is  art,  with  all  her  rigid  rules, 
But  nature  brufh'd  and  furbifli'd  up  in  fchools, 
Whofe  works  we  value  and  admire  the  more, 
The  nearer  they  approach  to  nature's  fhore  ? 
How  mean  are  all  the  faint  eflays  of  art. 
When  nature  fails  to  ad  her  proper  part ! 

Pull  up  the  fluice  of  fome  long-gather'd  dam, 
Whofe  waters  from  much  differing  fountains  came* 
The  noify  torrent  runs  with  force  and  hade. 
Grating  the  ear,  and  naufeous  to  the  tafte, 
O'erflows  the  banks,  and,  where  it  is  gainftood. 
Cuts  out  new  channels  with  its  fwelling  flood  j 
But  mark,  you  '11  find  the  noify  thing  decay, 
Sink  low  right  foon,  then  languifli  and  run  dry. 

When  cry  Hal  flreams,  with  their  own  fountains 
fed. 
With  eafy  winding  in  their  channels  led. 
Water  the  flow'rs  which  on  their  margins  grow. 
Drink  in  their  fweets,  and  equally  dill  flow. 
In  thefe  the  fliepherds  and  the  panting  fwains 
Can  quench  their  thirfl:,and  bathe  to  eafe  their  pains: 
Their  murm'ring  fl:reams  and  colour  bring  delight 
To  lifli'ning  ears,  and  gratify  the  fight. 

Such  are  thy  fl:rains,  great  bard,  and  fuch  were 
Hill's ; 
Thine  flow  in  fuller  fl:reams,  his  ran  in  rills. 


(  clxxvii  ) 


TO    THE    CRITIC. 

Stand,  Critic,  and,  before  ye  read, 
Say,  are  ye  free  of  party  fead  ? 
Or  of  a  faul  fae  fcrimp  and  rude, 
To  envy  every  thing  that 's  good  ? 
And  if  I  fhou*d,  perhaps,  by  chance. 
Something  that  *s  new  and  fmart  advance, 
Refolve  ye  not,  with  fcornful  fnufF, 
To  fay,—"  'Tis  a*  confounded  duff!" 
If  that 's  the  cafe.  Sir,  fpare  your  fpite, 
For,  faith,  'tis  not  for  you  I  write : 
Gae  gi'e  your  cenfure  higher  fcope. 
And  Congreve  criticife,  or  Pope  ; 
Young's  fatires,  or  Swift's  merry  fmile  ; 
Thefe,  thefe  are  writers  worth  your  while : 
On  me  your  talents  wad  be  lolt. 
And  tho'  you  gain  a  fimple  boafl; ; 
I  want  a  reader  wha  deals  fair. 
And  not  ae  real  fault  will  fpare  ; 
Yet,  with  good-humour,  will  allow 
Me  praife  whene'er  'tis  juftly  due  ; 
Blefl:  be  fic  readers ! — but  the  reft. 
That  are  with  fpleen  and  fpite  oppreft, 
May  bards  arife  to  gar  them  pine 
To  death,  with  lays  the  maift  divine, 
For  fma's  the  fkaith  they  '11  get  by  mine. 

How 
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How  many,  and  of  various  natures, 
Are  on  this  globe  the  crowd  of  creatures  ! 
In  Mexiconian  forefts  fly 
Thoufands  that  never  wing'd  our  fky ; 
'Mangft  them  there  's  ane  of  feathers  fair. 
That  in  the  mufic  bears  nae  Ikair, 
Only  an  imitating  ranter. 
For  whilk  he  bears  the  name  of  taunter ; 
Soon  as  the  fun  fprings  frae  the  eaft. 
Upon  the  branch  he  cocks  his  creft. 
Attentive,  when  frae  bough  and  fpray 
The  tunefu'  throats  falute  the  day  : 
The  brainlefs  beau  attacks  them  a'. 
No  ane  efcapes  him  great  or  fma'  j 
Frae  fome  he  takes  the  tone  and  manner, 
Frae  this  a  bafs,  frae  that  a  tenor. 
Turns  love's  faft  plaint  to  a  dull  buftle, 
And  fprightly  airs  to  a  vile  whiftle ; 
Still  labouring  thus  to  counterfeit. 
He  fhaws  the  poornefs  of  his  wit. 
Anes,  when  with  echo  loud  the  taunter 
Tret  with  contempt  ilk  native  chanter, 
Ane  of  them  fays, — "  We  own  'tis  true, 
"  Few  praifes  to  our  fangs  are  due ; 
"  But  pray,  Sir,  let 's  have  ane  frae  you.* 


SERIOUS. 


VOL,  I. 


lyii, 


TART  ANA;    OR,  THE   PLAID. 

Ye  Caledonian  beauties !  who  have  long 
Been  both  the  mufe  and  fubjeft  of  my  fong, 
Aflift  your  bard,  who,  in  harmonious  lays, 
Defigns  the  glory  of  your  plaid  to  raife. 
How  my  fond  bread  with  blazing  ardor  glows, 
Whene'er  my  fong  on  you  jufl  praife  bellows ! 

Phoebus  and  his  imaginary  nine 
With  me  have  loft  the  title  of  divine  ; 
To  no  fuch  fhadows  will  I  homage  pay, 
Thefe  to  my  real  mufes  Ihall  give  way  j 
My  mufes  who,  on  fmooth  meand'ring  Tweed, 
Stray  thro*  the  groves,  or  grace  the  clover  mead  ; 
Or  thefe  who  bathe  themfelves  where  haughty  Clyde 
Does  roaring  o*er  his  lofty  cat'rads  ride  j 

B  2  Or 
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Or  you  who,  on  the  banks  of  gentle  Tay, 
Drain  from  the  flow'rs  the  early  dews  of  May, 
To  varnilh  on  your  cheek  the  crimfon  dye. 
Or  make  the  white  the  falling  fnow  outvy  ; 
And  you  who,  on  Edina's  ftreets,  difplay 
Millions  of  matchlefs  beauties  every  day  ', 
Infpir'd  by  you,  what  poet  can  defire 
To  warm  his  genius  at  a  brighter  fire  ? 

I  fing  the  plaid,  and  fmg  with  all  my  fkill ; 
Mount  then,  O  Fancy  !  ftandard  to  my  will ; 
Be  flrong  each  thought,  run  foft  each  happy  line, 
That  gracefulnefs  and  harmony  may  Ihine, 
Adapted  to  the  beautiful  defigm 
Great  is  the  fubjeft,  vaft  th'  exalted  theme, 
And  fliall  ftand  fair  in  endlefs  rolls  of  fame. 

The  plaid's  antiquity  comes  firfl  in  view, 
Precedence  to  antiquity  is  due  : 
Antiquity  contains  a  certain  fpell, 
To  make  e'en  things  of  little  worth  excel ; 
To  fmallefl  fubjeds  gives  a  glaring  dafh, 
Proteding  high-born  idiots  from  the  lafli ; 
Much  more  'tis  valu'd  when,  with  merit  plac'd. 
It  graces  merit,  and  by  merit 's  grac'd. 

O,  firfl  of  garbs !  garment  of  happy  fate  ! 
So  long  employ'd,  of  fuch  an  antique  datej 

Look 
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Look  back  fome  thoufand  years,  till  records  fail 

And  lofe  themfelves  in  fome  romantic  tale. 

We  Ml  find  our  godlike  fathers  nobly  fcornM 

To  be  with  any  other  drefs  adorn'd, 

Before  bafe  foreign  fafhions  interwove, 

Which  'gainfl  their  int'reft  and  their  brav'ry  drove. 

'Twas  they  could  boaft  their  freedom  with  proud 

Rome, 
And,  arm'd  in  fteel,  defpife  the  fenate's  doom : 
Whilft  o'er  the  globe  their  eagle  they  difplay'd. 
And  conquered  nations  proftrate  homage  paid. 
They  only,  they  unconquer'd  flood  their  ground. 
And  to  the  mighty  empire  fix'd  the  bound. 
Our  native  prince  who  then  fupply'd  the  throne 
In  plaid  array'd  magnificently  fhone  ; 
Nor  feem'd  his  purple  or  his  ermine  lefs. 
Though  covered  with  the  Caledonian  drefs. 
In  this  at  court  the  thanes  v/ere  gaily  clad. 
With  this  the  fhepherds  and  the  hinds  were  glad. 
In  this  the  warrior  wrapt  his  brawny  arms. 
With  this  our  beauteous  mothers  veil'd  their  charms. 
When  ev'ry  youth  and  ev'ry  lovely  maid 
Deem'd  it  a  difliabille  to  want  their  plaid. 

O,  heav'ns !  how  changed,  how  little  look  their 
race  ! 
When  foreign  chains  with  foreign  modes  take  place ; 
When  Eafl  and  Weftern  Indies  mufl  combine 
To  deck  the  fop  and  make  the  gegaw  fhine. 

B  3  Thus 
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Thus  while  the  Grecian  troops  in  Perfia  lay. 
And  learn'd  the  habit  to  be  foft  and  gay. 
By  luxury  ennervM,  they  loft  the  day. 

I  a{k*d  Varell,  what  foldiers  he  thought  beft  ? 
And  thus  he  anfwer*d  to  my  plain  requeft : 
*'  Were  I  to  lead  battalions  out  to  war, 
"  And  hop'd  to  triumph  in  the  vi6lor*s  car, 
*'  To  gain  the  loud  applaufe  of  worthy  fame, 
*'  And  columns  raisM  to  eternize  my  name, 
*'  I  M  choofe,  had  I  my  choice,  that  hardy  race 
*'  Who  fearlefs  can  look  terrors  in  the  face ; 
*'  Who  'midft  the  fnows  the  beft  of  limbs  can  fold 
"  In  tartan  plaids,  and  fmile  at  chilling  cold : 
*'  No  ufelefs  trafti  (hould  pain  my  foldier's  back, 
*'  No  canvas  tents  make  loaden  axels  crack  ; 
*'  No  rattling  filks  I  'd  to  my  ftandards  bind, 
**  But  brighc  tartanas  waving  in  the  wind ; 
*'  The  plaid  alone  ftiould  all  my  enfigns  be, 
"  This  army  from  fuch  banners  would  not  flee. 
*'  Thefe,  thefe  were  they  who,  naked,  taught  the 

"  way 
*'  To  fight  with  art,  and  boldly  gain  the  day.** 
E*en  great  Guftavus  ftood  himfelf  amaz'd, 
While  at  their  wond'rous  fkill  and  force  he  gaz*d. 
With  fuch  brave  troops  one  might  o'er  Europe  run. 
Make  out  what  Richlieu  fram'd,  and  Lewis  had 

begun. 

Degen'rate 
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Degenerate  men!— Now,  ladles,  pleafe  to  fit. 
That  I  the  plaid  in  all  its  airs  may  hit, 
With  all  the  pow'rs  of  foftnefs  mixt  with  wit. 

While  fcorching  Titan  tavvns  the  fhepherd's  brow. 
And  whiftling  hinds  fvveat  lagging  at  the  plow. 
The  piercing  beams  Brucina  can  defy, 
Not  fun-burnt  (he  's,  nor  dazzled  is  her  eye. 
Ugly  *s  the  mafk,  the  fan  *s  a  trifling  toy 
To  ftill  at  church  fome  girl  or  reftlefs  boy ; 
Fix*d  to  one  fpot  *s  the  pine  and  myrtle  (hades ; 
But  on  each  motion  wait  th*  umbrellian  plaids. 
Repelling  duft  when  winds  difturb  the  air, 
And  give  a  check  to  ev'ry  ill-bred  ftare. 

Light  as  the  pinions  of  the  airy  fry 
Of  larks  and  linnets  who  traverfe  the  iky. 
Is  the  tartana,  fpun  fo  very  fine 
Its  weight  can  never  make  the  fair  repine, 
By  raifing  ferments  in  her  glowing  blood. 
Which  cannot  be  efcap'd  within  the  hood  j 
Nor  does  it  move  beyond  its  proper  fphere, 
But  lets  the  gown  in  all  its  Ihape  appear  ; 
Nor  is  the  ftraightnefs  of  her  waift  deny*d 
To  be  by  ev'ry  ravifti'd  eye  furvey'd ; 
For  this  the  hoop  may  fland  at  largeft  bend, 
It  comes  not  high,  nor  can  its  weight  offend. 

B  4  The 
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The  hood  and  mantle  make  the  tender  faint, 
I  'm  paln*d  to  fee  them  moving  Hke  a  tent  j 
By  heather  Jenny  in  her  blanket  drefl 
The  hood  and  mantle  fully  are  expreft, 
"Which  round  her  neck  with  rags  is  firmly  bound. 
While  heather  befoms  loud  Ihe  fcreams  around. 
Was  goody  Strode  fo  great  a  pattern  ?     Say, 
Are  ye  to  follow  when  fuch  lead  the  way  ? 
But  know  each  fair  who  fhall  this  furtout  ufe, 
You  're   no   more   Scots,    and   ceafe   to  be   my 
mufe. 

The  fmootheft  labours  of  the  Perfian  loom, 
Lin'd  in  the  plaid,  fet  off  the  beauty's  bloom  j 
Faint  is  the  glofs,  nor  come  the  colours  nigh^ 
Tho'  white  as  milk,  or  dipt  in  fcarlet  dye : 
The  lily  pluckt  by  fair  Pringella  grieves, 
Whofe  whiter  hand  outfhines  its  fnowy  leaves  ; 
No  wonder  then  white  filks  in  our  efteem, 
Match'd  with  her  fairer  face,  they  fully'd  feem. 

If  fhining  red  Campbella's  cheeks  adorn. 
Our  fancies  ftraight  conceive  the  blufhing  morn. 
Beneath  whofe  dawn  the  fun  of  beauty  lies, 
Nor  need  we  light  but  from  Campbella's  eyes. 

If  lin'd  with  green  Stuarta's  plaid  we  view, 
Or  thine,  Ramfeia,  edg'd  around  with  blue, 

One 
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One  (hews  the  fpring  when  nature  is  moft  kind. 
The  other  heav'n  whofe  fpangles  lift  the  mind. 

A  garden-plot  enrich'd  with  chofen  flowers, 
In  fun-beams  bafking  after  vernal  fhow'rs, 
Where  lovely  pinks  in  fweet  confufion  rife. 
And  amaranths  and  eglantines  furprife, 
Hedg'd  round  with  fragrant  briar  and  jeiTamine, 
The  rofy  thorn  and  variegated  green ; 
Thefe  give  not  half  that  pleafure  to  the  view 
As  when,  Fergufia,  mortals  gaze  on  you , 
You  raife  our  wonder,  and  our  love  engage. 
Which  makes  us  curfe  and  yet  admire  the  hedge, 
The  filk  and  tartan  hedge,  which  doth  confpire 
With  you  to  kindle  love's  foft  fpreading  fire. 
How  many  charms  can  ev'ry  fair  one  boaft ! 
How  oft 's  our  fancy  in  the  plenty  loft  ! 
Thefe  more  remote,  thefe  we  admire  the  moft : 
What's  too  familiar  often  we  defpife. 
But  rarity  makes  ftill  the  value  rife. 

If  Sol  himfelf  fliould  ftiine  thro'  all  the  day, 
We  cloy,  and  lofe  the  pleafure  of  his  ray. 
But  if  behind  fome  marly  cloud  he  fteal. 
Nor  for  fome  time  his  radiant  head  reveal. 
With  brighter  charms  his  abfence  he  repays. 
And  ev'ry  fun-beam  feems  a  double  blaze  : 
So  when  the  fair  their  dazzling  luftres  ftiroud. 
And  difappoint  us  with  a  tartan  cloud, 

How 
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How  fondly  do  we  peep  with  wifhful  eye, 

Tranfported  when  one  lovely  charm  we  fpy ! 

Oft  to  our  coH-,  ah  me  !  we  often  find 

The  pow*r  of  love  flrikes  deep,  tho'  he  be  blmd  j 

Perch 'd  on  a  lip,  a  cheek,  a  chin,  or  fmile. 

Hits  with  furprife,  and  throws  young  hearts  in  jail. 

From  when  the  cock  proclaims  the  rifmg  day. 
And  milk-maids  fmg  around  fweet  curds  and  whey, 
Till  grey-ey'd  twilight,  harbinger  of  night, 
Purfues  o'er  filver  mountains  *  finking  light, 
I  can  unwearied  from  my  cafements  view 
The  plaid,  with  fomething  flill  about  it  new. 
How  are  we  pleas'd  when,  with  a  handfome  air. 
We  fee  Hepburna  walk  with  eafy  care  ! 
One  arm  half  circles  round  her  flender  waift, 
The  other  like  an  iv'ry  pillar  plac'd. 
To  hold  her  plaid  around  her  modefl:  face. 
Which  faves  her  blufhes  with  the  gayefl  grace ; 
If  in  white  kids  her  taper  fingers  move. 
Or,  unconfin'd,  jet  thro*  the  fable  glove. 

With  what  a  pretty  adion  Keitha  holds 
Her  plaid,  and  varies  oft  its  airy  folds ! 
How  does  that  naked  fpace  the  fpirits  move, 
Between  the  ruffled  lawn  and  envious  glove ! 

We 
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We  by  the  fample,  though  no  more  be  feen. 
Imagine  all  that's  fair  within  the  ikreen. 

Thus  belles  in  plaids  vail  and  difplay  their  charms, 
The  love-fick  youth  thus  bright  Humea  warms. 
And  with  her  graceful  mien  her  rivals  all  alarms. 

The  plaid  itfelf  gives  pleafure  to  the  fight. 
To  fee  how  all  its  fets  imbibe  the  light. 
Forming  fome  way,  which  e'en  to  me  Ues  hid. 
White,  black,  blue,   yellow,  purple,  green,  and 

red. 
Let  Newton's  royal  club  through  prifms  flare. 
To  view  celeftial  dyes  with  curious  care, 
I  '11  pleafe  myfelf,  nor  fliall  my  fight  aik  aid 
Of  cryft:al  gimcracks  to  furvey  the  plaid. 

How  decent  is  the  plaid,  when  in  the  pew 
It  hides  th'  enchanting  fair  from  ogler's  view ! 
The  mind  's  oft  crowded  with  ill-tim'd  defires 
When  nymphs  unveil  d  approach  the  facred  choirs. 
E'en  fenators  who  guard  the  commonweal. 
Their   minds    may   rove  :— are  mortals  made  of 

fteel? 
The  finifh'd  beaux  dart  up  in  all  their  airs. 
And  fearch  out  beauties  more  than  mind  their 

pray'rs. 
The  wainfcot  forty-fixes  are  perplext 
To  be  eclips'd,  fpite  makes  them  drop  the  text. 

The 
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The  younger  gaze  at  each  fine  thing  they  fee ; 
The  orator  himfelf  is  fcarcely  free. 
Ye  then  who  would  your  piety  exprefs. 
To  facred  domes  ne'er  come  in  naked  drefs. 
The  pow'r  of  modefty  fhall  ilill  prevail ; 
Then,  Scotian  virgins,  ufe  your  native  veil. 

Thus  far  young  Cofmel  read  ;  then  ftar'd  and 
curft. 
And  afk*d  me  very  gravely,  how  I  durft 
Advance  fuch  praifes  for  a  thing  defpis'd  ? 
He  fmiling  fwore  I  had  been  ill  advis'd. 

To  you,  faid  I,  perhaps  this  may  feem  true, 
And  numbers  vaft,  not  fools,  may  fide  with  you ; 
As  many  fhall  my  fentiments  approve  : 
Tell  me  what  's  not  the  butt  of  fcorn  and  love  ? 
Were  mankind  all  agreed  to  think  one  way. 
What  would  divines  and  poets  have  to  fay  ? 
No  enfigns  would  on  martial  fields  be  fpread. 
And  corpus  juris  never  would  be  read : 
We  'd  need  no  councils,  parliaments,  nor  kings, 
F/en  wit  and  learning  would  turn  filly  things. 
You  mifs  my  meaning  flill,  I  'm  much  afraid, 
I  would  not  have  them  always  wear  the  plaid. 

Old  Salem's  royal  fage,  of  wits  the  prime. 
Said,  for  each  thing  there  was  a  proper  time. 

Night 
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Night 's  but  Aurora's  plaid,  that  ta'en  away 

We  lofe  the  pleafure  of  returning  day  ; 

E'en  thro'  the  gloom,  when  view'd  in  fparkling  fkies. 

Orbs  fcarcely  feen  yet  gratify  our  eyes  : 

So  thro'  Hamilla's  open'd  plaid  we  may 

Behold  her  heav'nly  face  and  heaving  milky  way* 

Spanifh  referve,  join'd  with  a  Gallic  air, 

If  manag'd  well,  becomes  the  Scotian  fair. 

Now  you  fay  well,  faid  he  ;  but  when's  the  time 
That  they  may  drop  the  plaid  without  a  crime  ? 

Then  1— 
Left,  O  fair  nymphs,  ye  fliould  our  patience  tire. 
And  ftarch  referve  extinguifli  gen'rous  fire ; 
Since  heav'n  your  foft  victorious  charms  defign'd 
To  form  a  fmoothnefs  on  the  rougher  mind ; 
When  from  the  bold  and  noble  toils  of  war. 
The  rural  cares,  or  labours  of  the  bar. 
From  thefe  hard  ftudies  which  are  learn'd  and  grave, 
And  fome  from  dang'rous  riding  o'er  the  wave, 
The  Caledonian  manly  youth  refort 
To  their  Edina,  love's  great  mart  and  port. 
And  crowd  her  theatres  with  all  that  grace 
Which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotian  race ; 
At  concert,  ball,  or  fome  fair's  marriage-day, 
O  then  with  freedom  all  that 's  fweet  difplay. 
When  beauty 's  to  be  judg'd  without  a  veil. 
And  not  its  pow'r  met  out  as  by  retail, 

But 
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But  "wholefale  all  at  once  to  fill  the  mind 
With  fentiments  gay,  foft,  and  frankly  kind. 
Throw  by  the  plaid,  and  like  the  lamp  of  day, 
When  there  's  no  cloud  to  intercept  his  ray ; 
So  fhine  Maxella,  nor  their  cenfure  fear. 
Who,  flaves  to  vapours,  dare  not  fo  appear. 

On  Ida*s  height,  when  to  the  royal  fwain. 
To  know  who  fhould  the  prize  of  beauty  gain, 
Jove  fent  his  two  fair  daughters  and  his  wife. 
That  he  might  be  the  judge  to  end  the  ftrife  ; 
Hermes  was  guide  :  they  found  him  by  a  tree. 
And  thus  they  fpake,  with  air  divinely  free  : 
"  Say,  Paris,  which  is  fairefl  of  us  three  ?'* 
To  Jove*s  high  queen  and  the  celeflial  maids, 
'Ere  he  would  pafs  his  fentence,   cryM,    "  No 

"  plaids.'* 
Quickly  the  goddeffes  obey'd  his  call, 
In  fimple  nature's  drefs  he  view'd  them  all. 
Then  to  Cytherea  gave  the  golden  ball. 

Great  critics,  hail !  our  dread ;  whofe  love  or 
hate 
Can,  with  a  frown  or  fmile,  give  verfe  its  fate  ; 
Attend,  while  o'er  this  field  my  fancy  roams, 
I  *ve  fomewhat  more  to  fay,  and  here  it  comes. 

When  virtue  was  a  crime,  in  Tancred's  reign, 
There  was  a  noble  youth  who  would  not  deign 

To 
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To  own  for  fovVeign  one  a  Have  to  vice, 
Or  blot  his  confcience  at  the  highefl  price ; 
For  which  his  death  *s  devis'd,  with  hellifti  art 
To  tear  from  his  warm  bread  his  beating  heart. 
Fame  told  the  tragic  news  to  all  the  fair, 
Whofe  numerous  fighs  and  groans  bound  thro*  the 

air : 
All  mourn  his  fate,  tears  trickle  from  each  eye. 
Till  his  kind  fifler  threw  the  woman  by ; 
She,  in  his  ftead,  a  generous  offering  (laid, 
And  he,  the  tyrant  baulk'd,  hid  in  her  plaid. 
So  when  ^neas  with  Achilles  ftrove  *, 
The  goddefs-mother  haded  from  above. 
Well  feen  in  fate,  prompt  by  maternal  love. 
Wrapt  him  in  mift,  and  warded  off  the  blow 
That  was  defign*d  him  by  his  valiant  foe. 

I  of  the  plaid  could  tell  a  hundred  tales ; 
Then  hear  another,  fmce  that  drain  prevails. 

The  tale  no  records  tell,  it  is  fo  old  j 
It  happened  in  the  eafy  age  of  gold. 
When  am'rous  Jove,  chief  of  th'  Olympian  gods, 
Pall'd  with  Saturnia,  came  to  our  abodes, 
A  beauty-hunting  j  for,  in  thefe  foft  days. 

Nor 


*   Homer. 
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Nor  gods  nor  men  delighted  in  a  chace 
That  would  deftroy  not  propagate  their  race. 
Beneath  a  fir-tree  in  Glentaner's  groves  *, 
Where,  'ere  gay  fabrics  rofe,  fwains  fung   their 

loves. 
Iris  lay  fleeping  in  the  open  air, 
A  bright  tartana  veilM  the  lovely  fair  : 
The  wounded  god  beheld  her  matchlefs  charms 
With  earnefl  eyes,  and  grafp'd  her  in  his  arms. 
Soon  he  made  known  to  her,  with  gaining  fkill, 
His  dignity,  and  import  of  his  will. 
"  Speak  thy  defire,"  the  divine  monarch  faid. 
"  Make  me  a  goddefs,"  cry'd  the  Scotian  maid ; 
"  Nor  let  hard  fate  bereave  me  of  my  plaid." — 
*'  Be  thou  the  handmaid  to  my  mighty  queen," 
Said  Jove ;  "  and  to  the  world  be  often  feen 
"  With  the  celeflial  bow,  and  thus  appear 
"  Clad  with  thefe  radiant  colours  as  thy  wear." 

Now  fay,  my  mufe,  *ere  thou  forfake  the  field. 
What  profit  does  the  plaid  to  Scotia  yield  ? 
Juftly  that  claims  our  love,  efteem,  and  boaft. 
Which  is  produc'd  within  our  native  coaft. 
On  our  own  mountains  grows  the  golden  fleece. 
Richer  than  that  which  Jafon  brought  to  Greece; 

A  bene- 


*   G/entaner's  groves']       A  large  wood  in  Abcrdeenfhire. 
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A  beneficial  branch  of  Albion's  trade, 
And  the  firfl:  parent  of  the  Tartan  plaid. 
Our  fair  ingenious  ladies*  hands  prepare 
The  equal  threads,  and  give  the  dyes  with  care. 
Thoufands  of  artifts  fullen  hours  decoy 
On   rattling  looms,    and   view   their   webs   with 
joy- 
May  fhe  be  curft  to  ftarve  In  frogland  fens. 
To  wear  a  fala  *  ragg'd  at  both  the  ends. 
Groan  ftill  beneath  the  antiquated  fuit. 
And  die  a  maid  at  fifty-five  to  boot. 
May  Ihe  turn  quaggy  fat,  or  crooked  dwarf. 
Be  ridicul'd  while  primm'd  up  in  her  fcarf ; 
May  fpleen  and  fpite  ftill  keep  her  on  the  fret, 
And  live  till  fhe  outlive  her  beauty's  date. 
May  all  this  fall,  and  more  than  I  have  faid, 
Upon  that  wench  who  disregards  the  plaid. 

But  with  the  fun  let  ev'ry  joy  arife. 
And  from  foft  {lumbers  lift  her  happy  eyes ; 
May  blooming  youth  be  fixt  upon  her  face. 
Till  fhe  has  feen  her  fourth  defcending  race ; 
Bled  with  a  mate  with  whom  fhe  can  agree, 
And  never  want  the  finefl  of  bohea  ; 

May 


*  Fala}    A  little  fquare  cloth  worn  by  the  Dutch  women. 
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May  ne'er  the  mifer's  fears  make  her  afraid. 
Who  joins  with  me,  with  me  admires  the  plaid. 
Let  bright  tartanas  henceforth  ever  Ihine, 
And  Caledonian  goddeffes  enfhrine. 

Fair  judges,  to  your  cenfure  I  fubmit; 
If  you  allow  this  poem  to  have  wit, 
I  '11  look  with  fcorn  upon  thefe  mufty  fools 
Who  only  move  by  old  worm-eaten  rules. 
But  with  th'  ingenious  if  my  labours  take, 
I  wifli  them  ten  times  better  for  their  fake. 
Who  Ihall  efteem  this  vain  are  in  the  wrong, 
I  '11  prove  the  moral  is  prodigious  ftrong : 
I  hate  to  trifle,  men  fliould  ad;  like  men. 
And  for  their  country  only  draw  their  fword  and  pen. 
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1718. 

THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH'S 
ADDRESS   TO    THE   COUNT RT. 

From  me  Edina,  to  the  brave  and  fair. 
Health,  joy,  and  love,  and  banifhment  of  care. 
Forafmuch  as  bare  fields  and  gurly  fkies 
Make  rural  fcenes  ungrateful  to  the  eyes. 
When  hyperborean  blafts  confound  the  plain. 
Driving  by  turns  light  fnow  and  heavy  rain  5 
Ye  fwains  and  nymphs,  forfake  the  wither'd  grove, 
That  no  damp  colds  may  nip  the  buds  of  love ; 
Since  winds  and  tempefts  o*er  the  mountains  ride, 
Hafte  here  where  choice  of  pleafures  do  refide  ; 
Come  to  my  tow*rs  and  leave  th'  unpleafant  fcene, 
My  cheerful  bofom  fhall  your  warmth  fuftain. 

ScreenM   in  my  walls  you  may  bleak  winter 
fhun. 
And  for  a  while  forget  the  diftant  fun ; 
My  blazing  fires,  bright  lamps,  and  fparkling  wine. 
As  fummer's  fun  Ihall  warm,  like  him  (hall  fhine. 

My  witty  clubs  of  minds  that  move  at  large. 
With  ev'ry  glafs  can  fome  great  thought  difcharge: 

c  2  When 
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When  from  my  fenate,  and  the  toils  of  law, 
T'  unbend  the  mind  from  bus'nefs,  you  withdraw 
With  fuch  gay  friends  to  laugh  fome  hours  away, 
My  winter  ev*n  Ihall  ding  the  fummer's  day. 

My  fchools  of  law  produce  a  manly  train 
Of  fluent  orators,  who  right  maintain  : 
PraftisM  t'  exprefs  themfelves  a  graceful  way, 
An  eloquence  fhines  forth  in  all  they  fay. 

Some  Raphael,  Rubens,  or  Vandyke  admire, 
Whofe  bofoms  glow  with  fuch  a  godlike  fire : 
Of  my  own  race  I  have,  who  fhall  ere  long. 
Challenge  a  place  amongfl  th'  immortal  throng. 

Others  in  fmootheft  numbers  are  profufe. 
And  can  in  Mantuan  daftyls  lead  the  mufe  : 
And  others  can  with  mufic  make  you  gay. 
With  fweetefl  founds  Corelli's  art  difplay. 
While  they  around  in  foftefl  meafures  fmg. 
Or  beat  melodious  folos  from  the  firing. 

What   pleafure   can    exceed    to  know    what's 
great. 
The  hinge  of  war,  and  winding  draughts  of  flate  ? 
Thefe  and  a  thoufand  things  th*  afpiring  youth 
May  learn  with  pleafure  from  the  fage*s  mouth ; 
While  they  full-fraughted  judgments  do  unload. 
Relating  to  affairs  home  and  abroad. 

The 
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The  gen'rous  foul  is  fir'd  with  noble  flame 
To  emulate  vidorious  Eugene's  fame, 
Who  with  frefh  glories  decks  th'  Imperial  throne. 
Making  the  haughty  Ott'man  empire  groan  : 
He'll  learn  when  warlike  Sweden  and  the  Czar, 
The  Danes  and  Pruflians,  fhall  demit  the  war  ; 
T'  obferve  what  mighty  turns  of  fate  may  fpring 
From  this  new  war  rais'd  by  Iberia's  king. 

Long  ere  the  morn  from  eaftern  feas  arife 
To  fweep  night-fhades  from  off  the  vaulted  ikies. 
Oft  love  or  law  in  dreams  your  mind  may  tofs. 
And  pufli  the  fluggifli  fenfes  to  their  pofts ; 
The  hautboy's  diftant  notes  (hall  then  oppofe 
Your  phantom  cares,  and  lull  you  to  repofe. 

To  vifit  and  take  tea,  the  well-drefs'd  fair 
May  pafs  the  crowd  unruffled  in  her  chair ; 
No  dull  or  mire  her  fliining  foot  (hall  llain. 
Or  on  the  horizontal  hoop  give  pain. 
For  beaux  and  belles  no  city  can  compare, 
Nor  fhew  a  gallaxy  fo  made,  fo  fair  : 
The  ears  are  charm'd,  and  ravifh'd  are  the  eyes, 
When  at  the  concert  my  fair  flars  arife. 
What  poets  of  fidtitious  beauties  fmg. 
Shall  in  bright  order  fill  the  dazzling  ring : 
From  Venus,  Pallas,  and  the  fpoufe  of  Jove, 
They  'd  gain  the  prize,  judg'd  by  the  god  of 
love; 

c  3  Their 
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Their   fun-burnt  features   would   look  dull   and 

fade, 
Compared  with  my  fweet  white  and  blufhing  red. 
The  character  of  beauties  fo  divine 
The  mufe  for  want  of  words  cannot  define. 
The  panting  foul  beholds,  with  awful  love, 
Imprefs*d  on  clay  th'  angelic  forms  above, 
Whofe  foftefl:  fmiles  can  pow'rfully  impart 
Raptures  fublime  in  dumb-fhow  to  the  heart. 

The  ftrength  of  all  thefe  charms  if  ye  defy. 
My  court  of  juftice  (hall  make  you  comply. 
"Welcome,  my  feflion,  thou  my  bofom  warms. 
Thrice  three  times  welcome  to  thy  mother's  arms ; 
Thy  father  long  (rude  man!)  has  left  my  bed. 
Thou  'rt  now  my  guard,  and  fupport  of  my  trade j 
My  heart  yearns  after  thee  with  ftrong  defire. 
Thou  dearefl  image  of  thy  ancient  fire  : 
Should  proud  Augufla  take  thee  from  me  too. 
So  great  a  lofs  would  make  Edina  bow  ; 
I  'd  fmk  beneath  a  weight  I  could  not  bear. 
And  in  a  heap  of  rubbifli  difappear. 

Vain  are  fuch  fears : — I  Ml  rear  my  head  in  ftate, 
My  boding  heart  foretells  a  glorious  fate  : 
New  ftately  flruclures  on  new  ftreets  (hall  rife. 
And  new-built  churches  towering  to  the  fkies. 
From  utmoft  Thule  to  the  Dover-rock, 
Britain's  beft  blood  in  crowds  to  me  fhall  flock ; 

A  num'rous 
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A  num'rous  fleet  fliall  be  my  Fortha's  pride. 
While  they  in  her  calm  roads  at  anchor  ride  ; 
Thefe  from  each  coafl  Ihall  bring  what's  great  and 

rare, 
To  animate  the  brave,  and  pleafe  the  fair. 


C4 
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172I. 

ON   THE    PRESERVATION    OF    MR.    BRUCE 
AND    HIS    SCHOOL-FELLOWS, 

JN  ST.  ANDREW'S  BAT, 

On  the  19th  of  August  1710. 

S I X  times  the  day  with  light  and  hope  arofe. 
As  oft  the  night  her  terrors  did  oppofe. 
While,  tofs'd  on  roaring  waves,  the  tender  crew 
Had  nought  but  death  and  horror  in  their  view : 
Pale  famine,  feas,  bleak  cold,  at  equal  ftrife, 
Confpiring  all  againft:  their  bloom  of  life ; 
Whilft,  like  the  lamp's  lafl  flame,  their  trembling 

fouls 
Are  on  the  wing  to  leave  their  mortal  goals ; 
And  death  before  them  Hands  with  frightful  ftare, 
Their  fpirits  fpent,  and  funk  down  to  defpair. 

Behold  th'  indulgent  Providential  eye 
With  watchful  rays  defcending  from  on  high  ; 
Angels  came  porting  down  the  divine  beam. 
To  fave  the  helplefs  in  their  laft  extreme : 
Unfeen  the  heav'nly  guard  about  them  flock, 
Some  rule  the  winds,  fome  lead  them  up  the  rock, 
While  other  two  attend  the  dying  pair. 
To  waft  their  young  white  fouls  thro'  fields  of  air. 
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172I. 

ON    CONTENT. 

Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind  ; 

And  happy  he  who  can  that  treafure  find  : 

But  the  bafe  mifer  ftarves  amidil  his  ftore, 

Broods  on  his  gold,  and  griping  ftill  for  more, 

Sits  fadly  pining,  and  beheves  he's  poor. 

Dryden. 

Virtue  was  taught  in  verfe,  and  Athens'  glory  rofe. 

Prior. 

When  genial  beams  wade  thro'  the  dewy  morn, 
And  from  the  clod  invite  the  fprouting  corn  ; 
When  chequer'd  green,  wing'd  mufic,  new-blown 

fcents, 
Confpir'd   to  foothe  the   mind,   and  pleafe  each 

fenfe  ; 
Then  down  a  fliady  haugh  I  took  my  way. 
Delighted  with  each  flow'r  and  budding  fpray  j 
Mufmg  on  all  that  hurry,  pain,  and  ftrife. 
Which  flow  from  the  fantaftic  ills  of  life. 
Enlarg'd  from  fuch  diftreffes  of  the  mind, 
Due  gratitude  to  heav'n  my  thoughts  refin'd. 
And  made  me,  in  the  laughing  fage's  *  way. 
As  a  mere  farce  the  murmuring  world  furvey  ; 

Finding 

*  Democritus. 
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Finding  imagin'd  maladies  abound 
Tenfold  for  one  which  gives  a  real  wound. 

Godlike  is  he  whom  no  falfe  fears  annoy, 
Who  lives  content,  and  grafps  the  prefent  joy  ; 
Whofe  mind  is  not  with  wild  convulfions  rent, 
Of  pride,  and  avarice,  and  difcontent ; 
Whofe  well-train'd  paffions,  with  a  pious  awe. 
Are  all  fubordinate  to  reafon's  law : 
Then  fmooth  content  arifes  like  the  day. 
And  makes  each  rugged  phantom  fly  away : 
To  lowed  men  (he  gives  a  lib'ral  fhare 
Of  folid  blifs ;  fhe  mitigates  our  care. 
Enlarging  joys,  adminiftering  health  ; 
The   rich   man*s   pleafure,   and   the   poor   man's 

wealth  J 
A  train  of  comforts  on  her  nod  attend. 
And  to  her  fway  profits  and  honours  bend. 

Hail,  bleft  content !  who  art  by  heav'n  defign'd 
Parent  of  health  and  cheerfulnefs  of  mind  j 
Serene  content  (hall  animate  my  fong, 
And   make   th'   immortal    numbers   fmooth   and 
flrong. 

Silenus,  thou  whofe  hoary  beard  and  head 
Experience  fpeak,  and  youth's  attention  plead  j 
Retail  thy  gather'd  knowledge,  and  difclofe 
What  ftate  of  life  enjoys  the  mofl  repofe. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  addreft :  and  thus  the  ancient  bard  : — 
Firft,  to  no  ftate  of  life  fix  thy  regard  : 
All  mortals  may  be  happy  if  they  pleafe, 
Not  rack'd  with  pain,  nor  lingering  in  difeafe. 

Midas  the  wretch,  wrapt  in  his  patched  rags. 
With  empty  paunch  fits  brooding  o*er  his  bags  ; 
Meagre  his  look,  his  mind  in  conftant  fright. 
If  winds  but  move  his  windows  in  the  night ; 
If  dogs  (hould  bark,  or  but  a  moufe  make  din, 
He  fweats  and  ftarts,  and  thinks  the  thief's  got 

in; 
His  fleep  forfakes  him  till  the  dawn  appears, 
Which  ev'ry  thing  but  fuch  a  caitiff  cheers  : 
It  gives  him  pain  to  buy  a  farthing  light. 
He  jums  at  home  in  darknefs  all  the  night. 
What  makes  him  manage  with  fuch  cautious  pain? 
'T  would  break  a  fum  ;  a  farthing  fpent  fo  vain ! 
If  e*er  he's  pleas'd,  'tis  when  fome  needful  man 
Gives  ten  per  cent,  with  an  infuring  pawn. 
Though  he's  provided  in  as  much  would  fervc 
Whole  Neftor's  years,  he  ever  fears  to  flarve. 
Tell  him  of  alms  :  alas !  he'd  rather  choofe 
Damnation,  and  the  promis'd  blifs  refufe. — 
And  is  there  fuch  a  wretch  beneath  the  fun  ? — 
Yes,  he  return'd,  thoufands  inftead  of  one 
To  whom  content  is  utterly  unknown, — 
Are  all  the  rich  men  fuch  ? — He  anfwer'd,  no  ; 
Marcus  hath  wealth,  and  can  his  wealth  beflow 

Upon 
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Upon  himfelf,  his  friends,  and  on  the  poor ; 
Enjoys  enough,  and  wiflies  for  no  more. 

Reverfe  of  thefe  is  he  who  braves  the  Iky, 
Curfing  his  Maker  when  he  throws  the  die  : 
Gods,   devils,    furies,    hell,    heav'n,    blood   and 

wounds, 
Promifcuous  fly  in  burfl:s  of  tainted  founds  : 
He  to  perdition  doth  his  foul  bequeath. 
Yet  inly  trembles  when  he  thinks  of  death. 
Except  at  game,  he  ne'er  employs  his  thought, 
Till  hifs'd  and  pointed  at— not  worth  a  groat. 
The  defp'rate  remnant  of  a  large  efl:ate 
Goes  at  one  throw,  and  points  his  gloomy  fate ; 
He  finds  his  folly  now,  but  finds  too  late. 
Ill  brooks  my  fondling  mafter  to  be  poor. 
Bred  up  to  nought  but  bottle,  game,  and  whore  : 
How  pitiful  he  looks  without  his  rent ! 
They  who  fly  virtue,  ever  fly  content. 

Now  I  beheld  the  fage  look*d  lefs  fevere, 
Whilft  pity  join'd  his  old  fatyric  leer. 
The  weakly  mind,  faid  he,  is  quickly  torn ; 
Men  are  not  gods,  fome  frailties  mufl  be  borne  : 
Heav'n's    bounteous     hand     all     in    their    turn 

abufe ; 
The  happieft  men  at  times  their  fate  refufe. 
Befool  themfelves,  and  trump  up  an  excufe. 


Is 
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Is  Lucius  but  a  fubaltern  of  foot  ? 
His  equal  Gallus  is  a  coronet. 

Sterilla  fhuns  a  goffiping,  and  why  ? 
The  teeming  mother  fills  her  with  envy. 
The  pregnant  matron's  grief  as  much  prevails, 
Some  of  the  children  always  fomething  ails ; 
One  boy  is  fick,  t*  other  has  broke  his  head. 
And  nurfe  is  blam'd  when  little  mifs  is  dead. 

A  duchefs,  on  a  velvet  couch  reclin'd. 
Blabs  her  fair  cheeks  till  fhe  is  almofl  blind  j 
Poor  PhilHs'  death  the  briny  pearls  demands, 
Who  ceafes  now  to  fnarl  and  lick  her  hands. 

The  politicians  who,  in  learnM  debates, 
With  penetration  carve  out  kingdoms'  fates. 
Look  four,  drink  coffee,  fhrug,  and  read  gazettes. 
Deep  funk  in  craft  of  flate  their  fouls  are  loft. 
And  all  their  hopes  depend  upon  the  pofl : 
Each   mail    that's   due   they   curfe   the    contrair 

wind  ; 
'Tis  ftrange  if  this  way  men  contentment  find  : 
Though  old,  their  humours  I  am  yet  to  learn. 
Who  vex  themfelves  in  what  they've  no  concern. 

Ninny,  the  glaring  fop,  who  always  runs 
In  tradefmen's  books,  which  makes  the  careful 
duns 

Often 
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Often  ere  ten  to  break  his  flumb'ring  refl : 
Whilfl:  with  their  craving  clamours  he's  opprefl:. 
He  frames  excufes  till  his  cranny  akes. 
Then  thinks  he  juflly  damns  the  curfed  fneaks. 
The  difappointed  dun,  with  as  much  ire. 
Both  threats  and  curfes  till  his  bread's  on  fire  ; 
Then  home  he  goes  and  pours  it  on  his  houfe. 
His  fervants  fuffer  oft,  and  oft  his  fpoufe. 

Some  groan  through  life  amidft  a  heap  of  cares, 
To  load  with  too  much  wealth  their  lazy  heirs. 
The  lazy  heir  turns  all  to  ridicule, 
And  all  his  life  proclaims  his  father  fool : 
He  toils  in  fpending  ;  leaves  a  threadbare  fon. 
To  fcrape  anew,  as  had  his  grandfire  done. 

How  is  the  fair  Myrtilla's  bofom  fir'd. 
If  Leda's  fable  locks  are  more  admir'd  ; 
While  Leda  does  her  fecret  fighs  difcharge, 
Becaufe   her   mouth's   a   ftraw-breadth,  ah !    too 
large. 

Thus  fung  the  fire,  and  left  me  to  invite 
The  fcorching  beams  in  fome  cool  green  retreat ; 
Where  gentle  Dumber  feiz'd  my  weary'd  brain, 
And  mimic  fancy  op'd  the  following  fcene : 

Methought  I  flood  upon  a  rifmg  ground, 
A  fplendid  landfcape  open'd  all  around. 

Rocks, 
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Rocks,    rivers,    meadows,   gardens,    parks,    and 

woods. 
And  domes  which  hide  their  turrets  in  the  clouds. 
To  me  approach'd  a  nymph  divinely  fair, 
Celeftiai  virtue  fhone  through  all  her  air  : 
A  nymph  for  grace,  her  wifdom  more  renown*d, 
Adorn'd  each  grace,  and  both  true  valour  crown'd. 
Around  her  heavenly  fmiles  a  helmet  blaz'd. 
And  graceful  as   fhe  mov'd,   a  fpear  fhe  gently 

rais'd. 
My  fight  at  firfl:  the  luftre  fcarce  could  bear, 
Her  dazzling  glories  fhone  fo  flrong  and  clear  j 
A  majefty  fublime,  with  all  that's  fweet, 
Did  adoration  claim,  and  love  invite. 
I  felt  her  wifdom's  charm  my  thoughts  infpire. 
Her  dauntlefs  courage  fet  my  foul  on  fire : 
The  maid,  when  thus  I  knew,  I  foon  addrefl. 
My  prefent  wifhful  thoughts  the  theme  fuggefl  :— 
Of  all  th*  ethereal  pow'rs,  thou,  noblefl  maid. 
To  human  weaknefs  lend'fl  the  readiefl  aid  : 
To  where  content  and  her  blefl  train  refide, 
Immortal  Pallas,  deign  to  be  my  guide. — 
With   my   requefl   well   pleas'd,    our   courfe   we 

bent 
To  find  the  habitation  of  content. 

Through  fierce  Bellona*s  tents  we  firfl  advanced. 
Where   cannons    bounc'd,    and    nervous   horfes 
pranc'd : 

Here 
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Here  Vl-et-armis  fat,  with  dreadful  awe 
And  daring  front,  to  prop  each  nation's  law; 
Attending  fquadrons  on  her  motions  wait. 
Array 'd  in  deaths,  and  fearlefs  of  their  fate. 
Here  chieftain  fouls  glow'd  with  as  great  a  fire 
As  his  who  made  the  world  but  one  empire  : 
E'en  in  low  ranks  brave  fpirits  might  be  found. 
Who  wanted  nought  of  monarchs  but  a  crown. 
But,  ah !  ambition  flood  a  foe  to  peace. 
Shaking  the  empty  fob,  and  ragged  fleece ; 
Which  were  more  hideous  to  thefe  fons  of  war 
Than  brimftone,  fmoke,  and  ftorms  of  bullets  are. 
Here,  faid  my  guide,  content  is  rarely  found. 
Where  blood  and  noify  jars  befet  the  ground. 

Trade's  wealthy  warehoufe  next  fell  in  our  way. 
Where  in  great  bales  part  of  each  nation  lay : 
The  Spanifh  citron,  and  Hefperia's  oil, 
Perfia's  foft  produd,  and  the  Chinefe  toil ; 
Warm  Borneo's  fpices,  Arab's  fcented  gum, 
The  Polifh  amber,  and  the  Saxon  mum  j 
The  orient  pearl,  Holland's  lace  and  toys. 
And  tinfel  work  which  the  fair  nun  employs ; 
From  India  iv'ry  and  the  clouded  cane, 
And  coch'neal  from  the  ftraits  of  Magellan ; 
The  Scandinavian  rofm,  hemp,  and  tar. 
The  Lapland  fur?,  and  RufTia  caviare; 
The  Gallic  puncheon  charg'd  with  ruby  juice. 
Which  makes  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men  rejoice ; 

Britannia 
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Britannia  here  pours  from  her  plenteous  horn 
Her  iliining  mirrors,  clock-work,  cloths,  and  corn. 
Here  cent,  per  cents,  fat  poring  o'er  their  books. 
While  many  fhew'd  the  bankrupts  in  their  looks  ; 
Who,  by  mifmanagement,  their  (lock  had  fpent, 
Curs'd  thefe  hard  times,   and  blam'd  the  govern- 
ment. 
The  miflive  letter,  and  peremptor  bill. 
Forbade  them  reft,  and  call'd  forth  all  their  fkill. 
Uncertain  credit  bore  the  fceptre  here. 
And  her  prime  minifters  were  hope  and  fear. 
The  furly  chuffs  demanded  what  we  fought  ? — 
Content,  faid  I :  may  fhe  with  gold  be  bought  ?— 
Content !  faid  one  ;  then  ftar'd  and  bit  his  thumb. 
And  leering  aik'd,  if  I  was  worth  a  plumb  *  ? 

Love's    fragrant  fields,   where  mildeft  weftern 
gales, 
Loaden  with  fweets,  perfume  the  hills  and  dales ; 
Where  longing  lovers  haunt  the  ftreams  and  glades, 
And  cooling  groves  whofe  verdure  never  fades : 
Thither  with  joy  and  hafty  fteps  we  ftrode. 
There  fure  I  thought  our  long'd-for  blifs  abode. 
Whom  firft  we  met  on  that  enchanted  plain 
Was  a  tall  yellow-hair'd  young  penfive  fwain ; 

Him, 


*  One  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
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Him,  I  addrefs'd : — "  O  youth !   what  heav'nly 

pow'r 
"  Commands  and  graces  yon  Elyfian  bow*r  ? 
"  Sure  'tis  content,  elfe  much  I  am  deceiv'd." 
The  fhepherd  figh'd,  and  told  me  that  I  rav'd : 
"  Rare  {he  appears,  unlefs  on  fome  fine  day 
"  She  grace  a  nuptial,  but  foon  hafles  away  : 
"  If  her  you  feek,  foon  hence  you  mufl  remove, 
*'  Her  prefence  is  precarious  in  love." 

Through  thefe  and  other  fhrines  we  wander'd 

long. 
Which  merit  no  defcription  in  my  fong. 
Till  at  the  lafl  methought  we  caft  our  eye 
Upon  an  antique  temple,  fquare  and  high. 
Its  area  wide,  its  fpire  did  pierce  the  fky  ; 
On  adamantine  Doric  pillars  rear'd. 
Strong  Gothic  work  the  malTy  work  appear'd ; 
Nothing  feem'd  little,  all  was  great  defign'd. 
Which  pleas'd  the  eye  at  once,  and  fill*d  the  mind. 
Whilft  wonder  did  my  curious  thoughts  engage. 
To  us  approach'd  a  fludious  rev'rend  fage ; 
Both  awe  and  kindnefs  his  grave  afpecl  bore. 
Which  fpoke  him  rich  with  wifdom's  fineft;  ftore. 
He  afivcd  our  errand  there  : — Straight  I  reply'd, 
"  Content:  in  thefe  high  tow'rs  does  fhe  refide?" — 
"  Not  far  from  hence,"   faid  he,    "  her  palace 

"  (lands  J 
"  Ours  (he  regards,  as  we  do  her  demands ; 

«  Phiiofophy 
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"  Philofophy  fuftalns  her  peaceful  fvvay, 
"  And  in  return  Ihe  feafts  us  ev*ry  day.'* 
Then  flraight  an  ancient  telefcope  he  brought. 
By  Socrates  and  Epidtetus  wrought ; 
Improved  fince,  made  eafier  to  the  fight, 
Lengthen'd   the  tube,    the  glafles   ground   more 

bright  ; 
Through  this  he  Ihew'd  a  hill,  whofe  lofty  brow 
Enjoy'd  the  fun,  while  vapours  all  below. 
In  pitchy  clouds,  encircled  it  around. 
Where  phantoms  of  mofl  horrid  forms  abound  ; 
The  ugly  brood  of  lazy  fpleen  and  fear. 
Frightful  in  fhape,  moft  monftrous  appear. 
Then  thus  my  guide  : — 

"  Your  way  lies  thro'  yon  gloom ;  be  not  aghaft ; 
"  Come  brifkly  on,  you'll  jefl:  them  when  they  're 

"  paft  ; 
"  Mere  empty  fpeftres,  harmlefs  as  the  air, 
"  Which  merit  not  your  notice,  lefs  your  care." 
Encourag'd  with  her  word,  I  thus  addrefl 
My  noble  guide,  and  grateful  joy  exprefl: : — 
"  O  facred  wifdom  !  thine  's  the  fource  of  light, 
"  Without  thy  blaze  the  world  would  grope   in 

''  night; 
"  Of  woe  and  blifs  thou  only  art  the  teft, 
"  Falfehood  and  truth  before  thee  fland  confefl ; 
"  Thou  mak'rt  a  double  life,  one  nature  gave, 
"  But  without  thine  what  is  it  mortals  have  ? 
"  A  breathing  motion  grazing  to  the  grave." 

D  2  Now, 
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Now,  through  the  damps  methought  we  boldly 
went. 
Smiling  at  all  the  grins  of  difcontent : 
The'  oft  pull'd  back,  the  rifing  ground  we  gain'd, 
Whilft  inward  joy  my  weary'd  limbs  fuftain'd. 
Arriv'd  the  height,  whofe  top  was  large  and  plain. 
And  what  appear'd  foon  recompens'd  my  pain. 
Nature's  whole  beauty  deck'd  th'  enamell'd  fcene. 

Amidfl:  the  glade  the  facred  palace  flood, 
The  architedure  not  fo  fine  as  good  ; 
Nor  fcrimp,  nor  goufty,  regular,  and  plain, 
Plain  were  the  columns  which  the  roof  fuftain  ; 
An  eafy  greatnefs  in  the  whole  was  found. 
Where  all  that  nature  wanted  did  abound : 
But  here  no  beds  are  fcreen'd  with  rich  brocade, 
Nor  fuel-logs  in  fdver  grates  are  laid ; 
No  broken  China  bowls  diflurb  the  joy 
Of  waiting  handmaid,  or  the  running-boy; 
Nor  in  the  cupboard  heaps  of  plate  are  rang'd. 
To  be  with  each  fplenetic  fafliion  chang'd. 

A  weather-beaten  centry  watch'd  the  gate. 
Of  temper  crofs,  and  pradis'd  in  debate  : 
Till  once  acquaint  with  him,  no  entry  here, 
Though  brave  as  Csefar,  or  as  Helen  fair : 
To  ftrangers  fierce,  but  with  familiars  tame. 
And  Touchflone  Difappointment  was  his  name. 

This 
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This  fair  infcription  fhone  above  the  gate, 
"  Fear  none  but  Him,  whofe  will  direQs  thy  fate." 
With  fmile  auftere  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
Pointed  the  charaders,  and  bid  us  read. 
We  did,  and  ftood  refolv'd.     The  gates  at  laft 
Op'd  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  we  pad. 

Each  day  a  herald,  by  the  queen's  command, 
AVas  order 'd  on  a  mount  to  take  his  Hand, 
And  thence  to  all  the  earth  this  offer  make  : 
"  Who  are  inclin'd  her  favours  to  partake, 
"  Shall  have  them  free,  if  they  fmall  rubs  can 

"  bear 
"  Of  difappointment,  fpleen,  and  bug-bear  fear." 

Rais'd  on  a  throne  within  the  outer  gate. 
The  goddefs  fat,  her  vot'ries  round  her  wait ; 
The  beautiful  divinity  difclos'd 
Sweetnefs   fublime,    which   roughed    cares    com- 

pos'd  : 
Her  locks  fedate,  yet  joyful  and  ferene. 
Not  rich  her  drefs,  but  fuitable  and  clean  ; 
Unfurrow'd   was    her    brow,    her    cheeks    were 

fmooth, 
Though  old  as  time,  enjoy'd  immortal  youth ; 
And  all  her  accents  fo  harmonious  flovv*d. 
That  ev'ry  lift'ning  ear  with  pleafure  glow'd. 
An  olive  garland  on  her  head  (lie  wore. 
And  her  right  hand  a  cornucopia  bore. 

D  3  Crofs 
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Crofs  Touchflone  filPd  a  bench  without  the  door. 
To  try  the  fterling  of  each  human  ore : 
Grim  judge  he  was,  and  them  away  he  fent. 
Unfit  t'  approach  the  fhrine  of  calm  content. 

To  him  a  hoary  dotard,  lade*  with  bags  : — 
Unwieldy  load  to  one  who  hardly  drags 
His  being  ! — "  More  than  feventy  years,'*  faid  he, 
"  I  *ve  fought  this  court,  till  now  unfound  by  me : 
"  Now  let  me  reft.'* — "  Yes,  if  ye  want  no  more : 
*'  But  'ere  the  fun  has  made  his  annual  tour, 
"  Know,  grov'ling  wretch !   thy  wealth's  without 

"  thy  pow'r." 
The  thoughts  of  death,  and  ceafmg  from  his  gain. 
Brought  on  the  old  man's  head  fo  fharp  a  pain, 
Which  dimm'd  his  optic  nerves,  and  with  the  light. 
He  loft  the  palace,  and  crawl'd  back  to  night. 
Poor  griping  thing  !  how  ufelefs  is  thy  breath. 
While  nothing's  fo  much  long'd  for  as  thy  death  ? 
How  meanly  haft  thou  fpent  thy  leafe  of  years, 
A  flave  to  poverty,  to  toils,  and  fears ! 
And  all  to  vie  with  fome  bleak  rugged  hill, 
Whofe  rich  contents  millions  of  chefts  can  fill. 
As  round  the  greedy  rock  clings  to  the  mine. 
And  hinders  it  in  open  day  to  fhine. 
Till  diggers  hew  it  from  the  fpar's  embrace. 
Making  it  circle,  ftampt  with  Csefar's  face ; 
So  doft  thou  hoard,  and  from  thy  prince  purloin 
His  ufeful  image,  and  thy  country  coin ; 

Till 
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Till  gaping  heirs  have  freed  th'  imprifon'd  Have, 
When,  to  their  comfort,  thou  haft  fill'd  a  grave. 

The  next,  who  with  a  janty  air  approach'd, 
Was  a  gay  youth,  who  thither  had  been  coach'd  : 
Sleek  were  his  Flanders  mares,  his  liv'ries  fine. 
With  glittering  gold  his  furniture  did  fhine. 
Sure   fuch,    methought,    may    enter    when    they 

pleafe, 
Who  have  all  thefe  appearances  of  eafe. 
Strutting  he  march'd,  nor  any  leave  he  crav'd, 
Attempt*  to  pafs,  but  found  himfelf  deceived. 
Old  Tduchftone  gave  him  on  the  breaft  a  box. 
Which  op'd  the  fluices  of  a  latent  pox ; 
Then  bid  his  equipage  in  hafte  depart. 
The  youth  looked  at  them  with  a  fainting  heart ; 
He  found  he  could  not  walk,  and  bid  them  ftay ; 
Swore  three  cramp  oaths,  mounted,  and  wheel'd 
away. 

The    pow'r    herfelf    exprefs'd    thus,     with    a 

fmile :  — 
"  Thefe   changing   Ihadows   are   not    worth  our 

'^  while ; 
"  With  fmalleft  trifles  oft  their  peace  is  torn, 
"  If  here  at  night,  they  fcarcely  wait  the  morn." 

Another  beau,  as  fine,  but  more  vivace, 
Whofe  airs  fat  round  him  with  an  eafy  grace, 

D  4  And 
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And  well-bred  motion,  came  up  to  the  gate ; 

I  lovM  him  much,  and  trembled  for  his  fate. 

The  Gentry  broke  his  clouded  cane;— he  fmilM, 

Got  fairly  in,  and  all  our  fears  beguil'd. 

The  cane  was  foon  renewed  which  had  been  broke. 

And  thus  the  virtue  to  the  circle  fpoke  : — 

"  Each  thing  magnificent  or  gay  we  grant 

"  To  them  who're  capable  to  bear  their  want.'* 

Two  handfome  toads  came  next,  them  well  I 
knew. 
Their  lovely  make  the  court's  obfervance  drew : 
Three  waiting-maids  attended  in  the  rear, 
Each  loaden  with  as  much  as  flie  could  bear  : 
One  mov'd  beneath  a  load  of  filks  and  lace. 
Another  bore  the  ofF-fets  of  the  face  ; 
But  the  mod  bulky  burden  of  the  three, 
AVas  hers  who  bore  th'  utenfils  of  bohea. 
My  mind  indulgent  in  their  favour  pled. 
Hoping  no  oppofnion  would  be  made ; 
So  mannerly,  fo  fmooth,  fo  mild  their  eye. 
Enough  almofl  to  give  content  envy. 
But  foon  I  found  my  error  :  the  bold  judge. 
Who  a£led  as  if  prompted  by  fome  grudge. 
Them  thus  faluted  with  a  hollow  tone  : — 
"  You  're  none  of  my  acquaintance,  get  you  gone : 
*'  What  loads  of  trump'ry  thefe ! — ha,  where's  my 

"  crofs  ? 
"  I  '11  try  if  thefe  be  folid  ware,  or  bofs." 

The 
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The  China  felt  the  fury  of  his  blow, 

And  loft:  a  being,  or  for  ufe,  or  fiiow ; 

For  ufe  or  fhow  no  more's  each  plate  or  cup. 

But  all  in  fhards  upon  the  threfhold  drop. 

Now  ev'ry  charm,  which  deck'd  their  face  before. 

Gives  place  to  rage,  and  beauty  is  no  more  : 

The  briny  ftiream  their  rofy  cheeks  befmear'd, 

Whilfl;  they  in  clouds  of  vapours  difappear*d. 

A  ruftiic  hind,  attir'd  in  home-fpun  grey, 
"With  forked  locks,  and  fhoes  bedaub'd  with  clay ; 
Palms  Ihod  with  horn  ;  his  front  frelh,  brown,  and 

broad ; 
With  legs  and  (houlders  fitted  for  a  load  : 
He  'midft:  ten  bawhng  children  laugh'd  and  fung, 
While  confort  hobnails  on  the  pavement  rung. 
Up  to  the  porter  unconcern'd  he  came, 
Forcing  along  his  offspring  and  their  dame ; 
Crofs  Touchflone  ftrove  to  ftop  him,  but  the  clown 
At  handy-cuffs  him  match'd,  and  threw  him  down; 
And  fpite  of  him,  into  the  palace  went. 
Where  he  was  kindly  welcom'd  by  content. 

Two  Bufbian  philofophs  put  In  their  claims, 
Gamaliel  and  Critis  were  their  names ; 
But  foon  's  they  had  our  Britifh  Homer  feen. 
With  face  unruffled,  waiting  on  the  queen, 
Envious  hate  their  furly  bofbms  fir'd. 
Their  colour  chang'd,  they  from  the  porch  retir'd ; 

Backward 
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Backward  they  went,  refledling  with  much  rage 
On  the  bad  tafte  and  humour  of  the  age, 
Which  paid  fo  much  refpe(^  to  nat'ral  parts, 
"While  they  were  flarving  graduates  of  arts. 
The  goddefs  fell  a-laughing  at  the  fools, 
And  fent  them  packing  to  their  grammar-fchools ; 
Or  in  fome  garret  elevate  to  dwell. 
There,  with  Sifyphian  toil,  to  teach  young  beaux 
to  fpell. 

Now,  all  this  while,  a  gale  of  eaftern  wind 
And  cloudy  Ikies  opprefl  the  human  mind  ', 
The  wind  fet  weft  ;  back'd  with  the  radiant  beams 
Which   warm'd   the   air,   and   danc'd    upon    the 

ftreams, 
Exhal'd  the  fpleen,  and  footh'd  a  world  of  fouls, 
Who  crowded  now  the  avenue  in  fhoals. 
Numbers  in  black,  of  widowers,  relifts,  heirs ; 
Of  new-wed  lovers  many  handfome  pairs ; 
Men  landed  from  abroad,  from  camps  and  feas ; 
Others  got  through  fome  dangerous  difeafe ; 
A  train  of  belles  adorn'd  with  fomething  new ; 
And  e*en  of  ancient  prudes  there  were  a  few. 
Who  were  refrefli'd  with  fcandal  and  with  tea, 
Which,  for  a  time,  fet  them  from  vapours  tree  ; 
Here  from  their  cups,  the  lower  fpecies  flockt ; 
And  knaves   with   bribes  and   cheating   methods 
ftockt. 


The 
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The  Pow'r  furvey'd  the  troop,  and  gave  com- 
mand. 
They  fhould  no  longer  in  the  entry  ftand. 
But  be  convey'd  into  chimera's  tow'r, 
There  to  attend  her  pleafure  for  an  hour. 

Soon  as  they  enter'd,  apprehenfion  fliook 
The  fabric  ;  fear  was  fixt  on  ev'ry  look ; 
Old  age  and  poverty,  difeafe,  difgrace. 
With  horrid  grin,  flar'd  full  in  ev'ry  face, 
Which  made  them,  trembling  at  their  unknown 

fate, 
Iflue  in  hafte  out  by  the  poftern  gate. 

None  waited  out  their  hour  but  only  two. 
Who  had  been  wedded  fifteen  years  ago : 
The  man  had   learn'd  the  world,  and  fix'd  his 

mind  ; 
His  fpoufe  was  cheerful,  beautiful,  and  kind  ; 
She  neither  fear'd  the  fhock,  nor  phantom's  ftare ; 
She  thought  her  hufband  wife,  and  knew  that  he 

was  there. 

Now  while  the  court  was  fitting,  my  fair  guide 
Into  a  fine  Elyfium  me  convey'd : 
I  faw,  or  thought  I  faw,  the  fpacious  fields 
Adorn'd  with  all  proHfic  nature  yields, 
Profufely  rich  with  her  mod  valu'd  ftore  : 
But  as  m'  enchanted  fancy  wander'd  o'er 

The 
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The  happy  plain,  new  beauties  feem'd  to  rife. 
The  fields  were  fled,  and  all  was  painted  ikies. 
Pleas'd  for  a  while,  I  wifh'd  the  former  fcene ; 
Straight  all  return'd,  and  eas'd  me  of  my  pain. 
Again  the  flow'ry  meadows  difappear. 
And  hills  and  groves  their  ftately  fummits  rear  : 
Thefe  fink  again,  and  rapid  rivers  flow ; 
Next  from  the  rivers  cities  feem  to  grow. 

Some  time  the  fleeting  fcene  I  had  forgot. 
In  bufy  thought  entranc'd  :  with  pain  I  fought 
To  know  the  hidden  charm :  flraight  all  was  fled. 
And  boundlefs  heav'ns  o'er  boundlefs  oceans  fpread. 
Impatient,  I  obteft  my  noble  guide, 
"  Reveal  this  wond'rous  fecret  ?"     She  reply'd  : 

"  We  carry 'd  on  what  greatly  we  defign'd, 
"  When  all  thefe  human  follies  you  refign'd, 
"  Ambition,  lux*ry,  and  a  cov'tous  mind  : 
"  Yet  think  not  true  content  can  thus  be  bought, 
"  There's  wanting  dill  a  train  of  virtuous  thought. 

"  When  me  your  leader  prudently  you  chufe, 
"  And,  lift'ning  to  my  counfel,  did  refufe 
"  Fantaflic  joys,  your  foul  was  thus  prepared 
"  For  true  content :  and  thus  I  do  reward 
"  Your  gen'rous  toil.     Obferve  this   wond'rous 

"  clime  ; 
«'  Of  nature's  bleflings  here  are  hid  the  prime : 

«  But 
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"  But   wife   and   virtuous   thought,    hi   conftant 

"  courfe, 
"  Muft    draw  thefe  beauties  from   their  hidden 

"  fource  ; 
"  The  fmallefl;  intermiffions  will  transform 
"  The  pleafant  fcene,  and  fpoil  each  perfed  charm. 
"  'Tis  ugly  vice  will  rob  you  of  content, 
"  And  to  your  view  all  hellifh  woes  prefent : 
"  Nor  grudge  the  care  in  virtue  you  employ, 
"  Your  prefent  toil  will  prove  your  future  joy." 
Then  fmil'd  fhe  heav'nly  fweet,  and  parting  faid, 
"  Hold  faft  your  virtuous  mind,   of  nothing  be 

"  afraid." 

A  while  the  charming  voice  fo  fill'd  my  ears, 
I  griev'd  the  divine  form  no  more  appears  : 
Then  to  confirm  my  yet  unfteady  mind, 
Under  a  lonely  fhadow  I  reclin'd. 
To  try  the  virtues  of  the  clime  I  fought ; 
Then  ftraight  call'd  up  a  train  of  hideous  thought ; 
Famine,  and  blood,  and.  peftilence  appear, 
Wild  llirieks  and  loud  laments  difturb  mine  ear ; 
New  woes  and  horrors  did  my  fight  alarm. 
Envy  and  hate  compofed  the  wretched  charm. 

Soon  as  I  faw,  I  dropt  the  hateful  view. 
And  thus  I  fought  paft  pleafures  to  renew. 
To  heav'nly  love  my  thoughts  I  next  compofe. 
Then  quick  as  thought  the  foil' wing  fights  difclofe: 

Streams, 
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Streams,  meadows,  grottos,  groves,  birds  carrolling; 
Calmnefs,  and  temperate  warmth,  and  endlefs  fpring: 
A  perfect  tranfcript  of  thefe  upper  bow'rs. 
The  habitation  of  th'  immortal  pow'rs. 

Back  to  the  palace  raviflied  I  went, 
Refolved  to  refide  with  blefh  content ; 
Where  all  my  fpecial  friends  methought  I  met. 
In  order  'mongft  the  bed  of  mankind  fet. 
My  foul,  with  too  much  pleafure,  overcharg'd, 
The  captiv'd  fenfes  to  their  poft  enlarg'd. 
Lifting  mine  eyes,  I  view'd  declining  day. 
Sprang  from  the  green,  and  homeward  bent  my 

way; 
Reflefting  on  that  hurry,  pain,  and  ftrife. 
Which  flow  from  falfe  and  real  ills  of  life. 
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1720. 

THE    CITY    OF    EDINBURGH'S    SALUTATION 
TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARNARVON  *. 

Welcome,  my  Lord  :  Heav'n  be  your  guide, 

And  further  your  intention. 
To  whatever  place  you  fail  or  ride  j 

To  brighten  your  invention. 
The  book  of  mankind  lang  and  wide 

Is  well  worth  your  attention  j 
Wherefore  pleafe  fome  time  here  abide, 

And  meafure  the  dimenfion 

Of  minds  right  flout. 

O  that  ilk  worthy  Britifh  peer 

Wad  follow  your  example. 
My  auld  grey  head  I  yet  wad  rear. 

And  fpread  my  fkirts  mair  ample. 

Should 


*  The  elded  fon  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandois,  who, 
in  May  1720,  was  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  tour  through  Scot- 
land. 
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Should  London  poutch  up  a'  the  gear  *  ? 

She  might  fpare  me  a  fample  : 
In  troth  his  Highnefs  fliould  live  here, 

For  without  oil  our  lamp  will 

Gang  blinkan  out. 

Lang  fyne,  my  Lord,  I  had  a  court. 

And  nobles  fill'd  my  cawfy  ; 
But,  fmce  I  have  been  fortune's  fport, 

I  look  nae  hawfF  fae  gawfy. 
Yet  here  brave  gentlemen  refort. 

And  mony  a  handfome  laffy  : 
Now  that  you  're  lodg'd  within  my  port. 

How  well  I  wat  they  '11  a'  fay, 

Welcome,  my  Lord. 

For  you  my  befl:  cheer  I  '11  produce, 

I  '11  no  mak  muckle  vaunting  ; 
But  routh  for  pleafure  and  for  ufe, 

Whate'er  you  may  be  wanting. 
You  's  hae  at  will  to  chap  and  chufe. 

For  few  things  am  I  fcant  in ; 
The  wale  of  well-fet  ruby  juice  f, 

When  you  like  to  be  rantin, 

I  can  afford. 


Than 


*  Edinburgh  too  often  complained,  that  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain is  fo  remote  from  the  court,  and  fo  rarely  enjoys  the  in- 
fluence  of  Britifli  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

t  The  moft  choice  of  fine  claret. 
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Than  I,  nor  Paris,  nor  Madrid, 

Nor  Rome,  I  trow  's  mair  able. 
To  bufk  you  up  a  better  bed, 

Or  trim  a  tighter  table. 
My  fons  are  honourably  bred. 

To  truth  and  friendfhip  liable  : 
What  my  detrading  faes  *  have  faid. 

You'll  find  a  feigned  fable. 

At  the  firft  fight. 

May  clafiic  lear  and  letters  belle. 

And  travelling  confpire. 
Ilk  unjufl  notion  to  repel. 

And  godlike  thoughts  infpire ; 
That  in  ilk  adlion,  wife  and  fnell. 

You  may  fliaw  manly  fire  ; 
Sae  the  fair  pidure  of  himfel 

Will  give  his  Grace,  your  Sire, 

Immenfe  delight. 


*    Thofe  who    from   prejudice   have    reproached    us  with 
being  rude,  inhofpitable,  and  falfe. 


VOL.  I, 
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172I. 

ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PLENTY, 

A    POEM    ON    THE    NORTH-SEA    FISHERYy 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  ROYAL  BURROWS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Xhalia,  anes  again,  in  blythfome  lays. 

In  lays  immortal,  chant  the  North  Sea's  praife : 

Tent  how  the  Caledonians,  lang  fupine. 

Begin,  mair  wife,  to  open  baith  their  een ; 

And,  as  they  ought,  t'  employ  that  ftore  which 

Heav'n 
In  fie  abundance  to  their  hands  has  giv'n. 
Sae,  th'  heedlefs  heir,  born  to  a  lairdfhip  wide. 
That  yields  mair  plenty  than  he  kens  to  guide, 
Not  well  acquainted  with  his  ain  good  luck. 
Lets  ilka  fneaking  fellow  take  a  pluck  ; 
Till  at  the  lang  run,  wi'  a  heart  right  fair. 
He  fees  the  bites  grow  bein,  as  he  grows  bare  ; 
Then,  wak'ning,  looks  about  with  glegger  glour. 
And  learns  to   thrive,  wha  ne'er  thought  on  't 

before. 


Nae 
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Nae  nation  in  the  warld  can  parallel 
The  plenteous  produ6l  of  this  happpy  ifle : 
But  pa(l*ral  heights,  and  fvveet  prolific  plains, 
That  can  at  will  command  the  fafteft  drains. 
Stand  yont  ;  for  Amphitrite  *  claims  our  fang, 
Wha  round  fair  Thule  f  drives  her  finny  thrang, 
O'er  fhavvs  of  coral  and  the  pearly  fands, 
To  Scotia's  fmootheft  lochs  and  cryftal  ftrands. 
There  keeps  the  tyrant  pike  his  awfu'  court. 
Here  trouts  and  falmond  in  clear  channels  fport. 
Wae  to  that  hand  that  dares  by  day  or  night 
Defile  the  flreani  where  fporting  fries  delight  | . 
But  herrings,  lovely  fifli,  like  bed  to  play 
In  rowan  ocean,  or  the  open  bay  ; 
In  crowds  amazing  thro'  the  waves  they  fliine. 
Millions  on  millions  form  ilk  equal  line  : 
Nor  dares  th'  imperial  whale,  unlefs  by  ftealth. 
Attack  their  firm  united  commonwealth. 
But  artfu'  nets,  and  fifhers'  wilie  fkill. 
Can  bring  the  fcaly  nations  to  their  will. 

When 


*  The  wife  of  Neptune. 

f  The  northern  iflands  of  Scotland  are  faid  to  be  the 
Thule  of  the  ancients. 

^  There  are  a6ls  of  parliament,  which  feverely  prohibit  the 
fteeping  of  lint  in  running  waters,  or  any  other  way  defiling 
thofe  rivers  where  falraon  abound. 
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When  thefe  retire  to  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Or  in  their  oozy  beds  thro'  winter  fleep, 
Then  fhall  the  tempting  bait,  and  tented  firing, 
Beguile  the  cod,  the  fea-cat,  tufk,  and  ling. 
Thus  may  our  fifhery  thro'  a'  the  year 
Be  ftill  employed  t'  increafe  the  public  gear. 

Delytfou  labour  !  where  th*  induftrious  gains 
Profit  furmounting  ten  times  a'  his  pains : 
Nae  pleafure  like  fuccefs  ;  then  lads  fland  bye, 
Ye  '11  find  it  endlefs  in  the  northern  fea. 
O'er  lang  with  empty  brag  we  have  been  vain 
Of  toom  dominion  on  the  plenteous  main, 
While  others  ran  away  with  all  the  gain. 
Thus  proud  Iberia  *  vaunts  of  fov'reign  fway 
O'er  countries  rich,  frae  rife  to  fet  of  day  j 
She  grafps  the  fhadows,  but  the  fubftance  tines^ 
While  a'  the  refl  of  Europe  milk  her  mines. 

But  dawns  the  day  fets  Britain  on  her  feet ; 
Lang  look'd-for  's  come  at  lafl,  and  welcome  be  't ; 
For  numerous  fleets  fhall  hem  Aebudan  f  rocks  ; 
Commanding  feas  with  rowth  to  raife  our  flocks : 
Nor  can  this  be  a  toom  chimasra  found, 
The  fabric  's  bigget  on  the  furefl  ground. 

Sma' 


Spain.  t  The  Lewis  and  other  weftern  iflands. 
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Sma'  is  our  need  to  toil  on  foreign  fhores, 

When  we  have  baith  the  Indies  at  our  doors : 

Yet,  for  diverfion,  laden  veflels  may 

To  far  afF  nations  cut  the  liquid  way  ; 

And  fraught  frae  ilka  port  what 's  nice  or  braw. 

While  for  their  trifles  we  maintain  them  a'. 

Goths,    Vandals,    Gauls,    Hefperians,     and    the 

Moors, 
Shall  a'  be  treated  frae  our  happy  fhores : 
The  rantin  Germans,  Ruffians,  and  the  Poles, 
Shall  feaft  with  pleafure  on  our  gufl:y  fhoals ; 
For  which  deep  in  their  treafures  we  fhall  dive  : 
Thus  by  fair  trading  north-fea  (lock,  fhall  thrive. 

Sae  far  the  bonny  profped  gives  delight. 
The  warm  ideas  gart  the  mufe  take  flight ; 
When  ftraight  a  grumbletonian  appears, 
Peching'fou  fair  beneath  a  laid  of  fears : — 
"  Wow !  that's  braw  news,'*  quoth  he,  "  to  make 

"  fools  fain  ; 
"  But  gin  ye  be  nae  warlock,  how  d'  ye  ken  ? 
"  Does  Tam  the  Rhymer  *  fpae  oughtlings  of  this  ? 
"  Or  do  ye  prophefy  juft  as  ye  wifli  ? 

"  Will 


*  Thomas  Lcarmond,  called  the  Rhymer,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scots,  and  is  held  in  great  efteem  by 
the  vulgar  for  his  dark  predidlions. 

E3 
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Will  projects  thrive  in  this  abandon'd  place  ? 
Unfonfy  we  had  ne'er  fae  meikle  grace. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  your  tow'ring  aim  fa'  Ihort, 
Alake  we  winn  o'er  far  frae  king  and  court ! 
The    foutherns   will   with    pith    your    project 
"  bauk, 
"  They  '11  never  thole  this  great  delign  to  tak." 

Thus  do  the  dubious  ever  countermine. 
With  party  wrangle,  ilka  fair  defign. 
How  can  a  faul  that  has  the  ufe  of  thought. 
Be  to  fic  little  creeping  fancies  brought  ? 
Will  Britain's  king  or  parliament  gainftand 
The  univerfal  profit  of  the  land  ? 
Now  when  nae  fep'rate  int'reft  eggs  to  ftrife. 
The  ancient  nations,  join'd  like  man  and  wife. 
Maun  ftudy  clofs  for  peace  and  thriving's  fake, 
Aff  a'  the  wifTen'd  leaves  of  fpite  to  fhake. 
Let 's  weave  and  fi(h  to  ane  anither's  hands. 
And  never  think  wha  ferves  or  wha  commands ; 
But  baith  alike  confult  the  common  weal, 
Happy  that  moment  friendfliip  makes  us  leal 
To  truth  and  right ;  then  fprings  a  (hining  day. 
Shall  clouds  of  fma'  miftakes  drive  faft  away. 
Miftakes  and  private  int'rell  hence  be  gane! 
Mind  what  they  did  on  dire  Pharfalia's  plain. 
Where  doughty  Romans  were  by  Romans  llain. 

A  meaner 
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A  meaner  phantom  neift,  with  meikle  dread, 
Attacks  with  fenfelefs  fears  the  weaker  head :  — 
"  The  Dutch,"  fay  they,  "  will  ilrive  your  plot  to 

"  ftap, 
"  They'll  toomtheirbanksbeforeyoureaptheircrap: 
"  Lang  have  they  ply'd  that  trade  like  bufy  bees, 
"  And  fuck*d  the  profit  of  the  Pidland  feas ; 
"  Thence  riches  fifti'd  mair,  by  themfelves  confeft, 
"  Than  e'er  they  made  by  Indies  Eaft  and  Weft." 

O  mighty  fine  and  greatly  was  it  fpoke  ! 
Maun  bauld  Britannia  bear  Batavia's  yoke  ? 
May  {he  not  apen  her  ain  pantry-door. 
For  fear  the  paughty  ftate  Ihould  gi'e  a  roar  ? 
Dare  fhe  nane  of  her  herrings  fell  or  prive, 
Afore  fhe  fay,  "  Dear  Matkie,  wi'  ye'r  leave  ?*' 
Curfe  on  the  wight  wha  tholes  a  thought  fae  tame! 
He  merits  not  the  manly  Briton's  name. 
Grant  they  're  good  allies,  yet  it  's  hardly  wife 
To  buy  their  friend  fhip  at  fae  high  a  price  : 
But  frae  that  airth  we  needna  fear  great  fkaith, 
Thefe  people,  right  auldfarran,  will  be  laith 
To  thwart  a  nation,  wha  with  eafe  can  draw 
Up  ilka  fluice  they  have,  and  drown  them  a*. 

Ah,  flothfu'  pride  !  a  kingdom's  greateft  curfe  j 
How  dowf  looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purfe  ! 
How  worthlefs  is  a  poor  and  haughty  drone, 
Wha  thowlefs  ftands  a  lazy  looker-on ! 

E  4  While 
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While  aftive  fauls  a  flagnant  life  defpife, 
Still  ravifh'd  with  new  pleafures  as  they  rife. 
O'er  lang,  in  troth,  have  we  by-ftanders  been. 
And  loot  fowk  lick  *  the  white  out  of  our  een  : 
Nor  can  we  wyt  them,  fince  they  had  our  vote  j 
But  now  they  'fe  get  the  whiftle  of  their  groat. 

Here  did  the  mufe  intend  a  while  to  reft. 
Till  hameo'er  fpitefu'  din  her  lugs  oppreft  ; 
Anither  fet  of  the  envious  kind 
(With  narrow  notions  horribly  confinM) 
Wag  their  bofs  noddles,  fyne  with  filly  fpite 
Land  ilka  worthy  projed  in  a  bite. 
They  force  with  awkward  girn  their  ridicule. 
And  ca'  ilk  ane  concern'd  a  fimple  fool. 
Excepting  fome  wha  a'  the  lave  will  nick. 
And  gi*e  them  nought  but  bare  whop-ftiafts  to 
lick. 

Malicious  envy !  root  of  a'  debates, 
The  plague  of  government  and  bane  of  ftates  j 
The  nurfe  of  pofitive  deftrudive  ftrife. 
Fair  friendfliip's  fae,  which  fours  the  fweets  of  life; 
Promoter  of  fedition  and  bafe  fead, 
Still  overjoy'd  to  fee  a  nation  bleed  : — 

Stap, 

*  This  phrafe  is  always  applied  when  people,  with  pretence 
of  friend/hip,  do  you  an  ill  turn  ;  as  one,  licking  a  mote  out  of 
your  eye,  makes  it  blood-fhot. 
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Stap,  flap,  my  lafs  *,  forgetna  where  ye  *re  gawn, 
If  ye  rin  on,  Heav'n  kens  where  ye  may  land ; 
Turn  to  your  fifhers*  fang,  and  let  fowk  ken 
The  north-fea  Ikippers  t  are  leal  hearted  men, 
Vers'd  in  the  critic  feafons  of  the  year. 
When  to  ilk  bay  the  fifhing-bufs  fliould  fteer, 
There  to  hawl  up  with  joy  the  plenteous  fry. 
Which  on  the  decks  in  fhining  heaps  fhall  lie. 
Till  carefou  hands,  e'en  while  they  *ve  vital  heat|. 
Shall  be  employed  to  fave  their  juices  fweet  ; 
Strick  tent  they  '11  tak  to  (low  them  wi*  ftrange 

brine  §, 
In  barrels  tight,  that  fhall  nae  liquor  tine  ; 
Then  in  the  foreign  markets  we  fhall  fland 
With  upright  front,  and  the  firft  fale  demand. 
This,  this  our  faithfou  truftees  have  in  view. 
And  honourably  will  the  talk  purfue  ; 
Nor  are  they  bigging  caflles  in  a  cloud. 
Their  fhips  already  into  adion  feud  j|. 

Now, 


*  The  mufe.  f  The  managers. 

J  It  is  a  great   advantage  to   cure  them  immediately  after 
they  are  taken. 

§  Foreign  fait. 

II  Several  large  fhips  are  already  employed,  and  took  in 
their  fait  and  barrels  a  month  ago. 
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Now,  dear  ill-natur'd  billies,  fay  nae  mair, 
But  leave  the  matter  to  their  prudent  care : 
They  're  men  of  candour,  and  right  well  they  wate 
That  truth  and  honefty  hads  lang  the  gate  *  : 
Shoulder  to  (houlder  let 's  ftand  firm  and  ftout, 
And  there  's  nae  fear  but  we  '11  foon  make  it  out ; 
We  've  reafon,  law,  and  nature  on  our  fide. 
And  have  nae  bars,  but  party,  floth,  and  pride. 

When  a'  's  in  order,  as  it  foon  will  be, 
And  fleets  of  bulfes  fill  the  northern  fea. 
What  hopefou  images  with  joy  arife 
In  order  rank'd  before  the  mufe's  eyes ! 
A  wood  of  mafls,  well  mann'd  ;  their  jovial  din, 
LIk  eydent  bees  gawn  out  and  coming  in : 
Here  haff  a  nation,  healthfou  wife,  and  flark. 
With  fpirits  only  tint  for  want  of  wark. 
Shall  now  find  place  their  genius  to  exert, 
While  in  the  common  good  they  aft  their  part. 
Thefe  fit  for  fervitude  (hall  bear  a  hand. 
And  thefe  find  government  form'd  for  command. 
Befides,  this,  as  a  nurfery,  fhall  breed 
Stout  fkill'd  marines,  which  Britain's  navies  need. 
Pleas'd  with  their  labour,  when  their  taflc  is  done. 
They  '11  leave  green  Thetis  to  embrace  the  fun : 

Then 


*  Holds  long  up  its  head ;  longefl  keeps  the  highway  or 
gate. 
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Then  frefhefl  fifli  (hall  on  the  brander  bleez, 

And  lend  the  bufy  browfter  wife  a  heez  ; 

While   healthfou  hearts    fhall   own    their   honefl 

flame, 
With  reaming  quafF,  and  whomelt  to  her  name, 
Whafe  active  motion  to  his  heart  did  reach. 
As  fhe  the  cods  was  turning  on  the  beech  *. 
Curs'd  poortith  !  love  and  hymen's  deadly  fae, 
(That  gars  young  fowk  in  prime  cry  aft,"  Oh  heyl'* 
And  fmgle  live,  till  age  and  runkles  fhaw 
Their  canker 'd  fpirits  good  for  nought  at  a'.) 
Now  flit  your  camp,  far  frae  our  confines  fcour. 
Our  lads  and  laflTes  foon  fliall  flight  your  pow'r  ; 
For  rowth  ftiall  cherifli  love,  and  love  fhall  bring 
Mae  men  t'  improve  the  foil  and  ferve  the  king. 
Thus  univerfal  plenty  ftiall  produce 
Strength  to  the  ftate,  and  arts  for  joy  and  ufe. 

O  plenty  !  thou  delyt  of  great  and  fma% 
Thou  nervous  fmnow  of  baith  war  and  law  ! 
The  fl:atefman's  drift,  fpur  to  the  artift's  flcill ; 
Nor  do  the  very  flamens  f  like  thee  ill ; 
The  ftiabby  poets  hate  thee  :— that  's  a  lie  ! 
Or  elfe  they  are  nae  of  a  mind  wi'  me. 

Plenty 


*    The  beech  is  the  fea-fhore,  where  they  dried  the  cod 
and  ling. 

t  Priefts. 
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Plenty  fhall  cultivate  ilk  fcawp  and  moor. 
Now  lea  and  bare,  becaufe  the  landlord  's  poor. 
On  fcroggy  braes  fliall  akes  and  aflies  grow, 
And  bonny  gardens  clad  the  brecken  how. 
Do  others  backward  dam  the  raging  main  *, 
Raifmg  on  barren  fands  a  flow*ry  plain  ? 
By  us  then  fhou'd  the  thought  o'  't  be  endur'd, 
To  let  braid  trads  of  land  lie  unmanur*d  ? 
Uncultivate  nae  mair  they  (hall  appear. 
But  fhine  with  a'  the  beauties  of  the  year  ; 
Which  flart  with  eafe  frae  the  obedient  foil, 
And  ten  times  o'er  reward  a  little  toil. 

Alang   wild    fhores,     where   tumbling    billows 
break, 
Pleniflit  with  nought  but  fhells  and  tangle  wreck, 
Braw  towns  (hall  rife,  with  fteeples  mony  a  ane, 
And  houfes  bigget  a'  with  eftler  ftane ; 
Where  fchools  polite  fhall  lib'ral  arts  difplay, 
And  make  auld  barb'rous  darknefs  fly  away. 

Now  Nereus  rifmg  frae  his  wat'ry  bed, 
The  pearly  drops  hap  down  his  lyart  head ; 
Oceanus  with  pleafure  hears  him  fmg, 
Tritons  and  Nereids  form  a  jovial  ring. 
And,  dancing  on  the  deep,  attention  draw. 
While  a*  the  winds  in  love,  but  fighing,  blaw. 

The 

*  The  Dutch  have  gained  a  great  deal  from  the  fea. 
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The  fea-born  prophet  fang,  in  fweetefl:  ftrain, 
"  Britons,  be  blyth  ;  fair  queen  of  ifles,  be  fain  ; 
"  A  richer  people  never  faw  the  fun. 
"  Gang  tightly  throw  what  fairly  you  Ve  begun, 
"  Spread  a*  your  fails  and  ftreamers  in  the  wind, 
"  For  ilka  pow'r  in  fea  and  air  *s  your  friend  ; 
"  Great  Neptune's  unexhaufted  bank  has  ftore 
"  Of  endlefs  wealth,  will  gar  yours  a'  run  o'er." 
He  fang  fae  loud,  round  rocks  the  echoes  flew, 
"  'Tis  true,"   he  faid  ;  and  they  returned,  "  'Tis 
"  true." 
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1715. 

ON  THE    ECLIPSE    OF   THE    SUN, 
APRIL   1715. 

Now  do  I  prefs  among  the  learned  throng. 

To  tell  a  great  eclipfe  in  little  fong. 

At  me  nor  fcheme  nor  demonftration  alk. 

That  is  our  Gregory's  *  or  fam*d  Halley's  f  tafk  ; 

'Tis  they  who  are  converfant  with  each  ftar, 

We  know  how  planets  planets'  rays  debar  ; 

This  to  pretend,  my  mufe  is  not  fo  bold. 

She  only  echoes  what  fhe  has  been  told. 

Our  rolling  globe  J  will  fcarce  have  made  the  fun 
Seem  half-way  up  Olympus  to  have  run. 
When  night's  pale  queen,  in  her  oft  changed  way. 
Will  intercept  in  direft  line  his  ray. 
And  make  black  night  ufurp  the  throne  of  day. 
The  curious  will  attend  that  hour  with  care. 
And  wifli  no  clouds  may  hover  in  the  air. 
To  dark  the  medium,  and  obftrudl:  from  fight 
The  gradual  motion  and  decay  of  light ; 

Whilft 


*   Mr.  Gregory,  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgli. 
■f  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  London. 
J  According  to  the  Copernican  fyftem. 
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Whilft  thbughtlefs  fools  will  view  the  water-pail. 
To  fee  which  of  the  planets  will  prevail ; 
For  then  they  think  the  fun  and  moon  make  war. 
Thus  nurfes'  tales  oft-times  the  judgment  mar. 

When    this    ftrange    darknefs    overfhades    the 

plains, 
*Twill  give  an  odd  furprife  t*  unwarned  fwains ; 
Plain  honed  hinds,  who  do  not  know  the  caufe. 
Nor  know  of  orbs,  their  motions  or  their  laws. 
Will  from  the  half-plough'd  furrows  homeward 

bend. 
In  dire  confufion,  judging  that  the  end 
Of  time  approacheth  :  thus  poffeft  with  fear. 
They  '11  think  the  gen'ral  conflagration  near. 
The  traveller,  benighted  on  the  road. 
Will  turn  devout,  and  fupplicate  his  God. 
Cocks  with  their  careful  mates  and  younger  fry, 
As  if  't  were  evening,  to  their  roofts  will  fly. 
The  horned  cattle  will  forget  to  feed, 
And  come  home  lowing  from  the  gralfy  mead. 
Each  bird  of  day  will  to  his  neft  repair. 
And  leave  to  bats  and  owls  the  dufl^y  air  : 
The  lark  and  little  robin's  fofter  lay 
.Will  not  be  heard  till  the  return  of  day. 
Now  this  will  be  great  part  of  Europe's  cafe. 
While  Phebe  's  as  a  maflv  on  Phoebus'  face. 
The  unlearn'd  clowns,  who  don't  our  sera  know. 
From  this  dark  Friday  will  their  ages  fhow  5 

As 
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As  I  have  often  heard  old  country  men 
Talk  of  dark  Monday,  and  their  ages  then. 

Not  long  fhall  lafl  this  flrange  uncommon  gloom. 
When  light  difpels  the  ploughman's  fear  of  doom; 
With  merry  heart  he  '11  lift  his  ravifli'd  fight 
Up  to  the  heav'ns,  and  welcome  back  the  light. 
How  juft  's  the  motions  of  thefe  whirling  fpheres. 
Which  ne'er  can  err  while  time  is  met  by  years  ! 
How  vaft  is  little  man's  capacious  foul, 
That  knows  how  orbs  thro'  wilds  of  ^ther  roll ! 
How  great 's  the  pow'r  of  that  omnific  hand. 
Who  gave  them  motion  by  his  wife  command, 
That  they  (hould  not,  while  time  had  being,  (land  ! 
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THE  GENTLEMAN'S  QU-ALIFICATIONS   DEBATED*. 

r  ROM  dIfFerent  ways  of  thinking  comes  debate. 

This  we  defpife,  and  that  we  over-rate, 

Juft  as  the  fancy  takes,  we  love  or  hate : 

Hence  Whig  and  Tory  live  in  endlefs  jar. 

And  mod  of  famihes  in  civil  war : 

Hence,  'mongfl  the  eafiefl  men  beneath  the  fkies. 

E'en  in  their  eafy  dome,  debates  arife  : 

As  late  they  did  with  ftrength  of  judgment  fcan 

Thofe  qualities  that  form  a  gentleman. 

Firft 


*  By  fome  of  the  fellows  of  the  Eafy  Club,  a  juve- 
nile fociety  of  which  I  am  a  fellow.  From  the  general  anti- 
pathy we  all  feemed  to  have  at  the  ill-humour  and  contra- 
diftions  which  arife  from  trifles,  efpecially  thofe  which  confti- 
tute  Whig  and  Tory,  without  having  the  grand  reafon  for  it ; 
this  engaged  us  to  take  a  pleafure  in  the  found  of  an  Eafy 
Club.  The  club,  by  one  of  our  fpecial  laws,  mud  not  exceed 
twelve  ;  and  every  gentleman,  at  his  admiflion,  was  to  take  the 
name  of  fome  Scots  author,  or  one  eminent  for  fomething  ex- 
traordinary, for  obfcuring  his  real  name  in  the  regifter  of  our 
lucubrations  ;  fuch  as  are  named  in  this  debate,  Tippermalloch, 
Buchanan,  Hedor  Boece,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Firll  Tippermalloch  pled,  with  Spanifh  grace, 
That  gentry  only  fprung  from  ancient  race, 
Whofe  names  in  old  records  of  time  were  fix'd, 
In  whofe  rich  veins  fome  royal  blood  was  mix'd. 
I,  being  a  poet  fprung  from  a  Douglas'  loin. 
In  this  proud  thought  did  with  the  dodor  join  ; 
With  this  addition,  if  they  could  fpeak  fenfe. 
Ambitious  I,  ah  !  had  no  more  pretence. 
Buchanan,  with  ftifF  argument  and  bold. 
Pled,  gentry  took  its  birth  from  powerful  gold  : 
Him  Heftor  Boece  join'd  ;  they  argu'd  ftrong  ; 
Said  they,  "  to  wealth  that  title  mud  belong ; 
"  If  men  are  rich,  they  're  gentle  ;  and  if  not, 
"  You  *I1   own   their   birth    and   fenfe  are   foon 

"  forgot. 
"  Pray  fay,"  faid  they,  "  how  much  refpeclful 

*'  grace 
"  Demands  an  old  red  coat  and  mangled  face  ? 
"  Or  one,  if  he  could  like  an  angel  preach, 
"  If  he  to  no  rich  benefice  can  reach  ? 
"  E'en  progeny  of  dukes  are  at  a  (land 
"  How  to  make  out  bare  gentry  without  land." 
But  Hill  the  doftor  would  not  quit  the  field. 
But  that  rich  upftarts  fhould  to  birth-right  yield  : 
He  grew  more  fliff,  nor  would  the  plea  let  go ; 
Said  he  was  right,  and  fwore  it  fliould  be  fo. 

But  happy  we,  who  have  fuch  wholefome  laws, 
Which,  without  pleading,  can  decide  a  caufe. 

To 
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To  this  good  law  recourfe  we  had  at  laft, 

That  throws  off  wrath,  and  makes  our  friendfhip 

faft; 
In  which  the  legiflators  laid  the  plot 
To  end  all  controverfy  by  a  vote. 

Yet  that  we  more  good-humour  might  difplay. 
We  frankly  turnM  the  vote  another  way  : 
As  in  each  thing  we  common  topics  fhun, 
So  the  great  prize  nor  birth  nor  riches  won. 
The  vote  was  carried  thus : — that  eafy  he 
Who  fhould  three  years  a  focial  fellow  be. 
And  to  our  Eafy  Club  give  no  offence. 
After  triennial  trial,  fhould  commence 
A  gentleman  ;  which  gives  as  jufl;  a  claim 
To  that  great  title,  as  the  blaft  of  fame 
Can  give  to  thofe,  who  tread  in  human  gore. 
Or  thofe,  who  heap  up  hoards  of  coined  ore  ; 
Since,  in  our  focial  friendfliip,  nought  's  defign'd 
But  what  may  raife  and  brighten  up  the  mind  ; 
We  aiming  clofe  to  walk  by  virtue's  rules. 
To  find  true  humour's  felf,  and  leave  her  fhade 
to  fools. 


F  2 
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I72I, 


ON   FRIENDSHIP. 


The  earth-born  clod  who  hugs  his  Idle  pelf, 
His  only  friends  are  Mammon  and  himfelf. 
The  drunken  fots,  who  want  the  art  to  think, 
Still  ceafe  from  friend  (hip  when  they  ceafe  from 

drink. 
The  empty  fop,  who  fcarce  for  man  will  pafs. 
Ne'er  fees  a  friend  but  when  he  views  his  glafs. 

Friendihip  firll  fprings  from  fympathy  of  mind, 
Which  to  complete  the  virtues  all  combine. 
And  only  found  'mongfl  men  who  can  efpy 
The  merits  of  his  friend  without  envy. 
Thus  all  pretending  friendihip  's  but  a  dream, 
Whofe  bafe  is  not  reciprocal  efteem. 
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1721. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  TOWN-COUNCIL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Your  poet  humbly  means  and  fliaws. 
That  contrair  to  jufl:  rights  and  laws, 

I've  fuffer'd  muckle  wrang. 
By  Lucky  Reid  *  and  ballad-fingers, 
Wha  thumb'd  with  their  coarfe  dirty  fingers 

Sweet  Adie's  funeral  fang  j 
They  fpoil'd  my  fenfe,  and  flaw  my  cafh. 

My  mufe's  pride  murgully'd  ; 
And  printing  it  like  their  vile  trafh, 
The  honefl  lieges  whilly'd. 

Thus  undone,  to  London  f 

It  gade  to  my  difgrace, 
Sae  pimpin  and  limpin. 
In  rags  wi'  bluther'd  face. 

Yet 


*  A  printer's  rellft,  who,  with  the  hawkers,  reprinted  my 
paftoral  on  Mr.  Addifon,  without  my  knowledge,  on  ugly 
paper,  full  of  errors. 

f  One  of  their  incorreft  copies  was  reprinted  at  London 
by  Bernard  Lintot,  in  folio,  before  he  printed  it,  a  fecond 
time,  from  a  correft  copy  of  my  own,  with  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Burchet's  Englifh  verfion  of  it. 

F3 
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Yet  gleg-eyed  friends  throw  the  difgulfe 
Recelv'd  it  as  a  dainty  prize, 
For  a'  it  was  fae  hav'ren. 
Gart  Lintot  take  it  to  his  prefs, 
i^nd  dead  it  in  a  braw  new  drefs. 

Syne  took  it  to  the  tavern. 
But  tho'  it  was  made  clean  and  braw, 

Sae  fair  it  had  been  knoited. 
It  blather'd  buff  *  before  them  a'. 
And  aftentimes  turn'd  doited. 

It  griev'd  me,  and  reav'd  me 

Of  kindly  fleep  and  reft. 
By  cariings  and  gorling 
To  be  fae  fair  oppreft. 

Wherefore  to  you,  ne'er  kend  to  guide  ill. 
But  wifely  had  the  good  town's  bridle, 

My  cafe  I  plainly  tell ; 
And,  as  your  ain  f,  plead  I  may  have 
Your  word  of  weight  {,  when  now  I  crave 

To  guide  my  gear  myfel. 

Then 


*  Spoke  nonfenfe,  from  words  being  wanting,  and  many 
wrong  fpelled  and  changed,  fuch  as  gras  for  gars,  praife  for 
phrafci  Sec. 

\  A  free  citizen. 

%  To  interpofe  their  jufl  authority  in  my  favour,  and  grant 
me  an  ad  to  ward  off  thofe  little  pirates  ;  of  which  a6i  \  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  receipt. 
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Then  clean  and  fair  the  type  Ihall  be. 

The  paper  like  the  fnaw. 
Nor  (hall  our  town  think  fhame  \vi*  me. 
When  we  gang  far  awa. 
What's  wanted,  if  granted, 

Beneath  your  honour'd  wing, 
Baith  hantily  and  cantily 
Your  fupplicant  fhall  fing  *. 


*  There  being  abundance  of  theii-   petitioners   who  daily 
obhge  themfelves  to  pray. 


F4 
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172I. 

THE  PETITION  TO  THE  WHIN-BUSH  CLUB  *. 

Of  Crawfurd-Moor,  born  in  Leadhill  f. 
Where  min'ral  fprings  Glengoner  J  fill. 
Which  joins  fweet-flowing  Clyde, 
Between  auld  Crawfurd-Lindfay's  towers. 
And  where  Deneetne  rapid  pours 

His  ftream  thro'  Glotta's  tide ; 
Native  of  Clydefdale's  upper  ward. 

Bred  fifteen  fummers  there, 
Tho',  to  my  lofs,  I  am  nae  laird. 

By  birth,  my  title  's  fairj 


To 


*  This  club  confifts  of  Clydefdalefhire  gentlemen,  who  fre- 
quently meet  at  a  diverting  hour,  and  keep  up  a  good  under- 
ftanding  amongft  themfelves  over  a  friendly  bottle.  And, 
from  a  charitable  principle,  eafily  colleft  into  their  treafurer's 
box  a  fmall  fund,  which  has  many  a  time  relieved  the  di- 
ftrefles  of  indigent  pei-fons  of  that  fljire. 

■j-  In  the  parifh  of  Crawfurd-Moor,  famous  for  the  lead  and 
gold  mines  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Hoptoun. 

J  The  name  of  a  fmall  river,  which  takes  its  rife  from  the 
Leadhills,  and  enters  Clyde  between  the  callle  of  Crawfurd 
and  the  mouth  of  Deneetne,  angther  of  the  branches  of  Clyde. 
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To  bend  vvl'  ye,  and  fpend  wi'  ye 

An  ev'ning,  and  gaffaw. 
If  merit  and  fpirit 

Be  found  without  a  flaw. 
Since  doufly  ye  do  nought  at  random. 
Then  take  my  bill  to  Avifandum  j 
And  if  there  's  nae  objedlion, 
I  '11  deem  't  my  honour,  and  be  glad. 
To  come  beneath  your  Whin-bulh  fhade. 

And  claim  from  it  protedion. 
If  frae  the  caverns  of  a  head 

That's  bofs,  a  florm  fhould  blaw, 
Etling  wi'  fpite  to  rive  my  reed. 
And  give  my  mufe  a  fa% 

When  poring  and  foaring 

O'er  Heliconian  heights. 
She  traces  thefe  places 
Where  Cynthius  delights. 
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SPOKEN  TO  ^OLUS, 

/;V    THE    HOUSE    OF    MARLEFIELD, 

ON   THE   NIGHT   OF   A  VIOLENT   WIND. 

Why  on  this  bow'r,  blufF- cheeked  god. 
Sacred  to  Phoebus,  and  th'  abode 
Of  Bennet  *,  his  much-dauted  fon, 
Say,  wherefore  makes  thou  all  this  din. 
In  dead  of  night  ?— Heh  !  like  a  kow. 
To  fuff  at  winnocks  and  cry  Wow  ! — 
I  have  it  now, — Juno  has  feen 
The  fair  Bennetas  tread  the  green. 
And  them  for  bairns  of  Venus'  gueft, 

Sae  fends  thee  to  diilurb  their  reft. 
Pray  wauk  your  body,  if  you  pleafe, 

Gae  gowl  and  tooly  on  the  feas  ; 

Thou  wants  the  pith  to  do  them  harm  ; 

Within  we  're  fafe,  and  fnug,  and  warm. 

Kindly  refreih'd  with  healthfu'  fleep, 

While  to  my  cod  my  pow  I  keep. 

Canty  and  cofiely  I  lye. 

And  baith  thy  burften  cheeks  defy. 


*  Sir  William  Bennet,  who  lived  at  Marlefield. 
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CLYDE'S  WELCOME  TO  HIS  PRINCE. 

What  cheerful  founds  from  ev'ry  fide  I  hear ! 
How  beauteous  on  their  banks  my  nymphs  appear! 
Got  thro'  thefe  mafly  mountains  at  my  fource. 
O'er  rocks  ftupendous  *  of  my  upper  courfe. 
To  thefe  fair  plains  where  I  more  fmoothly  move, 
Throw  verdant  vales  to  meet  Avona's  f  love. 
Yonder  fhe  comes  beneath  Dodonia's  fhade, 
How  blyth  Ihe  looks,  how  fweet  and  gay  lie  clade! 
Her  flow'ry  bounds  bear  all  the  pride  of  May, 
While  round  her  foft  meanders  fliepherds  play. 
Hail,  lovely  Naid !  to  my  bofom  large, 
Amidfl:  my  ftores,  commit  thy  cryftal  charge. 
And  fpeak  thefe  joys  all  thy  deportment  Ihews, 
That  to  old  Ocean  I  may  have  good  news. 
With  folemn  voice  thus  fpoke  majeftic  Clyde ; 
In  fofter  notes  lov'd  Avon  thus  reply'd  : 

Great  Glotta !  long  have  I  had  caufe  to  mourn. 
While  my  forfaken  llream  gufh'd  from  my  urn ; 

Since 


*  The  river  falls  over  feveral  high  precipices,  fuch  as  Corra'3 
Lin,  Stane-byre  Lin,  &c. 

t  The  fmall  river  Avon,  which  joins  the  Clyde  near  Hamilton, 
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Since  my  late  Lord,  his  nation's  juft  delight, 
Greatly  lamented  funk  in  endlefs  night. 
His  hopeful  Stem,  our  chief  defire  and  boaft, 
Expos'd  to  danger  on  fome  foreign  coaft. 
Lonely  for  years  I  've  murmur'd  on  my  way. 
When  dark  I  wept,  and  figh'd  in  fhining  day. 

The  fire  returned  : — Juft  reafons  for  thy  pains. 
So  long  to  wind  thro'  folitary  plains ; 
Thy  lofs  was  mine,  I  fympathiz'd  with  thee. 
Since  one  our  griefs,  then  fhare  thy  joys  with  me. 

Then  hear  me,  liquid  chieftain  of  the  dale, 
Hufli  all  your  cat'rafts  till  I  tell  my  tale. 
Then  rife  and  roar,  and  kifs  your  bord'ring  flowers, 
And  found  our  joys  around  yon  lordly  towers ; 
Yon  lorldly  towers,  which  happy  now  contain 
Our  brave  and  youthful  Prince,  return'd  again. 

Welcome  !  in  loudefl:  raptures  cry'd  the  flood  ; 
His  welcome  echo'd  from  each  hill  and  wood : 
Enough,  Avona  ;  long  may  they  contain 
The  noble  youth,  fafely  return'd  again. 
From  the  green  mountain  *  where  I  lift  my  head, 
With  my  twin-brothers,  Annan  and  the  Tweed, 

To 


*  From  the  fame  hill  the  rivers  Clyde,  Tweed,  and  Annan 
have  their  rife  ;  yet  run  to  three  different  feas,  viz.  the  northern 
ocean,  the  German  ocean,  and  the  Irifh  fea. 
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To  thofe  high  arches  *  where,  as  Culdees  fing. 
The  pious  Mungo  fifh'd  the  trout  and  ring ; 
My  fairefl  nymphs  fhall  on  my  margin  play, 
And  make  e'en  all  the  year  one  holiday  : 
The  fylvan  powers  and  watches  of  each  hight. 
Where  fleecy  flocks  and  climbing  goats  delight. 
Shall  from  their  groves  and  rocky  mountains  roam, 
To  join  with  us  and  fmg  his  welcome  home. 
With  lofty  notes  we  '11  found  his  high  defcent. 
His  dawning  merits,  and  heroic  bent ; 
Thofe  early  rays  which  fl:edfafl:ly  fliall  fliine. 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  ancient  line ; 
A  line  aye  loyal,  and  fir'd  with  gen'rous  zeal, 
The  bravefl;  patrons  of  the  commonweal : 
From  him,  who  plung*d  the  fword  (fo  mufes  fingf) 
Deep  in  his  breafl:,  who  durfl  defame  our  king. 

We 


*  The  bridge  of  Glafgow ;  where,  as  it  is  reported, 
St.  Mungo,  the  patron  of  that  city,  drew  up  a  fifh  that 
brought  him  a  ring  which  had  been  dropt :  which  miracle 
Glafgow  retains  the  memory  of  in  the  city  arms. 

f  Vide  the  ingenious  Mr.  Patrick  Gordon's  account  of 
this  illuftrious  family,  in  his  poem  on  the  valiant  atchievements 
of  our  great  king  Robert,  furnamed  the  Bruce,  chap.  iv.  be- 
ginning at  this  ftanza,  the  prophet  fpeaks  to  our  monarch  : 

Now  in  thy  time  (quoth  he)  there  fhall  arrive 
A  worthy  knight,  that  from  his  native  land 

Shall 
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We  'II  fing  the  fire  which  in  his  bofom  glows, 
To  warm  his  friends,  and  fcorch  his  daring  foes  ; 
Endow'd  with  all  thofe  fweet,  yet  manly  charms. 
As  fit  him  for  the  fields  of  love  or  arms : 
Fixt  in  an  high  and  independent  ftate, 
Above  to  a£t  what  's  little,  to  be  great. 

Guard  him,  firft  Pow'r,  whofe  hand  direds  the 
fun. 
And  teach  him  through  dark  caverns  to  run  j 
Long  may  he  on  his  own  fair  plains  refide. 
And  flight  my  rival  Thames,  and  love  his  Clyde. 


Shall  fly,  becaufe  he  bravely  fhall  deprive, 

In  glorious  fight,  a  knight  that  fliall  withfland 

Thy  praifes  due,  while  he  doth  thee  defcrive  ; 
Yea,  e'en  this  knight  fhall  with  victorious  harrd 

Come  here ;  whofe  name  his  feed  (hall  eternize. 

And  ftill  thy  virtuous  h'ne  fhall  fympathize. 
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ON    THE    MARQUIS    OF    BOWMONT'S 
CUTTING  OFF  HIS  HAIR- 

Shall  Berenice's  trefles  mount  the  Ikies, 
And  by  the  mufe  to  fhining  fame  arife  ? 
Belinda's  lock  invite  the  fmootheft  lays 
Of  him  whofe  merit  claims  the  Britifh  bays  ? 
And  not,  dear  Bo-wmont,  beautiful  and  young. 
The  graceful  ringlets  of  thy  head  be  fung  ? 
How  many  tender  hearts  thine  eyes  hath  pain'd ! 
How  many  fighing  nymphs  thy  locks  have  chain'd ! 

The  god  of  love  beheld  him  witli  envy, 
And  on  Cytherea's  lap  began  to  cry, 
All  drench'd  in  tears,  "  O  mother!  help  your  fon, 
''  Elfe  by  a  mortal  rival  I  'm  undone ; 
"  With  happy  charms  h'  encroaches  on  my  fway, 
"  His  beauty  difconcerts  the  plots  I  lay, 
"  When  I  've  made  Cloe  her  humble  flave  admire, 
*'  Straight  he  appears  and  kindles  new  defire ; 
"  She  fighs  for  him,  and  all  my  art  beguiles, 
"  Whilft   he,   like   me,    commands   and   carelefs 

"  fmiles. 
♦'  Ah  me !  thofe  fable  circles  of  his  hair, 
"  Which  wave  around  his  beauties  red  and  fair, 

"  I  cannot 
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"  I  cannot  bear  !  Adonis  would  feem  dim, 
"  With  all  his  flaxen  locks,  if  plac'd  by  him." 

Venus  reply'd :  "  No  more,  my  dearefl;  boy, 
"  Shall  thofe  enchanting  curls  thy  peace  deflroy ; 
"  For  ever  fep'rate,  they  fhall  ceafe  to  grow 
"  Or  round  his  cheek,  or  on  his  fhoulders  flow  : 
"  I  '11  ufe  my  flight,  and  make  them  quickly  feel 
"  Their  honour's  lofl:  by  the  invading  fl:eel  : 
"  I  '11  turn  myfelf  in  fliape  of  mode  and  health, 
"  And  gain  upon  his  youthful  mind  by  ftealth ; 
"  Three  times  the  fun  fliall  not  have  rous'd  the 

"  morn, 
"  E'er  he  confent  thofe  from  him  fliall  be  fliorn." 

The  promife  flie  perform'd  :  but  labour  vain. 
And  fl:ill  fliall  prove,  while  his  bright  eyes  remain; 
And  of  revenge  blind  Cupid  mufl:  defpair. 
As  long  's  the  lovely  fex  are  grac'd  with  hair  j 
They  '11  yield  the  conquering  glories  of  their  heads. 
To  form  around  his  beauty  eafy  fliades ; 
And  in  return,  Thalia  fpaes,  and  fings. 
His  lop'd-off"  locks  fliall  fparkle  in  their  rings. 
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TO  SOME  YOUNG  LADIES, 


Who  were  difpleafed  with  a  Gentleman  for  telh'ng  them,  that 
condemnation  to  a  ftate  of  virginity  was  the  greatell  of 
punifhments. 

Whether  condemned  to  virgin  ftate. 

By  the  fuperior  powers, 
Would  to  your  fex  prove  cruel  fate, 

I  *m  fure  it  would  to  ours. 

From  you  the  numerous  nation  fpring. 

Your  breafts  our  being  fave, 
Your  beauties  make  the  youthful  fing. 

And  foothe  the  old  and  grave. 

Alas !  how  foon  would  every  wight 

Defpife  both  wit  and  arms ; 
To  primitive  old  chaos  night, 

We  'd  fmk  without  your  charms. 

No  more  our  breath  would  be  our  care. 

Were  love  from  us  exil'd ; 
Sent  back  to  Heaven  with  all  the  fair. 

This  world  would  turn  a  wild. 

VOL.  I.  G  Regardlefs 
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Regardlefs  of  thefe  facred  ties, 

Wife,  hufband,  father,  fon. 
All  government  we  would  defpife. 

And  like  wild  tygers  run. 

Then,  ladies  pardon  the  miitake, 
And  with  th'  accus'd  agree, 

I  beg  it  for  each  lover's  fake. 
Low  bended  on  my  knee  : 

And  frankly  wifli  what  has  been  faid. 

By  the  audacious  youth. 
Might  be  your  thought ;  but  I  'm  afraid 

It  will  not  prove  a  truth  : 

For  often,  ah  !  you  make  us  groan, 

By  your  too  cold  difdain ; 
Then,  quarrel  with  us  when  we  moan, 

And  rave  amidft  our  pain. 
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THE   POET'S  WISH. 

Frae  great  Apollo,  poet  fay. 

What  is  thy  wifli,  what  wadft  thou  hae. 

When  thou  bows  at  his  fhrine  ? 
Not  carfe  o'  Cowrie's  fertile  field, 
Nor  a*  the  flocks  the  Grampians  yield. 

That  are  baith  fleek  and  fine  : 
Not  coflly  things  brought  frae  afar. 

As  ivory,  pearl,  and  gems ; 
Nor  thofe  fair  flraths  that  water'd  are 

With  Tay  and  Tweed's  fmooth  ftreams, 
Which  gentily,  and  daintily. 

Pare  down  the  flow'ry  braes. 
As  greatly,  and  quietly, 
They  wimple  to  the  feas. 

Whaever  by  his  canny  fate 
Is  mafter  of  a  good  efl:ate, 

That  can  ilk  thing  afford. 
Let  him  enjoy  't  withoutten  care. 
And  with  the  wale  of  curious  fare 

Cover  his  ample  board. 

G  s  Much 
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Much  dawted  by  the  gods  is  he, 

Wha  to  the  Indian  plain 
Succefsfu'  ploughs  the  wally  fea, 
And  fafe  returns  again, 
With  riches,  that  hitches 

Him  high  aboon  the  reft 
Of  fma*  fowk,  and  a'  fowk. 
That  are  wi*  poortith  preft. 

For  me,  I  can  be  well  content 
To  eat  my  bannock  on  the  bent. 
And  kitchen  *t  wi'  frefh  air  ; 
Of  lang-kail  I  can  make  a  feaft. 
And  cantily  had  up  my  creft, 
And  laugh  at  diflies  rare. 
Nought  frae  Apollo  I  demand. 

But  throw  a  lengthened  life. 
My  outer  fabric  firm  may  ftand. 
And  faul  clear  without  ftrife. 
May  he  then,  but  gie  then, 

Thofe  bleflings  for  my  fkair ; 
I  '11  fairly,  and  fquairly, 

Quite  a*,  and  feek  nae  main 
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HEALTH: 
^  POEM  INSCRIBED   TO   THE  EARL   OF  STAIR. 

Be  't  mine  the  honour  once  again  to  hear 
And  fee  the  beft  of  men  for  me  appear ; 
I  '11  proudly  chant :  be  dumb,  ye  vulgar  throng  ! 
Stair  bids  me  fmg ;  to  him  thefe  lays  belong ; 
If  he  approves,  who  can  condemn  my  fong  ? 

Of  health  I  fmg. — O  health  !  my  portion  be, 
And  to  old  age  I  '11  fmg,  if  blefs'd  by  thee. 
Bleffing  divine !  Heaven's  faired  gift  to  man  ! 
Soul  of  his  joys !  and  length'ner  of  his  fpan  ! 
His  fpan  of  life  preferv'd  with  panting  breath. 
Without  thy  prefence  proves  a  ling'ring  death. 

The  vi£tor  kings  may  caufe  wide  nations  bow. 
And  half  a  globe  with  conqu'ring  force  fubdue  ; 
Bind  princes  to  their  axle-trees,  and  make 
The  wond'ring  mob  of  flaring  mortals  quake  ; 
Ere^l  triumphal  arches,  and  obtain 
The  loud  huzza  from  thoufands  in  their  train  : 
But  if  her  fweetnefs  balmy  health  denies. 
Without  delight  pillars  or  iEneids  rife. 

G  3  Cofmelius 
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Cofmellus  may  on  filky  quilts  repofe. 
And  have  a  num'rous  change  of  fineft  clothes ; 
Box'd  in  his  chair,  he  may  be  borne  to  dine 
On  ortolans,  and  fip  fine  Tokay  wine  : 
His  liver  if  an  inflammation  feize, 
Or   wafting   lungs   fhall    make   him    cough   and 

wheeze, 
No  more  he  fmiles ;  nor  can  his  richeft  toys, 
Or  looking-glafs,  reftore  his  wonted  joys : 
The  rich  brocade  becomes  a  toilfome  weight. 
The  brilliant  gem  offends  his  weakly  fight ; 
Perfumes  grow  naufeous  then,  nor  can  he  bear 
Loud  tuneful  notes  that  us'd  to  charm  his  ear : 
To  pleafe  his  tafte  the  cook  attempts  in  vain, 
"When  now  each  former  pleafure  gives  him  pain. 

Nor  flowing  bowls,   loud  laugh,  or  midnight 
freak. 
Nor  fmutty  tale,  delight  the  roving  rake  ; 
When  health  for  fakes  him,  all  diver  fions  tire ; 
There's  nothing  pleafes,  nothing  can  infpire 
A  blythfome  fmile  ;  he  fliuns  the  fhine  of  light. 
And  broken  fl umbers  make  a  weary  night. 
If  filent  fleep  attempt  to  bring  him  eafe. 
His  watching  fancy  feels  the  whole  difeafe : 
He  dreams  a  mountain  lies  upon  his  breaft. 
Or  that  he  flies  the  fury  of  fome  beaft : 
Sees  at  vaft  diftance,  gufhing  from  the  rocks, 
The  cooling  ftream,  while  burning  third  provokes 

Him, 
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Him,  fainting,  to  climb  up  the  craggy  edge, 
And  drag  his  limbs  thro'  many  a  thorny  hedge  ; 
Hangs  o'er  a  precipice,  or  fmks  in  waves ; 
And  all  the  while  he  fweats,    turns,   ftarts,  and 
raves. 

How  mad 's  that  man,  pufh'd  by  his  paflions  wild, 
Who  's  of  his  greateft:  happinefs  beguil'd  ; 
Who  feems,  whate'er  he  fays,  by  actions  low. 
To  court  difeafe,  our  pleafure's  greateft  foe ! 

From  Paris,  deeply  fklU'd  in  nice  ragoos. 
In  oleos,  falmagundies,  and  hogoes, 
Montanus  fends  for  cooks,  that  his  large  board 
May  all  invented  luxury  afford  : 
Hralth  's  never  minded,  while  the  appetite 
Devours  the  fpicy  death  with  much  delight. 
Meantime,  king  Arthur's  fav'ry  knighted  loin 
Appears  a  clown,  and  's  not  allow'd  to  join 
The  marinated  fmelt,  and  fturgeon  jowls, 
Soup-vermicell,  fous'd  turbot,  cray,  and  foals, 
Fowls  a-la-daub,  and  omelet  of  eggs. 
The  fmother'd  coney,  and  bak'd  paddocks  legs. 
Pullets  a  bifk,  and  orangedo  pye. 
The  larded  peacock,  and  the  tarts  de  moy, 
The  coUar'd  veal,  and  pike  in  caiforole, 
Pigs  a-la-braife,  the  tanfy  and  brufole; 
With  many  a  hundred  coftly-mingled  difh, 
Wherein  the  moiety  of  flefh  or  fifh 

04  Is, 
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Is  wholly  loft,  and  vitiate  as  the  tafte 

Of  them  who  eat  the  dangerous  repaft. 

Until  the  feeble  ftomach*s  over-cramm'd, 

The  fibres  weakened,  and  the  blood  enflam'd. 

What  aching  heads,  what  fpleen,  and  drowfy  eyes. 

From  undigefted  crudities  arife ! 

But  when  Montano's  paunch  is  over-cloy'd, 

The  bagnio  or  emetic  wine  's  employed  : 

Thefe  he  imagines  methods  the  moft  fure. 

After  a  furfeit,  to  complete  a  cure  ; 

But  never  dreams  how  much  the  balm  of  life 

Is  wafted  by  this  forc'd  unnat'ral  ftrife. 

Thus  pewter  veflels  muft  by  fcouring  wear. 

While  plate,  more  free  from  drofs,  continues  clear. 

Long  unconfum'd  the  oak  can  bear  the  beams. 

Or  lye  for  ages  firm  beneath  the  ftreams ; 

But  when  alternately  the  rain  and  rays 

Now  dafti,  then  dry  the  plank,  it  foon  decays. 

Luxurious  man  !  altho'  thou  'rt  bleft  with  wealth. 

Why  fliould  thou  ufe  it  to  deftroy  thy  health  ? 

Copy  Mellantius,  if  you  'd  learn  the  art 
To  feaft  your  friends,  and  keep  their  fouls  alert ; 
One  good  fubftantial  Britifli  dilh,  or  two. 
Which  fweetly  in  their  natural  juices  flow. 
Only  appear  :  and  here  no  danger  's  found 
To  tempt  the  appetite  beyond  its  bound ; 
And  you  may  eat,  or  not,  as  you  incline ; 
And,  as  you  pleafe,  drink  water,  beer,  or  wine. 

Here 
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Here  hunger  's  fafe,  and  gratefully  appeas'd, 
The  fpleen  's  forbid,  and  all  the  fpirits  rais'd. 
And  guefts  arife  regaPd,  refrefh'd,  and  pleas'd. 

Grumaldo  views,  from  rais'd  parterres  around, 
A  thoufand  acres  of  fat  furrow*d  ground. 
And  all  his  own  j  but  thefe  no  pleafure  yield. 
While  fpleen  hangs  as  a  fog  o*er  ev'ry  field  : 
The  lovely  landfcape  clad  with  gilded  corn. 
The  banks  and   meads  which  flow'rs  and  groves 

adorn. 
No  reUfli  have  ;  his  envious  fullen  mind. 
Still  on  the  fret,  complains  his  fate  's  unkind  : 
Something  he  wants  which  always  flies  his  reach. 
Which  makes  him  groan  beneath   his  fpreading 

beech. 
When  all  of  nature,  filent,  feem  to  fhun 
Their  cares,  and  nod  till  the  returning  fun. 
His  envious  thoughts  forbid  refrelhing  fleep. 
And  on  the  rack  his  hopelefs  wifties  keep : 
Fatigu'd  and  drumbly  from  the  down  he  flies, 
With  fl^^inny  cheek,  pale  lips,  and  blood-run  eyes. 
Thus  toil'd  with  lab'ring  thoughts,  he  looks  aghafl:. 
And  tafl:elefs  loaths  the  nourifliing  repafl: : 
Meagre  difeafe  an  eafy  paflage  finds. 
Where  joy  *s  debarr'd,  in  fuch  corroded  minds. 
Such  take  no  care  the  fprings  of  life  to  fave, 
Negled  their  health,  and  quickly  fill  a  grave. 

Unlike 
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Unlike  gay  Myrtil,  who,  with  cheerful  air, 
Lefs  envious,  tho'  lefs  rich,  no  flave  to  care. 
Thinks  what  he  has  enough,  and  fcorns  to  fret, 
While  he  fees  thoufands  lefs  oblig'd  to  fate. 
And  oft'ner  from  his  ftation  cafts  his  eye 
On  thofe  below  him,  than  on  thofe  more  high : 
Thus  envy  finds  no  accefs  to  his  bread. 
To  four  his  gen'rous  joy,  or  break  his  reft. 
He  ftudies  to  do  adions  juft  and  kind, 
Which  with  the  beft  reflexions  cheer  the  mind  ; 
Which  is  the  firft  prefervative  of  health. 
To  be  preferr'd  to  grandeur,  pride,  and  wealth. 
Let  all  who  would  pretend  to  common  fenfe, 
'Gainft  pride  and  envy  ftill  be  on  defence ; 
Who  love  their  health,  nor  would  their  joys  con- 
trol. 
Let  them  ne'er  nurfe  fuch  furies  in  their  foul. 

Nor,  wait  on  ftrolling  Phimos  to  the  ftews, 
Phimos,  who  by  his  livid  colour  fhews 
Him  lade  with  vile  difeafes,  which  are  fixt 
Upon  his  bones,  and  with  his  vitals  mixt. 
Does  that  man  wear  the  image  of  his  God, 
Who  drives  to  death  on  fuch  an  ugly  road  ? 
Behold  him  clad  like  any  bright  bridegroom. 
In  richeft  labours  of  the  Britifli  loom ; 
Embroider'd  o'er  with  gold,  whilft  lace,  or  lawn. 
Waves   down   his   breaft,    and   ruffles    o'er    his 
han'. 

Set 
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Set  off  with  art,  while  vilely  he  employs 
In  finks  of  death,  for  low  dear-pur chas'd  joys : 
He  grafps  the  blafted  fhadows  of  the  fair, 
Whofe  fickly  look,  vile  breath,  and  falling  hair. 
The  flagg'd  embrace,  and  mercenary  fqueeze. 
The  tangs  of  guilt,  and  terrors  of  difeafe. 
Might  warn  him  to  beware,  if  wild  defire 
Had  not  fet  all  his  thoughtlefs  foul  on  fire. 
O  poor  miftaken  youth  !  to  drain  thy  purfe. 
To  gain  the  molt  malignant  human  curfe ! 
Think  on  thy  flannel,  and  mercurial  dofe. 
And  future  pains,  to  fave  thy  nerve  and  nofe  : 
Think,  heedlefs  wight !  how  thy  infefted  veins 
May  plague  thee  many  a  day  with  loathfome  pains. 
When  the  French  foe  his  woeful  way  has  made. 
And  all  within  his  dire  detachments  laid  ; 
There  long  may  lurk,  and,  with  deftruclion  keen, 
Do  horrid  havock  ere  the  fymptom  's  feen. 
But  learn  to  dread  the  poifonous  difeafe. 
When  heavinefs  and  fpleen  thy  fpirits  feize ; 
When  feeble  limbs  to  ferve  thee  will  decline. 
And  languid  eyes  no  more  with  fparkles  fhine ; 
The  rofes  from  thy  cheek  will  blafted  fade, 
And  leave  a  dull  complexion  like  the  lead : 
Then,  then  exped  the  terrible  attack 
Upon  thy  head,  thy  conduit,  nofe,  and  back  ; 
Pains  thro'  thy  flioulders,  arms,  and  throat,  and 

fhins. 
Will  threaten  death,  and  damp  thee  with  thy  fins. 

How 
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How  frightful  is  the  lofs,  and  the  difgrace. 
When  it  deftroys  the  beauties  of  the  face  ! 
When  the  arch  nofe  in  rotten  ruin  lies. 
And  all  the  venom  flames  around  the  eyes ; 
When  th*  uvula  has  got  its  mortal  wound. 
And  tongue  and  lips  form  words  without  a  found ; 
When   hair   drops  off,    and   bones   corrupt   and 

bare, 
Through  ulcerated  tags  of  mufcles  flare  I 

But  vain  we  fmg  inftrudion  to  his  ear. 
Who  's  no  more  flave  to  reafon  than  to  fear ; 
Hurried  by  paffion,  and  o'ercome  with  wine, 
He  rulhes  headlong  on  his  vile  defign : 
The  naufeous  bolus,  and  the  bitter  pill, 
A  month  of  fpitting,  and  the  furgeon's  bill. 
Are  now  forgot,  whilfl  he — but  here  'tis  bed 
To  let  the  curtain  drop,  and  hide  the  reft 
Of  the  coarfe  fcene,  too  fhocking  for  the  fight 
Of  modefh  eyes  and  ears,  that  take  delight 
To  hear  with  pleafure  Urban's  praifes  fung. 
Urban  the  kind,  the  prudent,  gay,  and  young; 
Who  moves  a  man,  and  wears  a  rofy  fmile. 
That  can  the  fairefl  of  a  heart  beguile  : 
A  virtuous  love  delights  him  with  its  grace. 
Which  foon  he  *11  find  in  Myra*s  lov*d  embrace. 
Enjoying  health,  with  all  its  lovely  train 
Of  joys,  free  from  remorfe,  or  fhame,  or  pain. 


But 
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But  Talpo  fighs  with  matrimonial  cares, 
His  cheeks  wear  wrinkles,  filver  grow  his  hairs, 
Before  old  age  his  health  decays  apace. 
And  very  rarely  fmiles  clear  up  his  face. 
Talpo  *s  a  fool,  there  's  hardly  help  for  that. 
He  fcarcely  knows  himfelf  what  he  'd  be  at ; 
He 's  avaricious  to  the  laft  degree. 
And  thinks  his  wife  and  children  make  too  free 
With  his  dear  idol ;  this  creates  his  pain. 
And  breeds  convulfions  in  his  narrow  brain. 
He  always  ftartled  at  approaching  fate. 
And  often  jealous  of  his  virtuous  mate  ; 
Is  ever  anxious,  fhuns  his  friends  to  fave  : 
Thus  foon  he  *11  fret  himfelf  into  a  grave ; 
There  let  him  rot,  worthlefs  the  mufe's  lays, 
Who  never  read  one  poem  in  his  days. 

I  fing  to  Marlus,  Marlus  who  regards 
The  well-meant  verfe,  and  gen'roufly  rewards 
The  poet's  care.     Obferve  now,  if  you  can. 
Aught  in  his  carriage  does  not  fpeak  the  man  : 
To  him  his  many  a  winter  wedded  wife 
Appears  the  greateft  folace  of  his  life. 
He  views  his  offspring  with  indulgent  love. 
Who  his  fuperior  conduCl  all  approve. 
Smooth  glide  his  hours ;  at  fifty  he  's  lefs  old 
Than  fome  who  have  not  half  the  number  told. 
The  cheering  glafs  he  with  right  friends  can  lliare. 
But  fhuns  the  deep  debauch  with  cautious  care. 

His 
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His  fleeps  are  found,  he  fees  the  morning  rife. 

And  lifts  his  face  with  pleafure  to  the  (kies, 

And  quaffs  the  health  that  's  borne  on  Zephyr*s 

wing?, 
Or  gufhes  from  the  rock  in  limpid  fprings. 
From  fragrant  plains  he  gains  the  cheering  fmell. 
While  ruddy  beams  all  diflant  dumps  repel. 
The  whole  of  nature,  to  a  mind  thus  turn'd, 
Enjoying  health,  with  fweetnefs  feems  adorn'd  : 
To  him  the  whiftling  ploughman's  artlefs  tune. 
The  bleating  flocks,  the  oxen's  hollow  crune. 
The  warbling  notes  of  the  fmall  chirping  throng. 
Give  more  delight  than  the  Italian  fong. 
To  him  the  cheapefl  difli  of  rural  fare, 
And  water  cool  in  place  of  wine  more  rare. 
Shall  prove  a  feaft  :  on  ftraw  he  '11  find  more  eafe. 
Than  on  the  down  even  with  the  leaft  difeafe. 

Whoever  's  tempted  to  tranfgrefs  the  line. 
By  moderation  fix'd  to  enhv'ning  wine, 
View  Macro,  wafted  long  before  his  time, 
Whofe  head,  bow'd  down,   proclaims  his  liquid 

crime. 
The  purple  dye,  with  ruby  pimples  mixt. 
As  witneffes  upon  his  face  are  fixt. 
A  conftant  fever  waftes  his  ftrength  away. 
And  limbs  enervate  gradually  decay  j 
The  gout,  and  palfy,  follow  in  the  rear. 
And  make  his  being  burdenfome  to  bear : 

His 
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His  fqueamifh  ftomach  loaths  the  favoury  fey  *, 
And  nought  but  liquids  now  can  find  their  way. 
To  animate  his  ftrength,  which  daily  flies. 
Till  the  young  drunkard  's  pad  all  hope,  and  dies. 

To  pradlife  what  we  preach,  O  goddefs-born ! 
AfTift  thy  flave,  left  Bacchanalians  fcorn 
Thy  infpiration,  if  the  tempting  grape 
Shall  form  the  hollow  eye  and  ideot  gape. 

But  let  no  wretched  mifers,  who  repine. 
And  wifii  there  were  not  fuch  a  juice  as  wine, 
Imagine  here  that  we  are  fo  profane 
To  think  that  Heav'n  gave  plenteous  vines  in  vain: 
No ;  fmce  there  's  plenty,  cups  may  fparkling  flow. 
And  we  may  drink  till  our  rais'd  fpirits  glow  ; 
They   will   befriend   our   health,    while   cheerful 

rounds 
Incline  to  mirth,  and  keep  their  proper  bounds. 
Fools  fhould  not  drink,  I  own,  who  dill  wifli  more. 
And  know  not  when  *tis  proper  to  give  o'er. 
Dear  Britons,  let  no  morning-drinks  deceive 
Your  appetites,  which  elfe  at  noon  would  crave 
Such  proper  aliments  as  can  fupport. 
At  even  your  hearty  bottle,  health  and  fport. 

Next 


*  The  firloln  of  beef. 
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Next  view  we    floth,    (too   oft  the   child  of 

wealth,) 
A  feeming  friend,  but  real  foe  to  health. 
Lethargus  lolls  his  lazy  hours  away. 
His  eyes  are  drowfy,  and  his  lips  are  blae ; 
His  foft  enfeebled  hands  fupinely  hing, 
And  (haking  knees,  unus'd,  together  cling : 
Clofe  by  the  fire  his  eafy  chair  too  ftands. 
In  which  all  day  he  fnotters,  nods,  and  yawns. 
Sometimes  he  '11  drone  at  piquet,  hoping  gain, 
But  you  muft  deal  his  cards,  that 's  too  much  pain. 
He  fpeaks  but  feldom,  puffs  at  ev*ry  paufe. 
Words  being  a  labour  to  his  tongue  and  jaws : 
Nor  mufl  his  friends  difcourfe  above  their  breath. 
For  the  leall  noife  flounds  thro*  his  ears  like  death. 
He  caufes  flop  each  cranny  in  his  room. 
And   heaps   on   clothes,    to    fave   him   from   the 

rheum : 
Free  air  he  dreads  as  his  mofl  dangerous  foe. 
And  trembles  at  the  fight  of  ice  or  fnow. 
The  warming-pan  each  night  glows  o'er  his  fheets. 
Then  he  beneath  a  load  of  blankets  fweats  ; 
The  which,  inftead  of  fhutting,  opes  the  door. 
And  lets  in  cold  at  each  dilated  pore. 
Thus  does  the  lluggard  health  and  vigour  wade. 
With  heavy  indolence,  till  at  the  laft. 
Sciatic,  jaundice,  dropfy,  or  the  ftone. 
Alternate  makes  the  lazy  lubbard  groan. 


But 
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But  adive  Hilaris  much  rather  loves, 
With  eager  ftride,  to  trace  the  wilds  and  groves ; 
To  ftart  the  covey,  or  the  bounding  roe, 
Or  work  dellrudive  Reynard's  overthrow  : 
The  race  delights  him,  horfes  are  his  care, 
And  a  flout  ambling  pad  his  eafiefl:  chair. 
Sometimes,  to  firm  his  nerves,   he  '11  plunge  the 

deep. 
And  with  expanded  arms  the  billows  fweep  : 
Then  on  the  links,  or  in  the  efller  walls. 
He  drives  the  gowfF,  or  flrikes  the  tennis-balls. 
From  ice  with  pleafure  he  can  brufh  the  fnow. 
And  run  rejoicing  with  his  curling  throw ; 
Or  fend  the  whizzing  arrow  from  the  firing, 
A  manly  game  *,  which  by  itfelf  I  fing. 
Thus  cheerfully  he  '11  walk,  ride,  dance,  or  game. 
Nor  mind  the  northern  blaft,  or  fouthern  Hame. 
Eafl;  winds  may  blow,  and  fudden  fogs  may  fall. 
But  his  hale  conftitution's  proof  to  all. 
He  knows  no  change  of  weather  by  a  corn. 
Nor  minds  the  black,  the  blue,  or  ruddy  morn. 

Here  let  no  youth,  extravagantly  given. 
Who  values  neither  gold,  nor  health,  nor  Heaven, 
Think  that  our  fong  encourages  the  crime 
Of  fetting  deep,  or  wafting  too  much  time 

On 

*  A  poem  on  feeing  the  archers  playing  at  the  Rovers. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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On  furious  game,  which  makes  the  paflions  boil, 
And  the  fair  mean  of  health  a  weakening  toil, 
By  violence  exceflive,  or  the  pain, 
Which  ruin*d  lofers  ever  muft  fuftain. 

Our  Hilaris  defpifes  vv^ealth  fo  won, 
Nor  does  he  love  to  be  himfelf  undone  ; 
But  from  his  fport  can  with  a  fmile  retire. 
And  warm  his  genius  at  Apollo's  fire ; 
Find  ufeful  learning  in  th'  infpired  drains, 
And  blefs  the  gen'rous  poet  for  his  pains. 
Thus  he  by  lit'rature  and  exercife 
Improves  his  foul,  and  wards  off  each  difeafe. 

Health's  op'ner  foes  we  've  taken  care  to  (hew. 

Which  make  difeafes  in  full  torrents  flow  : 

But  when  thefe  ills  intrude,  do  what  we  will. 

Then  hope  for    health  from   Clerk's  *   approved 

(kill; 

To  fuch,  well  feen  in  nature's  darker  laws. 

That  for  diforders  can  aflign  a  caufe ; 

Who  know  the  virtues  of  falubrious  plants. 

And  what  each  different  conftitution  wants. 

Apply  for  health — But  fliun  the  vagrant  quack, 

Who    gulls     the    crowd    with   Andrew's     comic 

clack : 

Or 


*  Dr.  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  a  phyficlan  of  great  ability,  and 
A  pupil  of  Pitcairne. 
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Or  him  that  charges  gazettes  with  his  bills, 
His  anodynes,  elixirs,  tinctures,  pills. 
Who  rarely  ever  cures,  but  often  kills. 
Nor  trufl:  thy  life  to  the  old  woman's  charms. 
Who  binds  with  knotted  tape  thy  legs  or  arms, 
Which  they  pretend  will  purple  fevers  cool. 
And  thus  impofe  on  fome  believing  fool. 
When  agues  fliake,  or  fevers  raife  a  flame. 
Let  your  phyfician  be  a  man  of  fame. 
Of  well-known  learning,  and  in  good  refpe£t 
For  prudence,  honour,  and  a  mind  ereft  : 
Nor  fcrimply  fave  from  what's  to  merit  due  ; 
He  faves  your  whole  eftate  who  fuccours  you. 

Be  grateful,  Britons,  for  your  temp'rate  beams. 
Your  fertile  plains,  green  hills,  and  filver  flreams, 
O'erclad  with  corn,  with  groves,  and  many  a  mead. 
Where  rife  green  heights,  where  herds  in  millions 

feed  : 
Here  ufeful  plenty  mitigates  our  care, 
And  health  with  frefheft  fweets  embalms  the  air. 

Upon  thofe  fhores,  where  months  of  circling  rays 
Glance  feebly  on  the  fnow,  and  frozen  bays  ; 
Where,  wrapt  in  fur,  the  flarving  Lapland  brood 
Scarce  keep  the  cold  from  curdling  of  their  blood  j 
Here  meagre  want  in  all  its  pinching  forms. 
Combined    with    lengthened   night    and    bleakeil 
ftorms, 

H  2  To 
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To  combat  joyful  health  and  calm  repofe, 
Which  from  an  equal  warmth  and  plenty  flows. 

Yet  rather,  O  great  Ruler  of  the  day  ! 
Bear  me  to  Weygate,  or  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
Than  fcorch  me  on  thofe  dry  and  blafted  plains, 
Where  rays  direct  inflame  the  boiling  veins  • 
Of  gloomy  negroes,  who  're  oblig'd  to  breathe 
A  thicken'd  air,  with  peftilential  death  ; 
AVhere  range  out  o'er  th'  inhofpitable  wafles, 
The  hunger-edg'd  and  fierce  devouring  beafls ; 
Where  ferpents  crawl  which  fure  deflruftion  bring. 
Or  in  th'  envenom'd  tooth  or  forked  fl:ing ; 
Where  fleeting  fands  ne'er  yield  t'  induflrious  toil, 
The  golden  flieaf,  or  plants  for  wine  and  oil : 
Health  mufl:  be  here  a  fl:ranger,  where  the  rage 
Of  fev'rifli  beams  forbids  a  lengthen'd  age. 

Ye  Dutch !    enjoy  your  dams,    your  bulwarks 
boaft. 
And  war  with  Neptune  for  a  fandy  coaft, 
Whilft  frighted  by  thefe  deep  tumultuous  powers. 
You  fcarce  dare  fleep  in  your  fubaqueous  bowers : 
Raife  high  your  beds,   and  fliun  your   croaking 

frogs. 
And  battle  with  tobacco-fmoke  your  fogs  ; 
Soak   on   your    lloves,   with   fplrits   charge  your 

veins. 
To  ward*  oft'  agues  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Let 
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Let  the  proud  Spaniard  ftrut  on  naked  hills, 
And  vainly  trace  the  plain  for  cryftal  rills. 
Starve  on  a  fallad  or  a  garlic  head, 
Pray  for  his  daily  roots,  not  daily  bread  ; 
Be  four,  and  jealous  of  his  friend  and  wife, 
Till  want  and  fpleen  cut  lliort  his  thread  of  life. 

Whilfl:  we  on  our  aufpicious  ifland  find 
Whatever  can  pleafe  the  fenfe  or  cheer  the  mind. 
Bled  queen  of  ifles  !   with  a  devout  regard. 
Allow  me  to  kneel  down  and  kifs  thy  fward. 
Thy  flow'ry  fward,  and  offer  Heav*n  a  vow, 
Which  gratitude  and  love  to  thee  make  due  ; 
If  e*er  I  from  thy  healthful  limits  ftray. 
Or  by  a  wifli,  or  word,  a  thought  betray 
Againfl:  thy  int'reft  or  thy  fair  renown. 
May  never  Daphne  furnifli  me  a  crow^n ; 
Nor  may  the  firft-rate  judges  of  our  ifle 
Or  read,  or  on  my  blythfome  numbers  fmile. 

Thalia  here,  fweet  as  the  light,  retir'd. 
Commanding  me  to  fmg  what  fhe  M  infpir'd. 
And  never  mind  the  glooming  critics  bray  : 
The  fong  was  her's — fhe  fpoke — and  I  obey. 


H3 
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AN    ODE 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  MAH^UIS  OF  DRUM  LAN  RIG. 

Help  me,  fome  god,  with  fie  a  mufe 
As  Pope  and  Granvile  aft  employ, 

That  1  may  flowing  numbers  chufe. 
To  hail  the  welcome  princely  boy. 

But,  bred  up  far  frae  fhining  courts. 
In  moorland  glens,  where  nought  I  fee. 

But  now  and  then  fome  landart  lafs, 
What  founds  polite  can  flow  frae  me  ? 

Yet,  my  blyth  lafs,  amang  the  lave, 
With  honed  heart  her  homage  pays ; 

Tho'  no  fae  nice  flie  can  behave. 
Yet  always  as  flie  thinks  fhe  fays. 

Arife,  ye  nymphs,  on  Nitha's  plains, 
And  gar  the  craigs  and  mountains  ring  ; 

Roufe  up  the  fauls  of  a*  the  fwains, 
While  you  the  lovely  infant  fmg. 

Keep  halyday  on  ilka  howm. 

With  gowan  garlands  gird  your  brows  j 
Out  o*er  the  dales  in  dances  roam. 

And  fliout  around  the  jovial  news. 

By 
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By  the  good  bennlfon  of  Heav'n, 

To  free  you  frae  the  future  fright 
Of  foreign  lords,  a  babe  is  given 

To  guard  your  int'reft  and  your  right. 

With  pleafure  view  your  prince,  who  late 

Up  to  the  flate  of  manhood  run. 
Now,  to  complete  his  happy  fate. 

Sees  his  ain  image  in  a  fon. 

A  fon,  for  whom  be  this  your  prayer. 
Ilk  morning  foon  as  dawn  appears ; 

God  grant  him  an  unmeafur'd  fkair 
Of  a'  that  grac'd  his  great  forbeers : 

That  his  great  fire  may  live  to  fee 

Frae  his  delightfu'  infant  fpring 
A  wife  and  ftalwart  progeny. 

To  fence  their  country  and  their  king. 

Still  blefs  her  Grace  frae  whom  he  fprung. 
With  blythfome  heal  her  flrength  renew. 

That  throw  lang  life  (he  may  be  young. 
And  bring  forth  cautioners  enow. 

Watch  well,  ye  tenants  of  the  air, 
Wha  hover  round  our  heads  unfeen, 

Let  dear  Drumlanrig  be  your  care. 
Or  when  he  lifts  or  fteeks  his  een. 

H  4  Yc 
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Ye  hardy  heroes,  whafe  brave  pains 
Defeated  ay  th'  invading  rout, 

Forfake  a  wee  th'  Elyfian  plains, 

View,  fmile,  and  blefs  your  lovely  fprout. 

Ye  fair,  wha  Ve  ken'd  the  joys  of  love. 
And  glow  with  chearfu'  heal  and  youth, 

Sic  as  of  auld  might  nurfe  a  Jove, 
Or  lay  the  breaft  t'  Alcides'  mouth  j 

The  beft  and  bonniefl:  of  ye  a' 

Take  the  fweet  babie  in  your  arms  : 

May  he  nought  frae  your  bofom  draw. 
But  neclar  to  nurfe  up  his  charms. 

Harmonioufly  the  notes  exprefs. 

When  finging  you  his  dumps  debar, 

That  difcord  never  may  imprefs 
Upon  his  blooming  mind  a  jar. 

Sound  a'  the  poet  in  his  ears, 

E*en  while  he's  hanging  at  the  bread  : 
Thus  moulded,  when  he  comes  to  years. 

With  an  exalted  guft  he'll  feafl 

On  lays  Immortal,  which  forbid 

The  death  of  Douglas'  doughty  name  ; 

Or  in  oblivion  let  lie  hid 

The  Hydes,  their  beauty  and  their  fame. 
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1728. 

AN    ODE 
TO    GRACEy     COUNTESS    OF    ABOYNE^ 

ON     HER    MARRlAGE-DAY. 

In  martial  fields  the  hero  tolls, 

And  wades  throw  blood  to  purchafe  fame  ; 
O'er  dreadful  waves,  from  diftant  foils, 

The  merchant  brings  his  treafures  hame. 

But  fame  and  wealth  no  joys  beftow, 

If  plac'd  alane  the  cyphers  fland  j 
'Tis  to  the  figure  Love  they  owe 

The  real  joys  that  they  command. 

Bleft  he  who  love  and  beauty  gains. 

Gains  what  contefting  kings  might  claim, 

Might  bring  brave  armies  to  the  plains. 
And  loudly  fwell  the  blaft  of  fame. 

How  happy  then  is  young  Aboyne  ! 

Of  how  much  heav'n  is  he  poffefl: ! 
How  much  the  care  of  pow'rs  divine. 

Who  lies  in  lovely  Lockhart's  breaft  ! 

Gazing 
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Gazing  in  raptures  on  thy  charms. 

Thy  fparkling  beauty,  Ihape,  and  youth. 

He  grafps  all  foftnefs  in  his  arms. 
And  fips  the  nedlar  from  thy  mouth. 

If  fympathetic  Hkenefs  crave 

Indulgent  parents  to  be  kind. 
Each  pow'r  Ihall  guard  the  charm  they  gave, 

Venus  thy  face,  Pallas  thy  mind. 

O  mufe  !  we  could — but  flay  thy  flight  j 
The  field  is  facred  as  'tis  fvveet : 

Who  dares  to  paint  the  ardent  night. 
When  ravifh'd  youth  and  beauty  meet  ? 

Here  we  mufl  draw  a  veil  between. 

And  fhade  thofe  joys  too  dazzling  clear, 

By  ev'ry  eye  not  to  be  feen. 
Not  to  be  heard  by  ev'ry  ear. 

Still  in  her  fmiles,  ye  Cupids,  play  ; 

Still  in  her  eyes  your  revels  keep  ; 
Her  pleafure  be  your  care  by  day. 

And  whifper  fweetnefs  in  her  fleep. 

Be  banifh'd  each  ill-natur'd  care, 
Bafe  offspring  of  fantaflic  fpleen  j 

Of  accefs  here  you  mufl  defpair. 
Her  breafl  for  you  is  too  ferene. 


May 
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May  guardian  angels  hover  round 
Thy  head,  and  ward  aff  all  annoy, 

Be  all  thy  days  with  raptures  crowned. 
And  all  thy  nights  be  blefl;  with  joy. 
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AN    ODE 

ON   THE   MARRIAGE    OF   ALEX.   B  ROD  IE    OF   BRODIEy 
TO   MISS   MART  SLEIGH. 

When  time  was  young,  and  innocence 
With  tender  love  govern'd  this  round, 
No  mean  defign  to  give  offence 

To  conftancy  and  truth  was  found  : 
All  free  from  fraud,  upon  the  flow'ry  fward. 
Lovers  cared  with  fond  and  chafte  regard. 

From  eafy  labours  of  the  day, 

Each  pair  to  leafy  bovvers  retired ; 
Contentment  kept  them  ever  gay. 

While  kind  connubial  fweets  confpir'd, 
With  fmiling  quiet  and  balmy  health,  thro'  life 
To  make  the  happy  hufband  and  the  wife. 

Our  modern  wits,  in  wifdom  lefs, 

With  fpirits  weak,  and  wavering  minds, 
Void  of  refolve,  poorly  confefs 

They  cannot  relifh  aught  that  binds. 
Let  libertines  of  tafte  fae  wond'rous  nice, 
Defpife  to  be  confin'd  in  paradife. 

While 
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While  Brodle  with  his  beauteous  Sleigh, 

On  purefl  love  can  fafely  feafl:, 
Qu^ff  raptures  from  her  fparkling  eye. 
And  judge  of  heav'n  within  her  bread  : 
No  dubious  cloud  to  gloom  upon  his  joy, 
Pofleffing  of  what's  good  can  never  cloy. 

Her  beauty  might  for  ever  warm, 

Altho'  her  foul  were  lefs  divine ; 
The  brightnefs  of  her  mind  could  charm, 
Did  lefs  her  graceful  beauties  fhine  : 
But  both  united,  with  full  force  infpire 
The  warmeft  wifh,  and  the  moil  lading  fire. 

In  your  accomplifh'd  mate,  young  thane. 

Without  referve  ye  may  rejoice  ; 
The  Heav'ns  your  happinefs  fuftain. 
And  all  that  think  admire  your  choice. 
Around  your  treafure  circling  arms  entwine, 
Be  all  thy  pleafure  her's,  and  her*s  be  thine. 

Rejoice,  dear  Mary,  in  thy  youth, 

The  firfl  of  his  brave  ancient  clan, 
Whofe  foul  delights  in  love  and  truth. 
And  viewM  in  every  light  a  man 
To  whom  the  fates  with  liberal  hand  have  given 
Good  fenfe,  true  honour,  and  a  temper  even. 

When 
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When  love  and  reafon  thus  unite 

An  equal  pair  in  facred  ties. 
They  gain  the  human  blifs  complete, 
And  approbation  from  the  Ikies  : 
Since  you  approve,  kind  Heaven,  upon  them  pour 
The  beft  of  bleffings  to  their  lateft  hour. 

To  you  who  rule  above  the  fun. 

To  you  who  fly  in  fluid  air. 
We  leave  to  finifh  what  's  begun. 
Still  to  reward  and  watch  the  pair. 
Thus  far  the  mufe,  who  did  an  anfwer  wait, 
And  heard  the  gods  name  happinefs  their  fate. 
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THE    FAIR    ASSEMBLY, 

A    POEM. 

TO    THE    MANAGERS. 

Right  Honourable  Ladies, 
How  much  is  our  whole  nation  indebted  to  your  Ladyftips 
for  your  reafonable  and  laudable  undertaking  to  introduce  po- 
litenefs  among  us,  by  a  cheerful  entertainment,  which  is  highly 
for  the  advantage  of  both  body  and  mind,  in  all  that  is  becom* 
ino-  in  the  brave  and  beautiful ;  well  forefeeing  that  a  barbarous 
rufticity  ill  fuits  them,  who,  in  fuller  years,  mufl  a6l  with  an 
addrefs  fuperior  to  the  common  clafs  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is 
undeniable,  that  nothing  pleafes  more,  nor  commands  more  re- 
fpea,  than  an  eafy,  difengaged,  and  genteel  manner.  What 
can  be  more  difagreeable  than  to  fee  one,  with  a  ftupid  impu- 
dence, faying  and  afting  things  the  moft  (hocking  amongll  the 
polite;  or  others  (in  plain  Scots)  blate,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  behave. 

Warmed  with  thefe  refle^lions,  and  the  beautifiilnefs 
of  the  fubjedl,  my  thoughts  have  made  their  way  in  the 
following  Itanzas,  which,  with  humility,  I  beg  leave  to  pre- 
fent  to  your  Ladyfhips. — It  is  amazing  to  imagine,  that  any 
are  fo  deftitute  of  good  fenfe  and  manners  as  to  drop  the  lealt 
unfavourable  fentiment  againft  the  Fair  Aflem.bly.  It  is  to  be 
owned,  with  regret,  that  the  beft  of  things  have  been  abufed. 
The  church  has  been,  and  in  many  countries  is,  the  chief  place 
for  aflignations  that  are  not  warrantable  :  wine,  one  of  Heaven's 

kindly 
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kindly  bleffings,  may  be  ufed  to  one's  hurt :  the  beauty  of  the 
fair,  which  is  the  great  preferver  of  harmony  and  fociety,  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  :  learning,  which  aflifts  in  raifing  the 
mind  of  man  up  to  the  clafs  of  fpirits,  has  given  many  a  one's 
brain  a  wrong  caft  :  fo  places,  defigned  for  healthful  and  man- 
nerly dancing,  have,  by  people  of  an  unhappy  turn,  been  de- 
bauched by  introducing  gaming,  drunkennefs,  and  indecent 
familiarities.  But  will  any  argue  from  thefe,  that  we  mull 
have  no  churches,  no  wine,  no  beauties,  no  literature,  no  dan- 
cing ? — Forbid  it  Heaven  !  Noble  and  worthy  Ladies,  what- 
ever is  under  your  aufpicious  conduct  muft  be  improving  and 
beneficial  in  every  refpe£l.  May  all  the  fair  daughters  copy 
after  fuch  virtuous  and  delightful  patterns,  as  you  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be.  That  you  may  be  long  a  bleffing  to  the 
rifing  generation,  is  the  fincere  prayer  of. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Ladyfliips, 

Your  mofl  faithful  and  humble  fervant, 

Edin.  June  28th. 

ALLAN  RAMSAT. 


Awake,  Thalia,  and  defend. 

With  cheerfu'  carroling, 
Thy  bonny  care  :  thy  wings  extend. 

And  bear  me  to  your  fpring, 
That  harmony  full  force  may  lend 

To  reafons  that  I  bring  : — 
Now  Caledonian  nymphs  attend, 

For  'tis  to  you  I  fmg. 


As 
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As  lang  as  minds  maun  organs  wear 

Composed  of  flefti  and  blood. 
We  ought  to  keep  them  hale  and  clear. 

With  exercife  *  and  food. 
Then,  but  debate,  it  will  appear. 

That  dancing  muft  be  good ; 
It  ftagnant  humours  fets  a-fteer. 

And  fines  the  purple  blood. 

Difeafes,  heavinefs,  and  fpleen. 

And  ill  things  mony  mae, 
That  gar  the  lazy  fret  and  grane. 

With  vifage  dull  and  blae. 
'Tis  dancing  can  do  mair  alane. 

Than  drugs  frae  far  away. 
To  ward  aff  thefe,  make  nightly  pain. 

And  four  the  fhining  day. 

Health  is  a  prize — yet  meikle  mair 

In  dancing  we  may  find ; 
It  adds  a  luftre  to  the  fair. 

And,  when  the  fates  unkind 

Cloud 


*  The  wife  for  health  on  exercife  depend  ; 
God  never  made  his  works  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryden. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Cloud  with  a  blate  and  aukward  air 

A  genius  right  refin'd, 
The  fprightly  art  *  helps  to  repair 

This  blemiih  on  the  mind. 

How  mony  do  we  daily  fee 

Right  fcrimp  of  wit  and  fenfe  f, 
Who  gain  their  aims  aft  eafily 

By  well-bred  confidence  ? 
Then,  whate'er  helps  to  qualifie 

A  ruftic  negligence 
Maun  without  doubt  a  duty  be. 

And  fhould  give  nae  offence. 


Heirs 


*  Since  nothing  appears  to  me  to  give  children  fo  much 
becoming  confidence  and  behaviour,  and  fo  raife  them  to  the 
converfation  of  thofe  above  their  age,  as  dancing,  I  think 
they  (hould  be  taught  to  dance  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of 
learning  it  :  for  though  this  confifts  only  in  outward  grace- 
fulnefs  of  motion,  yet,  I  know  not  how,  it  gives  manly  thoughts 
and  carriage  more  than  any  thing.     Locke. 

■f  It  is  certain,  that  for  want  of  a  competent  knowledge 
in  this  art  of  dancing,  which  fliould  have  been  learned  when 
young,  the  public  lofes  many  a  man  of  excellent  intelleftuals 
and  unbiafled  probity,  purely  for  want  of  that  fo  neceffary 
accomplifhment,  afTurance  ;  while  the  prcfllng  knave  or  fool 
fhoulders  him  out,  and  gets  the  prize.       Mr.  Weaver. 
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Hell's  doftrine  's  dung,  when  equal  pairs 

Together  join  their  hands. 
And  vow  to  foothe  ilk  other's  cares, 

In  haly  wedlock's  bands : 
Sae  when  to  dance  the  maid  prepares, 

And  flufh'd  with  fweetnefs  (lands, 
At  her  the  wounded  lover  flares, 

And  yields  to  Heaven's  commands. 

The  firft  command  *  he  foon  obeys. 

While  love  infpires  ilk  notion ; 
His  wifhing  look  his  heart  difplays, 

While  his  lov'd  mate  's  in  motion  : 
He  views  her  with  a  blyth  amaze. 

And  drinks  with  deep  devotion 
That  happy  draught,  that  thro'  our  days 

Is  own'd  a  cordial  potion. 

The  cordial  which  conferves  our  life. 

And  makes  it  fmooth  and  eafy ; 
Then,  ilka  wanter  wale  a  wife. 

Ere  eild  and  humdrums  feize  ye, 
Whafe  charms  can  filence  dumps  or  flrife, 

And  frae  the  rake  releafe  ye. 
Attend  th'  AlTembly,  where  there  's  rife 

Of  virtuous  maids  to  pleafe  ye. 

Thefe 


*  Dixit  eis  Deus,  fcetificate,  augefclte,  et  implete  terram. 
I  2 
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Thefe  modefl  maids  infpire  the  mufe. 

In  flowing  (trains  to  Ihaw 
Their  beauties,  which  fhe  likes  to  roofe. 

And  let  th'  envious  blaw  : 
That  tafk  fhe  canna  well  refufe, 

Wha  fingle  fays  them  na — 
To  paint  Belinda  firft  we  chufe. 

With  breads  like  driven  fnaw. 

Like  lily-banks  fee  how  they  rife. 

With  a  fair  glen  between, 
Where  living  ftreams,  blue  as  the  Ikies, 

Are  branching  upward  feen. 
To  warm  her  mouth,  where  rapture  lies, 

And  fmiles  that  banifh  fpleen, 
Wha  ftrikes  with  love  and  faft  furprife, 

Where'er  fhe  turns  her  een. 

Sabella,  gracefully  complete. 

Straight  as  the  mountain-pine, 
'    Like  pearl  and  rubies  fet  in  jet. 

Her  lovely  features  fhine  : 
In  her  the  gay  and  folid  meet. 

And  blended  are  fae  fine. 
That  when  fhe  moves  her  lips  or  feet. 

She  feems  fome  power  divine. 


O  Daphne ! 
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O  Daphne  !  fweeter  than  the  dawn, 

When  rays  glance  o'er  the  height, 
DifFufing  gladnefs  o'er  the  lawn. 

With  ftreaks  of  rifing  h'ght. 
The  dewy  flowers,  when  newly  blawn. 

Come  fhort  of  that  deh"ght 
Which  thy  far  frefher  beauties  can 

Afford  our  joyfu'  fight. 

How  eafy  fits  fweet  Celia's  drefs ! 

Her  gait  how  gently  free  ! 
Her  fteps  throughout  the  dance  exprefs 

The  jufteft  harmony  : 
And  when  fhe  fings,  all  muft  confefs, 

Wha  're  bled  to  hear  and  fee. 
They  M  deem  't  their  greatefl  happinefs 

T*  enjoy  her  company. 

And  wha  can  ca'  his  heart  his  ain. 

That  hears  Aminta  fpeak  ? 
Againft  Love's  arrows  fhields  are  vain. 

When  he  aims  frae  her  cheek ; 
Her  cheek,  where  rofes  free  from  ftain, 

In  glows  of  youdith  beek  : 
Unmingled  fweets  her  lips  retain, 

Thefe  lips  fhe  ne'er  fhould  fteek. 


Unlefs 
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Unlefs  when  fervent  kiffes  clofe 

That  av'nue  of  her  mind, 
Thro'  which  true  wit  in  torrents  flows, 

As  fpeaks  the  nymph  defign'd, 
The  brag  and  toaft  of  wits  and  beaux, 

And  wonder  of  mankind  j 
Whafe  bread  will  prove  a  bleft  repofe. 

To  him  with  whom  fhe  '11  bind. 

See,  with  what  gaiety,  yet  grave, 

Serena  fwims  alang ; 
She  moves  a  goddefs  'mang  the  lave, 

Diflinguifh'd  in  the  thrang. 
Ye  fourocks,  hafflines  fool,  haf  knave  ! 

Wha  hate  a  dance  or  fang. 
To  fee  this  (lately  maid  behave, 

'T  wad  gi'e  your  hearts  a  twang  : 

Your  hearts,  faid  I  ? — troth  I  'm  to  blame ; 

I  had  amaift  forgotten, 
That  ye  to  nae  fic  organ  claim. 

Or  if  ye  do,  't  is  rotten : 
A  faul  with  fic  a  thowlefs  flame. 

Is  fure  a  filly  fot  ane  ; 
Ye  fcandalife  the  human  frame. 

When  in  our  fliape  begotten. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  lurdanes  came  juft  in  my  light, 

As  I  was  tenting  Chloe, 
With  jet-black  een  that  fparkle  bright, 

She  's  all  o'er  formM  for  joy  ; 
With  neck,  and  waift,  and  limbs  as  tight 

As  her's  wha  drew  the  boy 
Prae  feeding  flocks  upon  the  height. 

And  fled  with  him  to  Troy. 

Now  Myra  dances :— mark  her  mein, 

Sae  difengag*d  and  gay, 
Mix'd  with  that  innocence  that  *s  feen. 

In  bonny  ew-bught  May, 
Wha  wins  the  garland  on  the  green, 

Upon  fome  bridal  day  j 
Yet  fhe  has  graces  for  a  queen. 

And  might  a  fceptre  fway. 

What  lays,  Califta,  can  commend 

The  beauties  of  thy  face  ? 
Whafe  fancy  can  fae  tow' ring  fiend. 

Thy  merits  a'"  to  trace  ? 
Frae  boon  the  flarns,  fome  bard,  defcend, 

And  fmg  her  ev'ry  grace, 
Whafe  wond'rous  worth  may  recommend 

Her  to  a  god's  embrace. 

I  4  A  feraph 
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A  feraph  wad  our  Aikman  paint, 

Or  draw  a  lively  wit  ? 
The  features  of  a  happy  faint. 

Say,  art  thou  fond  to  hit  ? 
Or  a  madona  compliment. 

With  lineaments  maift  fit  ? 
Fair  copies  thou  need'fl  never  want. 

If  bright  Califta  fit. 

Mella  the  heaviefl  heart  can  heeze. 

And  foureft  thoughts  expel, 
Her  ftation  grants  her  rowth  and  eafe. 

Yet  is  the  fprightly  belle 
As  a£tive  as  the  eydent  bees, 

Wha  rear  the  waxen  cell ; 
And  place  her  in  what  light  you  pleafe, 

She  ftill  appears  herfell. 

Beauties  on  beauties  come  in  view 

Sae  thick,  that  I  'm  afraid 
I  fhall  not  pay  to  ilk  their  due. 

Till  Phoebus  lend  mair  aid  : 
But  this  in  general  will  had  true. 

And  may  be  fafely  faid. 
There  's  ay  a  fomething  fhining  new 

In  ilk  delicious  maid. 


Sic 
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Sic  as  again  ft  th'  AlTcmbly  fpeak, 

The  rudcft  fauls  betray, 
When  matrons,  noble,  wife,  and  meek. 

Conduct  the  healthfu'  play  : 
Where  they  appear,  nae  vice  dare  keek. 

But  to  what  's  good  gives  way. 
Like  night,  foon  as  the  morning  creek 

Has  u(herM  in  the  day. 

Dear  Ed'nburgh  fhaw  thy  gratitude. 

And  of  fic  friends  make  fure, 
Wha  ftrive  to  mak  our  minds  lefs  rude, 

And  help  our  wants  to  cure ; 
Ading  a  gen'rous  part  and  good, 

In  bounty  to  the  poor  ; 
Sic  virtues,  if  right  underftood, 

Should  ev'ry  heart  allure. 
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ON    THE    ROYAL   ARCHERS* 

SHOOTING   FOR    THE  BOWLy 
The  6th  of  July  1724. 

Again  the  year  returns  the  day. 
That 's  dedicat  to  joy  and  play. 

To  bonnets,  bows,  and  wine. 
Let  all  who  wear  a  fullen  face. 
This  day  meet  with  a  due  difgrace. 

And  in  their  fournefs  pine  ; 
Be  fhunn*d  as  ferpents  that  wad  ftang 

The  hand  that  gies  them  food  : 
Sic  we  debar  frae  lafting  fang. 

And  all  their  grumbling  brood. 

While  to  gain  fport  and  halefome  air. 
The  blythfome  fpirit  draps  dull  care. 

And  ftarts  frae  bus'nefs  free  : 
Now  to  the  fields  the  Archers  bend, 
With  friendly  minds  the  day  to  fpend, 

In  manly  game  and  glee ;  ( 

Firfl  flriving  wha  fhall  win  the  bowl. 

And  then  gar  *t  flow  with  wine  : 
Sic  manly  fport  refrefh'd  the  foul 

Of  ftalwart  men  lang  fyne. 


Ere 
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Ere  parties  thrawn,  and  int'reft  vile, 
Debauch'd  the  grandeur  of  our  ifle, 

And  made  e'en  brethren  faes  : 
Syne  truth  frae  friendfliip  was  exil'd. 
And  faufe  the  honeft  hearts  beguil'd. 

And  led  them  in  a  maze 
Of  politics. — With  cunning  craft. 

The  Iflachars  of  ftate, 
Frae  haly  drums  firft  dang  us  daft. 

Then  drown'd  us  in  debate. 

Drap  this  unpleafmg  thought,  dear  mufe ; 
Come  view  the  men  thou  likes  to  roofe  j 

To  Bruntsfield-green  let  's  hie. 
And  fee  the  royal  Bowmen  drive, 
Wha  far  the  featherM  arrows  drive, 

All  foughing  thro*  the  Iky : 
Ilk  etling  with  his  utmofl:  fkill. 

With  artfu'  draft  and  ftark. 
Extending  nerves  with  hearty  will. 

In  hopes  to  hit  the  mark. 

See  Hamilton,  wha  moves  with  grace, 
Chief  of  the  Caledonian  race 

Of  peers,  to  whom  is  due 
All  honours,  and  a  fair  renown ; 
Wha  lays  afide  his  ducal  crown. 

Sometimes  to  fhade  his  brow 

Beneath 
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Beneath  Sc.  Andrew's  bonnet  blue. 

And  joins  to  gain  the  prize  ; 
Which  (haws  true  merit  match'd  by  few. 

Great,  aiFable,  and  wife. 

This  day,  with  univerfal  voice. 

The  Archers  him  their  chieftain  chofe  : 

Confenting  powers  divine. 
They  blefs  the  day  with  general  joy. 
By  giving  him  a  princely  boy. 

To  beautify  his  line  ; 
Whofe  birth-day  in  immortal  fang 

Shall  (land  in  fair  record. 
While  bended  firings  the  Archers  twang. 

And  beauty  is  ador'd. 

Next  Drummond  view,  who  gives  their  law. 
It  glades  our  hearts  to  fee  him  draw 

The  bow,  and  guide  the  band  ; 
He,  like  the  faul  of  a*  the  lave. 
Does  with  fic  honour  ftill  behave, 

As  merits  to  command. 
Blyth  be  his  hours,  hale  be  his  heart. 

And  lang  may  he  prefide  ; 
Lang  the  juft  fame  of  his  defert 

Shall  unborn  Archers  read  : 

How 
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How  on  this  fair  propitious  day, 
With  conquefl:  leal  he  bore  away 

The  bowl  vi£lorioully ; 
With  following  {hafts  in  number  four, 
Succefs  the  like  ne'er  ken*d  before. 

The  prize  to  dignify. 
Halle  to  the  garden  then  bedeen, 

The  rofe  and  laurel  pow, 
And  plait  a  wreath  of  white  and  green, 

To  bulk  the  vidor's  brow. 

The  vidior  crown,  who  with  his  bow. 
In  fpring  of  youth  and  am'rous  glow, 

Juft  fifty  years  finfyne. 
The  filver  arrow  made  his  prize, 
Yet  ceafes  not  in  fame  to  rife. 

And  with  new  feats  to  fhine. 
May  every  Archer  ftrive  to  fill 

His  bonnet,  and  obferve 
The  pattern  he  has  fet  with  fkill. 

And  praife  like  him  deferve. 
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ON  THE   ROYAL  ARCHERS' 

MARCHING    UNDER    THE  DUKE   OF  HAMILTON 

TO   SHOOT  FOR    THE  ARROlVy 

The  4th  of  Auguft  1724. 


Apollo  !  patron  of  the  lyre, 

And  of  the  valiant  Archers'  bow, 
Me  with  fie  fentiments  infpire, 

As  may  appear  from  thee  they  flow, 
"UTien,  by  thy  fpecial  will  and  high  command, 
I  fing  the  merits  of  the  Royal  Band. 


Now,  like  themfells,  again  the  Archers  raife 
The  bow,  in  brave  array,  and  claim  our  lays. 
Phoebus,  well  pleas'd,  fhines  from  the  blue  ferene, 
Glents  on  the  flream,    and  gilds   the  chequered 

green : 
The  winds  lie  hufh  in  their  remoteft  caves, 
And  Forth  with  gentle  fwell  his  margin  laves ; 
See  to  his  fhore  the  gathering  thoufands  roll. 
As  if  one  general  fp'rit  inform'd  the  whole. 
The  bonnieft  fair  of  a'  Great  Britain's  ifle, 
From  chariots  and  the  crowded  cafements  fmile ; 
Whilfl:  horfe  and  foot  promifcuous  form  a  lane, 
Extending  far  along  the  deflinM  plain, 

Where, 
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Where,  like  Bellona's  troops,  or  guards  of  love. 
The  Archers  in  their  proper  habits  move. 

Their  guardian  faint,  from  yon  etherial  height, 
Difplays  th'  aufpicious  crofs  of  blazing  light : 
While  on  his  care  he  cheerfully  looks  down, 
The  pointed  thiftle  vi^ears  his  ruby  crown. 
And  feems  to  threat,  arm*d  ready  to  engage, — 
"  No  man  unpunifh'd  (hall  provoke  my  rage  :" 
Well  pleas'd  the  rampant  lion  fmooths  his  mane. 
And  gambols  gay  upon  his  golden  plain. 

Like  as  the  fun,  when  wintry  clouds  are  pafl. 
And  fragrant  gales  fucceed  the  ftormy  blaft, 
Shines  on   the   earth,   the  fields   look   frefh  and 

So  feem  the  Archers  on  this  joyful  day  ; 
Whilft  with  his  graceful  mien,  and  afped  kind. 
Their  leader  raifes  ev*ry  follower's  mind. 
Who  love  the  conduft  of  a  youth  whofe  birth 
To  nothing  yields  but  his  fuperior  worth  ; 
And  happier  is  with  his  feleded  train, 
Than  Philip's  fon,  who  drove  a  world  to  gain : 
That  prince  whole  nations  to  deftruftion  drove. 
This  prince  delights  his  country  to  improve. 
A  monarch  raisM  upon  a  throne  may  nod. 
And  pafs  among  the  vulgar  for  a  god  ; 
While  men  of  penetration  juftly  blame 
Thofe  who  hang  on  their  anceftors  for  fame  j 

But 
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But  own  the  dignity  of  high  defcent, 
When  the  fucceflbr's  fpirit  keeps  the  bent, 
"Which  thro'  revolving  ages  grac*d  the  line 
With  all  thofe  qualities  that  brighteft  (hine  : 
The  Archers'  chieftain  thus,  with  a6live  mind. 
In  all  that  's  worthy  never  falls  behind 
Thofe  noble  charaders  from  whom. he  fprung. 
In  hift'ry  fam*d,  whom  ancient  bards  have  fung. 
See,  from  his  fteady  hand  and  aiming  eye. 
How  ftraight  in  equal  lengths  the  arrows  fly ! 
Both  at  one  end  dole  by  the  mark  they  fland. 
Which   points    him   worthy   of    his   brave   com- 
mand ; 
That  as  they  to  his  num*rous  merits  bow. 
This  viftory  makes  homage  fully  due. 

Sage  Drummond  next  the  chief,  with  counfel 
grave. 
Becomes  his  poll,  inftructing  all  that's  brave  : 
So  Pallas  feem'd,  who  Mentor's  form  put  on. 
To  make  a  hero  of  Ulyfles'  fon. 

Each  officer  his  charafter  maintains, 
While  love  and  honour  gratify  their  pains : 
No  view  inferior  brings  them  to  the  field. 
To  whom  great  chiefs  of  clans  with  pleafure  yield. 

No  hidden  murmur  fwells  the  Archer's  heart, 
While  each  with  gladnefs  ads  his  proper  part : 

No 
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No  faaious  ftrife,  not  plots,  the  bane  of  ftates. 
Give  birth  to  jealoufies  or  dire  debates  ; 
Nor  lefs  their  pleafure  who  obedience  pay. 
Good  order  to  preferve,  as  thofe  who  fway. 
O  fmiling  mufe !  full  well  thou  knows  the  fair. 
Admire  the  courteous,  and  with  pleafure  fhare 
Their  love  with  him  that  's  generous  and  brave. 
And  can  with  manly  dignity  behave ; 
Then  hafte  to  warn  thy  tender  care  with  fpeed. 
Left  by  forne  random  (haft  their  hearts  may  bleed. 
Yon  dangerous  youths  both  Mars  and  Venus  arm. 
While  with   their  double   darts  they  threat  and 

charm ; 
Thofe  at  their  fide  forbid  invading  foes, 
With  vain  attempt  true  courage  to  oppofe ; 
While  fhafts  mair  fubtle,  darted  from  their  eye. 
Thro'  fofter  hearts  with  filent  conqueft  fly. 


VOL.  I, 
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THE  POET'S  THANKS  TO  THE  ARCHERS, 
ON   BEING   ADMITTED    INTO    THEIR   ROYAL    COMPANY. 

Xke  reftlefs  mind  of  man  ne'er  tires. 
To  pleafe  his  favourite  defires. 
He  chiefly  that  to  fame  afpires, 

With  foul  enlarged  grafps  with  delight 
At  .every  favour  which  confpires 

To  place  him  in  a  fairer  Hght. 
Such  are  the  followers  of  the  nine. 

Who  aim  at  glory  for  reward, 
Whofe  flowing  fancies  brighter  fliine, 

When  from  the  befl;  they  meet  regard. 

I,  not  the  leafl:  now  of  that  train, 
Who  frae  the  Royal  Archers  gain 
Applaufe,  while  lovely  ladies  deign 

To  take  me  too  beneath  their  care ; 
Then  tho'  I  boafl:,  I  am  not  vain. 

Thus  guarded  by  the  brave  and  fair  : 
For  which  kind  fate  to  me  this  day, 

Firft  to  the  Powers  Supreme  I  bow. 
And  next  my  gratitude  I  pay. 

Brave  fons  of  Caledon  to  you. 

ALLAN  RAM  SAT 
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1728. 

ON  SEEING  THE  ARCHERS  DIVERTING  THEMSELVES 
AT  THE  BUTS  AND  ROVERS. 

AT   THE   DESIRE   OF   SIR    WILLIAM   BEN  NET. 
HIS    DEMAND. 

«'  1  HE  Rovers  and  the  Buts  you  favv, 

"  And  him  who  gives  defpotic  law  ; 

"  In  numbers  fmg  what  you  have  feen, 

"  Both  in  the  garden  and  the  green ; 

"  And  how  with  wine  they  clos'd  the  day, 

"  In  harmlefs  toads,  both  blyth  and  gay  : 

"  This  to  remember  be  't  thy  care, 

"  How  they  did  juftice  to  the  fair." 

THE    ANSWER. 

Sir,  I  with  much  delight  beheld 
The  Royal  Archers  on  the  field  ; 
Their  garb,  their  manner,  and  their  game, 
Wakes  in  the  mind  a  martial  flame. 
To  fee  them  draw  the  bended  yew. 
Brings  bygane  ages  to  our  view. 
When  burnifh'd  fwords  and  whizzing  flanes 
Forbade  the  Norwegans  and  Danes, 

K  2  Romans 
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Romans  and  Saxons,  ^o  invade 
A  nation  of  nae  foes  afraid  ; 
Whafe  virtue  and  true  valour  fav'd 
Them  bravely  from  their  b'ing  enflav'd  : 
Efteeming  't  greater  not  to  be. 
Than  lofe  their  darling  liberty. 
How  much  unlike  ! — but  mum  for  that. 
Some  beaux  may  fnarl  if  we  fhould  prat. 
When  av'rice,  luxury,  and  eafe, 
A  tea-fac'd  generation  pleafe, 
"Whafe  pithlefs  limbs  in  filks  o'er-clad. 
Scarce  bear  the  lady-handed  lad 
Frae  's  looking-glafs  into  the  chair, 
Which  bears  him  to  blaflum  the  fair, 
Wha  by  their  adlions  come  to  ken 
Sic  are  but  in  appearance  men. 
Thefe  ill  could  bruik,  without  a  beild. 
To  fleep  in  boots  upon  the  field  ; 
Yet  rife  as  glorious  as  the  fun, 
To  end  what  greatly  they  begun. 
Nor  could  it  fuit  their  tafte  and  pride 
To  eat  an  ox  boird  in  his  hide  ^ 
Or  quaff  pure  element,  ah  me  ! 
Without  ream,  fugar,  and  bohea. 

Hail,  noble  ghofts  of  each  brave  fire  I 
Whofe  fauls  glow'd  with  a  god-like  fire  : 
M  you  're  to  guardian  ports  aflign'd. 
And  can  with  greatnefs  warm  the  mind  j 

Breathe 
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Breathe  manly  ardours  In  your  race, 
Communicate  that  martial  grace. 
By  which  thro*  ages  you  maintain'd 
The  Caledonian  rights  unftain'd ; 
That  when  our  nation  makes  demands. 
She  may  ne'er  want  brave  hearts  and  hands. 

Here,  Sir,  I  muft  your  pardon  afk. 
If  I  have  ftarted  from  my  tafk ; 
For  when  the  fancy  takes  a  flight. 
We  feldom  ken  where  it  will  light, 

But  we  return  to  view  the  band. 
Under  the  regular  command 
Of  ane  *  wha  arbitrarly  fways, 
And  makes  it  law  whate'er  he  fays : 
Him  honour  and  true  reafon  rule. 
Which  makes  fubmiflion  to  his  will 
Nae  flav'ry,  but  a  juft  delight. 
Whiles  he  takes  care  to  keep  them  right ; 
Wha  never  lets  a  caufe  depend 
Till  the  purfuer's  power  's  at  end  ; 
But,  like  a  minifter  of  (late. 
He  fpeaks,  and  there  *s  no  more  debate  : 
Beft  government,  were  fubje^ts  fure 
To  find  a  prince  fit  for  fie  pow'r. 

But 


*  Mr.  David  Drummond,  prefident  of  the  council. 
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But  drop  we  cafes  not  defir'd. 
To  paint  the  Archers  now  retired 
From  healthfu'  fport,  to  cheerfu*  wine, 
Stength  to  recruit,  and  wit  refine  ; 
Where  innocent  and  blythfome  tale 
Permits  nae  fournefs  to  prevail : 
Here,  Sir,  you  never  fail  to  pleafe, 
Wha  can,  in  phrafe  adapt  with  eafe, 
Draw  to  the  life  a'  kind  of  fowks, 
Proud  fhaups,  dull  coofs,  and  gabbling  gowks, 
Gielaingers,  and  each  greedy  wight. 
You  place  them  in  their  proper  light  ; 
And  when  true  merit  comes  in  view. 
You  fully  pay  them  what  *s  their  due. 

While  circling  wheels  the  hearty  glafs, 
Well-flavour'd  with  fome  lovely  lafs ; 
Or  vi'ith  the  bonny  fruitfu'  dame, 
Wha  brightens  in  the  nuptial  flame  : 

My  lord,  your  toafl,  the  prefes  cries  ; 
To  lady  Charlotte,  he  replies  : 
Now,  Sir,  let  's  hear  your  beauty  bright  j 
To  lady  Jean,  returns  the  knight. 
To  Hamilton  a  health  gaes  round. 
And  one  to  Eglinton  is  crown'd. 
How  fweet  they  tafle ! — Now,  Sir,  you  fay  j 
Then  drink  to  her  that 's  far  away, 

The 
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The  lov'd  Southefk.— Neift,  Sir,  you  name ; 

I  give  you  Bafil's  handfome  dame. 

Is  't  come  to  me  ?  then  toaft  the  fair 

That  's  fawn,  O  Cockburn,  to  thy  fkair. 

How  hearty  went  thefe  heahhs  about ! 

How  blythly  were  they  waughted  out !  * 

To  a*  the  (lately,  fair,  and  young, 

Frae  Haddington  and  Hopton  fprung  ; 

To  Lithgow's  daughter  in  her  bloom, 

To  dear  Mackay,  and  comely  Home ; 

To  Creightons  every  way  divine. 

To  Haldane  ftreight  as  any  pine. 

O  how  delicious  was  the  glafs 

Which  was  perfum'd  with  lovely  Befs !    , 

And  fae  thefe  rounds  were  flowing  gi'en, 

To  fillers  Nifbet,  Nell,  and  jean  ; 

To  fweet  Montgomery  fhining  fair  ; 

To  Prieflfield  twins,  delightfu*  pair ; 

To  Katies  four  of  beauteous  fame, 

Stuart  and  Cochran  lady  claim. 

Third  Hamilton,  fourth  Ardrefs  name  ; 

To  Peggies  Pentland,  Bang,  and  Bell ; 

To  Minto's  mate,  and  lively  Nell ; 

To  Gordons  ravilhingly  fweet  ; 

To  Maule,  in  whom  the  graces  meet ; 

To  Hepburn,  wha  has  charms  in  (lore  ; 

To  Pringle,  harmony  all  o'er ; 

To  the  polite  Kinloch  and  Hay  ; 

To  Wallace,  beautifu'  and  gay  j 

K  4  To 
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To  Campbell,  Skeen,  and  Rutherfoord ; 

To  Maitland  fair,  the  much  ador'd ; 

To  Lockhart  with  the  fparkling  een  ; 

To  bonny  Crawford  ever  green  ; 

To  Stuarts  mony  a  dazzling  bairn. 

Of  Invernytie  and  Denairn  ; 

To  gracefu'  Sleigh  and  Oliphant ; 

To  Nafmith,  Baird^  Scot,  Grier,  and  Grant ; 

To  Clerk,  Anflruther,  Frank,  and  Graham  j 

To  Deans,  agreeing  with  her  name. 

Where  are  we  now  ? — Come,  to  the  bed 

In  Chriftendom,  and  a'  the  reft. 

Dear  nymphs  unnam'd,  lay  not  the  blame 

On  us,  or  on  your  want  of  fame. 

That  in  this  lift  you  do  not  ftand  ; 

For  heads  give  way  : — but  there's  my  hand. 

The  neift  time  we  have  fic  a  night. 

We  'II  not  negled  to  do  ye  right. 

Thus  beauties  rare,  and  virgins  fine, 
With  blooming  belles,  enliven'd  our  wine. 
Till  a'  our  nofes  'gan  to  fliine. 

Then  down  we  look'd  upon  the  great. 
Who  're  plagu'd  with  guiding  of  the  ftate  j 
And  pity'd  each  phlegmatic  wight, 
Whofe  creeping  fauls  ken  nae  delight. 
But  keept  themfelves  ay  on  the  gloom. 
Startled  with  fears  of  what 's  to  come. 

Poor 
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Poor  paflion  !  fure  by  fate  defign'd 
The  mark  of  an  inferior  mind  : 
To  Heav'n  a  filial  fear  we  awe. 
But  fears  nane  elfe  a  man  (hould  ihaw. 

Lads,  cock  your  bonnets,  bend  your  bows. 
And,  or  in  earneft,  or  in  mows, 
Be  ftill  fuccefsful,  ever  glad. 
In  Mars's  or  in  Venus'  bed  j 
Sae  bards  aloud  fhall  chaunt  your  praife, 
And  ladies  Ihall  your  fpirits  raife. 

Thus,  Sir,  Tve  fung  what  you  requir'd. 
As  Mars  and  Venus  have  infpir'd : 
While  they  infpire,  and  you  approve, 
I  '11  fmg  brave  deeds,  and  fafter  love, 
Till  great  Apollo  fay,  "  Well  done !" 
And  own  me  for  his  native  fon. 
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1728. 
AN    ODE 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  HARTFORD, 

AND    THE    REST    OF    THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUARIES. 


To  Hartford,  and  his  learned  friends, 
Whafe  fame  for  fcience  far  extends, 
A  Scotifh  mufe  her  duty  fends. 

From  Pidifh  towers : 
Health,  length  of  days,  and  happy  ends, 

Be  ever  yours. 

Your  gen'rous  cares  make  light  arife 
From  things  obfcure  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Finding  where  hidden  knowledge  lies, 

T'  improve  the  mind  j 
And  mofl  delightfully  furprife. 

With  thoughts  refin'd. 

When 
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When  you  the  broke  infcrlption  read, 
Or  amongft  antique  ruins  tread. 
And  view  remains  of  princes  dead. 

In  funeral  piles. 
Your  penetration  feems  decreed 

To  blefs  thefe  ifles. 

Where  Romans  formed  their  camps  of  old, 
The  gods  and  urns  of  curious  mould. 
Their  medals  ftruck  of  brafs  or  gold, 

'Tis  you  can  fhow. 
And  truth  of  what 's  in  ftory  told. 

To  you  we  owe. 

How  beneficial  is  the  care 

That  brightens  up  the  claffic  lear  ! 

When  you  the  documents  compare 

With  authors  old, 
You  ravlfh,  when  we  can  fo  fair 

Your  light  behold. 

Without  your  comments,  each  old  book 
By  all  the  world  would  be  forfook : 
For  who  of  thought  would  deign  to  look 

On  doubtful  works. 
Till  by  your  (kilful  hands  they  're  ftruck 

With  fterling  marks  ? 


By 
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By  this  your  learning  men  are  fir'd, 
With  love  of  glory,  and  infpir'd. 
Like  ancient  heroes,  who  ne'er  tir'd 

To  win  a  name  ; 
And,  by  their  godlike  ads,  afpir*d 

T'  immortal  fame. 

Your  ufeful  labours  fhall  endure. 
True  merit  fhall  your  fame  fecure. 
And  will  pofterity  allure 

To  fearch  about 
For  truth,  by  demonftration  fure. 

Which  leaves  no  doubt. 

The  mufe  forefees  brave  Hartford's  nams; 

Shall  to  all  writers  be  a  theme, 

To  laft  while  arts  and  greatnefs  claim 

Th'  hiftorian's  Ikill, 
Or  the  chief  inftrument  of  fame. 

The  poet's  quill. 

Pembroke  's  a  name  to  Britain  dear 
For  learning  and  brave  deeds  of  weir ; 
The  genius  ftill  continues  clear 

In  him  whofe  art 
In  your  rare  fellowfhip  can  bear 

So  great  a  part. 


Bards 
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Bards  yet, unborn  fhall  tune  their  lays. 
And  monuments  harmonious  raife. 
To  Winch elfea  and  Devon's  praife, 

Whofe  high  defert. 
And  virtues  bright,  Hke  genial  rays. 

Can  life  impart. 

Nor  want  we  Caledonians  fage, 
Who  read  the  painted  vellum  page. 
No  Grangers  to  each  antique  ftage, 

And  Druids'  cells ; 
And  facred  ruins  of  each  age. 

On  plains  and  fells. 

Amongfl  all  thofe  of  the  firfl  rate, 
Our  learned  Clerk  *,  blefl  with  the  fate 
Of  thinking  right,  can  befl  relate 

Thefe  beauties  all, 
Which  bear  the  marks  of  ancient  date, 

Be-north  the  wall : 

The  wall  which  Hadrian  firil  begun. 
And  bold  Severus  carried  on. 
From  rifmg  to  the  fetting  fun. 

On  Britain's  coall, 
Our  anceftors'  fierce  arms  to  (lum, 


Which  gall'd  them  mod. 


But 


Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  Bart. 
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But  now  no  need  of  walls  or  towers, 

Ag'd  enmity  no  more  endures, 

Brave  Britain  joins  her  warlike  powers. 

That  always  dare 
To  open  and  to  fhut  the  doors 

Of  peace  and  war. 

Advance,  great  men,  your  wife  defign. 
And  profper  in  the  talk  divine  ; 
Draw  from  antiquity's  deep  mine 

The  precious  ore. 
And  in  the  Britifli  annals  fhine 

Till  time's  no  more. 
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1728. 
ADVICE  TO  MR.  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

All  joy  to  you  and  your  Amelie, 
May  ne*er  your  purfe  nor  vigour  fall  ye : 
But  have  a  care  how  you  employ 
Them  baith  ;  and  tutor  well  your  joy. 
Frae  me,  an  auld  dab,  tak  advice. 
And  hane  them  baith  if  ye  be  wife  ; 
For  warld's  wallers,  like  poor  cripples, 
Look  blunt  with  poverty  and  ripples  ; 
There  's  an  auld  faw,  to  ilk  ane  notum — 
"  Better  to  fave  at  braird  than  bottom." 
Which  means,  your  purfe  and  perfon  ufe, 
As  canny  poets  do  their  mufe  j 
For  whip  and  fpurring  never  prove 
Effedual,  or  in  verfe  or  love. 

Sae  far,  my  friend,  in  merry  drain, 
I  've  given  a  doufe  advice  and  plain. 
And  honeflly  difcharg'd  my  confcience, 
In  lines,  tho'  hamely,  far  frae  nonfenfe. 
Some  other  chiel  may  daftly  fm^, 
That  kens  but  little  of  the  thing, 

And 
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And  blaw  ye  up  with  windy  fancies. 

That  he  has  thigit  frae  romances. 

Of  endlefs  raptures,  conftant  glee. 

That  never  was,  nor  ne'er  will  be. 

Alake  !  poor  mortals  are  not  gods. 

And  therefore  often  fall  at  odds ; 

But  little  quarrels  now  and  than. 

Are  nae  great  faults  'tween  wife  and  man  : 

Thefe  help  right  aften  to  improve 

His  underftanding,  and  her  love. 

Your  rib  and  you,  'bout  hours  of  drinking, 

May  chance  to  differ  in  your  thinking  ; 

But  that's  jufl  like  a  fhower  in  May, 

That  gars  the  fun-blink  feem  mair  gay. 

If  e'er  fhe  tak  the  pet,  or  fret. 

Be  calm,  and  yet  maintain  your  ftate  ; 

And,  fmiling,  ca'  her  little  foolie. 

Syne  with  a  kifs  evite  a  toolie. 

This  method  's  ever  thought  the  braver, 

Than  either  cuffs,  or  cli(h-ma-claver  : 

It  fliaws  a  fpirit  low  and  common. 

That  with  ill-nature  treats  a  woman  ; 

They  're  of  a  make  fae  nice  and  fair. 

They  mufl  be  manag'd  with  fome  care  : 

Refpecl  them,  they  '11  be  kind  and  civil; 

But  difregarded,  prove  the  devil. 
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1728. 
AN    ANACREONTIC    ON    LOVE. 

When  a'  the  warld  had  clos'd  their  een, 

Fatigu'd  with  labour,  care,  and  din, 

And  quietly  ilka  weary  wight 

Enjoy'd  the  filence  of  the  night ; 

Then  Cupid,  that  ill-deedy  geat. 

With  a*  his  pith  rapt  at  my  yeat. 

Surpriz'd,  throw  fleep,  I  cry'd  "  Wha  *s  that?" 

Quoth  he  "  A  poor  young  wean  a'  wat ; 

"  Oh  !  hafte  ye  apen,— fear  nae  fkaith, 

"  Elfe  foon  this  ftorm  will  be  my  death.'* 

With  his  complaint  my  foul  grew  wae. 
For,  as  he  faid,  I  thought  it  fae : 
I  took  a  light,  and  fafl  did  rin 
To  let  the  chittering  infant  in  : 
And  he  appeared  to  be  nae  kow. 
For  a*  his  quiver,  wings,  and  bow. 
His  bairnly  fmiles  and  looks  gave  joy, 
He  feem'd  fae  innocent  a  boy. 
I  led  him  ben  but  any  pingle. 
And  beckt  him  brawly  at  my  ingle ; 
Dighted  his  face,  his  bandies  thow'd. 
Till  his  young  cheeks  like  rofes  glow'd. 

VOL.  I.  L  But 
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But  foon  as  he  grew  warm  and  fain, 

"  Let  's  try,"  quoth  he,  "  if  that  the  rain 

"  Has  wrang'd  aught  of  my  fporting-gear, 

"  And  if  my  bow-ftring  's  hale  and  fier." 

With  that  his  arch*ry  graith  he  put 

In  order,  and  made  me  his  butt. 

Mov'd  back  a-piece,  his  bow  he  drew, 

Faft  throw  my  bread  his  arrow  flew. 

That  dune,  as  if  he  'd  found  a  neft. 

He  leugh,  and  with  unfonfy  jeft, 

Cry'd,  "  Nibour,  I  *m  right  blyth  in  mind, 

"  That  in  good  tift  my  bow  I  find  : 

"  Did  not  my  arrow  flie  right  fmart  ? 

"  Ye  *ll  find  it  flicking  in  your  heart.'* 
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AN  ADDRESS  OF  THE  MUSE 

TO    GEORGE    DRUMMOND,    THE    LORD    PROVOST, 
AND  TO  THE  TOWN-COUNCIL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

My  Lord,  my  patron,  good  and  kind, 

Whofe  every  aft  of  generous  care 
The  patriot  (hews,  and  trufty  friend ; 
While  favours,  by  your  thoughts  refin'd. 
Both  public  and  the  private  ihare. 
To  you  the  mufe  her  duteous  homage  pays, 
While  Edinburgh's  interefl;  animates  her  lays. 

Nor  will  the  beft  fome  hints  refufe  : 

The  narrow  foul  that  leaft  brings  forth. 
To  an  advice  the  rareft  bows  ; 
Which  the  extenfive  mind  allows. 
Being  confcious  of  its  genuine  worth. 
Fears  no  eclipfe  ;  nor  with  dark  pride  declines 
A  ray  from  light  that  far  inferior  (hines. 

Our  reafon  and  advantage  call 

Us  to  preferve  what  we  efteem ; 
And  each  fhould  contribute,  tho*  fmall, 
Like  filver  rivulets  that  fall 

In  one,  and  make  a  fpreading  ftream. 

1.  2  So 
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So  fhould  a  city  all  her  care  unite, 

T'  engage  with  entertainments  of  delight. 

Man  for  fociety  was  made, 

His  fearch  of  knowledge  has  no  bound ; 
Thro'  the  vaft  deep  he  loves  to  wade, 
But  fubje^ls  ebb,  and  fpirits  fade. 

On  wilds  and  thinly  peopled  ground. 
Then  where  the  world,  in  miniature,  employs 
Its  various  arts,  the  foul  its  wifli  enjoys. 

Sometimes  the  focial  mind  may  rove, 

And  trace,  with  contemplation  high, 
The  natural  beauties  of  the  grove, 
Pleas'd  with  the  turtle's  making  love, 
While  birds  chant  in  a  fummer  Iky. 
But  when  cold  winter  fnows  the  naked  fields. 
The  city  then  its  changing  pleafure  yields. 

Then  you,  to  whom  pertains  the  care. 

And  have  the  power  to  a6l  aright. 

Nor  pains  nor  prudent  judging  fpare. 

The  Good  Town's  failings  to  repair. 

And  give  her  lovers  more  delight. 

Much  you  have  done,  both  ufeful  and  polite ; 

O  i  never  tire,  till  every  plan's  complete. 


Some 
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Some  may  object,  we  money  want, 
Of  every  proje£l  foul  and  nerve. 
'Tis  true  ; — but  fure,  the  parliament 
Will  ne'er  refufe  frankly  to  grant 
Such  funds  as  good  defigns  deferve. 
The  thriving  well  of  each  of  Britain's  towns. 
Adds  to  her  wealth,  and  more  her  grandeur  crowns. 

Allow  that  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 

Were  yearly  on  improvements  fpent  j 
If  luxury  produce  the  funds. 
And  well  laid  out,  there  are  no  grounds 
For  murmuring,  or  the  lead  complaint : 
Materials  all  within  our  native  coaft. 
The  poor 's  employed,  we  gain,  and  nothing  's  loft. 

Two  hundreds,  for  five  pounds  a-day. 

Will  work  like  Turkifh  galley-flaves  ; 
And  ere  they  fleep,  they  will  repay 
Back  all  the  public  forth  did  lay. 
For  fmall  fupport  that  nature  craves. 
Thus  kept  at  work,  few  twangs  of  guilt  they  feel, 
And  are  not  tempt  by  pinching  want  to  fteal. 

Moft  wifely  did  our  city  move, 

When  Hope  *,  who  judges  well  and  nice. 

Was 


*  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilour,  who  has  beautifully  planted, 
hedged,  and  drained  Straiton's  Meadow,  which  was  formerly 
the  bottom  of  a  lake. 

L3 
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Was  chofen  fitted  to  improve 

From  rufliy  tufts  the  pleafmg  grove. 
From  bogs  a  rifing  paradife. 
Since  earth's  foundation  to  our  prefent  day 
The  beauteous  plain  in  mud  negleded  lay. 

Now,  evenly  planted,  hedg'd,  and  drain'd. 

Its  verdures  pleafe  the  fcent  and  fight ; 
And  here  the  Fair  may  walk  unpain'd, 
Her  flowing  filks  and  fhoes  unftain'd. 
Round  the  green  Circus  of  delight ; 
Which  fhall  by  ripening  time  ftill  fweeter  grow. 
And  Hope  be  fam'd  while  Scotfmen  draw  the  bow. 

Ah  !  while  I  fing,  the  northern  air. 

Thro'  gore  and  carnage  gives  offence  j 
Which  fliould  not,  while  a  river  fair. 
Without  our  walls,  flows  by  fo  near ; 

Carriage  from  thence  but  fmall  expence ; 
The  ufeful  corporation  too  would  find. 
By  working  there,  more  health  and  eafe  of  mind. 

Then  fweet  our  northern  flow'rs  would  blow, 

And  fweet  our  northern  alleys  end ; 

Sweet  all  the  northern  fprings  would  flow, 

Sweet  northern  trees  and  herbs  would  grow. 

And  from  the  lake  a  field  be  gain'd  : 

Where  on  the  fpring's  green  margin  by  the  dawn. 

Our  maids  might  wafli,  and  blanch  their  lace  and 

lawn. 

Forbid 
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Forbid  a  nafty  pack  to  place 

On  (tails  unclean  their  herbs  and  roots, 
On  the  high  ftreet  a  vile  difgrace, 
And  tempting  to  our  infant  race 

To  fwallow  poifon  with  their  fruits  *. 
Give  them  a  (lation  where  lefs  fpoil'd  and  feen. 
The  healthful  herbage  may  keep  frefh  and  clean. 

Befides,  they  ftraiten  much  our  ftreet. 

When  thofe  who  drive  the  hack  and  dray. 
In  drunk  and  rude  confufion  meet. 
We  know  not  where  to  turn  our  feet  j 
Mortal  our  hazard  every  way  : 
Too  oft  the  ag'd,  the  deaf,  and  little  fry, 
Hemm'd  in  with  ftalls,  crufliM  under  axles  lie. 

Clean  order  yields  a  vaft  delight, 
And  geniufes  that  brighteft  fliine 

Prefer 


*  With  the  more  freedom  fome  thoughts  in  thefe  flanzas 
are  advanced,  becaufe  feveral  citizens  of  the  beft  thinking,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  magiftracy,  inchne  to,  and  have  fuch  views, 
if  they  v;ere  not  oppofed  by  fome  of  grofs  old-fafhioned  no- 
tions. Such  will  tell  you,  "  O  !  the  ftreet  of  Edinburgh  is 
"  the  fineft  garden  of  Scotland."  And  how  can  it  otherwife 
be,  confidering  how  well  it  is  dunged  every  night !  But  this 
abufe  we  hope  to  fee  reformed  foon,  when  the  cart  and  warn- 
ing-bell fliall  leave  the  lazy  flattern  without  excufe,  after  ten 
at  night. 

L  4 
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Prefer  the  pleafure  of  the  fight 

Juftly,  to  theirs  who  day  and  night 

Sink  health  and  adlive  thought  in  wine. 
Happy  the  man  that  *s  clean  in  houfe  and  weed. 
The*  water  be  his  drink,  and  oats  his  bread. 

Kind  Fate  !  on  them  whom  I  admire, 

Beftow  neat  rooms  and  gardens  fair, 
Piftures  that  fpeak  the  painter's  fire. 
And  learning  which  the  nine  infpire, 

With  friends  that  all  his  thoughts  may  fhare ; 
A  houfe  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  fullen  ftorm 
Defaces  nature's  joyous  fragrant  form. 

O  !  may  we  hope  to  fee  a  flage, 

Fill'd  with  the  befl  of  fuch  as  can 
Smile  down  the  follies  of  the  age, 
Correft  dull  pride  and  party  rage. 
And  cultivate  the  growing  man  ; 
And  fhew  the  virgin  every  proper  grace, 
That  makes  her  mind  as  comely  as  her  face. 

Nor,  will  the  mofl  devout  oppofe. 

When  with  a  ftrid  judicious  care 
The  fcenes  mofl;  virtuous  fhall  be  chofe. 
That  numerous  are  j  forbidding  thofe 
That  (hock  the  modefl:,  good,  and  fair. 
The  befl:  of  things  may  often  be  abus*d  ; 
That  argues  not,  when  right,  to  be  refus'd. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  what  our  fathers*  wafting  blood 
Of  old  from  the  South  Britons  won. 
When  Scotland  reach' d  to  Humberts  flood, 
We  (hall  regain  by  arts  lefs  rude. 
And  bring  the  beft  and  faireft  down 
From  England's  northern  counties,  nigh  as  far 
Diftant  from  court  as  we  of  Pidland  are. 

Thus  far,  infpir'd  with  honeft  zeal, 

Thefe  thoughts  are  ofFer'd,  with  fubmillion, 
By  your  own  bard,  who  ne'er  fhall  fail 
The  intereft  of  the  common- weal. 

While  you  indulge  and  grant  permilTion. 
To  your  oblig'd,  thus  humbly  to  rehearfe 
His  honeft  and  well-meaning  thoughts  in  verfe. 
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1728. 

TO  ALEXANDER  MURRAY  OF  BROUGHTON, 

ON   HIS   MARRIAGE. 

*Ti5  conquering  love  can  move 

The  beft  to  all  that 's  great,     , 

It  fweetly  binds  two  equal  minds. 

And  makes  a  happy  (late, 

When  fuch  as  Murray,  of  a  temper  even. 

And  honour'd  v^^orth,  receives  a  mate  from  Heaven. 

Joy  to  you,  Sir,  and  joy  to  her, 

Whofe  fofter  charms  can  footh, 

With  fmiling  power,  a  fullen  hour. 

And  make  your  life  flow  fmooth. 

Man  's  but  unfiniih'd,  till,  by  Hymen*s  ties. 

His  fweeter  half  lock'd  in  his  bofom  lies. 

The  general  voice  approves  your  choice, 

All  fentiments  agree, 

With  fame  allowM,  that  (lie  's  a  good 

Branch  fprung  from  a  right  tree. 

Long  may  the  graces  of  her  mind  delight 

Your  foul,  and  long  her  beauties  blefs  your  fight ! 

May  the  bright  guard  who  love  reward. 

With  man  recoin'd  again, 

In  offspring  fair,  make  her  their  care, 

In  hours  of  joyful  pain  ! 

And 
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And  may  my  patron  healthful  live  to  fee 
By  her  a  brave  and  bonny  progeny. 

Let  youthful  fwains  who  *tend  your  plains. 

Touch  the  tun*d  reed,  and  fmg. 
While  maids  advance  in  fprightly  dance. 
All  in  the  rural  ring  ; 
And,  with  the  mufe,  thank  the  immortal  Powers, 
Placing  with  joy  Euphemia's  name  with  yours. 
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AN    ODE 

ON    THE    FALLING    OF    A    SLATE    FROM    A    HOUSE 
ON    THE    BREAST    OF    MRS.    M.    M . 

Was  Venus  angry,  and  in  fpite, 

Allow'd  that  flane  to  fa% 
Imagining  thofe  breafls  fo  white 

Contain'd  a  heart  of  fnaw  ? 
Was  her  wing*d  fon  fae  cankert  fet, 

To  wound  her  lovely  ikin  j 
Becaufe  his  arrows  could  not  get 

A  paflage  farder  in  ? 
No : — fhe  is  to  love's  goddefs  dear. 

Her  fmiling  boy's  delight.— 
It  was  fome  hag,  that  doughtna  bear 

Sic  charms  to  vex  her  fight. 
Some  filly,  four,  pretending  faint. 

In  heart  an  imp  of  hell, 
Whafe  hale  religion  hes  in  cant, 

Her  virtue  in  wrang  zeal : 
She  threw  the  ftane,  and  ettled  death  j 

But  watching  Sylphs  flew  round. 
To  guard  dear  Madie  from  all  Ikaith, 

And  quickly  cur'd  the  wound. 
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THE    VISION. 


Bedoun  the  bents  of  Banquo  brae^ 
My  lane  I  wander  t  waif  and  wae, 
Mufand  our  main  mifchaunce; 
How  be  thae  faes  we  ar  undone. 
That  ftaw  the  facred  ftane  *  frae  Scone, 

And  lead  us  fie  a  daunce  : 
Quhyle  Ingland*s  Edert  taks  our  tours. 

And  Scotland  firft  obeys, 
Rude  ruffians  ranfak  ryal  hours, 
And  Baliol  homage  pays : 
Throch  feidom,  our  freedom 

Is  blotit  with  this  Ikore, 
Quhat  Romans',  or  no  man's. 
Pith  culd  eir  do  before. 


The 


*  The  old  chair  (now  in  Weftminfter  Abbey)  in  which  the 
Scots  kings  were  always  crowned,  wherein  there  is  a  piece  of 
marble  with  this  infcription  : 

«  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum 
"  Invenient  lapldem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 
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The  air  grew  ruch  with  boufteous  thuds, 
Bauld  Boreas  branglit  outthrow  the  cluds, 

Maifl  lyke  a  drunken  wicht ; 
The  thunder  crakt,  and  flauchts  did  rift, 
Frae  the  blak  viflart  of  the  lift ; 
The  foreft  Ihuke  with  fricht  j 
Nae  birds  abune  thair  wing  extenn, 

They  ducht  not  byde  the  blaft ; 
Ilk  beift  bedeen  bangM  to  thair  den. 
Until  the  florm  was  pad  : 
Ilk  creature,  in  nature. 

That  had  a  fpunk  of  fenfe. 
In  neid  then,  with  fpeid  then, 
Methocht,  cry'd  in  defence. 

To  fe  a  morn  in  May  fae  ill, 

I  deimt  dame  Nature  was  gane  will, 

To  rair  with  rackles  reil ; 
Quhairfor  to  put  me  out  of  pain. 
And  fkonce  my  (kap  and  (hanks  frae  rain, 

I  bure  me  to  a  beil ; 
Up  ane  heich  craig  that  hungit  alaft, 

Out  owre  a  canny  cave, 
A  curious  crove  of  nature's  craft, 
Qiihilk  to  me  fchelter  gaif : 
There  vexit,  perplexit, 

I  leint  me  down  to  weip ; 
In  brief  ther,  with  grief  ther, 
I  dottard  owre  on  lleip. 

Heir 
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Heir  Somnus  in  his  filent  hand 
Held  all  my  fenfes  at  command, 

Quhyle  I  foryet  my  cair  ; 
The  mildeft  meid  of  mortall  wichts 
Quha  pafs  in  peace  the  private  nichts, 

That  wauking  finds  it  rare  ; 
Sae  in  faft  {lumbers  did  I  ly, 

But  not  my  wakryfe  mynd, 
Quhilk  flill  ftude  watch,  and  couth  efpy 
A  man  with  afpeck  kynd, 

Richt  auld  lyke,  and  bauld  lyke. 
With  baird  thre  quarters  Ikant, 
Sae  braif  lyke,  and  graif  lyke, 
He  feemt  to  be  a  fan£l. 

Grit  darring  dartit  frae  his  ee, 
A  braid-fword  fliogled  at  his  thie. 

On  his  left  arm  a  targe  ; 
A  fhynand  fpeir  fill'd  his  richt  hand. 
Of  flalwart  mak  in  bane  and  brawnd, 

Of  juft  proportions,  large  ; 
A  various  rainbow-colourt  plaid 
Owre  his  left  fpaul  he  threw, 
Doun  his  braid  back,  frae  his  quhyt  held, 
The  filver  wymplers  grew. 
Amaifit,  I  gaifit. 

To  fe,  led  at  command, 
A  ftampant,  and  rampant, 
Ferfs  lyon  in  his  hand, 

Quhilk 
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Quhllk  held  a  thiftle  in  his  paw. 
And  round  his  collar  graift  I  faw 

This  poefy  pat  and  plain  ; 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacelT- 
*^  Et :" — (in  Scots)  "  Nana  fall  opprefs 

"  Me,  unpunift  with  pain." 
Still  fhaking,  I  durft  naithing  fay. 

Till  he  with  kynd  accent 
Sayd,  Fere  let  nocht  thy  hairt  affray, 
I  cum  to  heir  thy  plaint ; 
Thy  graneing,  and  maneing. 

Have  laitlie  reich'd  myne  eir, 
Debar  then,  affar  then. 
All  eirynefs,  or  feir  : 

For  I  am  ane  of  a  hie  ftation, 
The  warden  of  this  auntient  nation, 

And  can  nocht  do  thee  wrang. 
I  vizyt  him  then  round  about. 
Syne  with  a  refolution  flout, 

Speird,  quhair  he  had  been  fae  lang  ? 
Quod  he,  Althocht  I  fum  forfuke, 

Becaus  they  did  me  ilicht. 
To  hills  and  glens  1  me  betuke, 
To  them  that  loves  my  richt ; 
Quhafe  mynds  yet,  inclynds  yet. 

To  damm  the  rappid  fpate, 
Devyfmg,  and  pryfmg, 
Frcidom  at  ony  rate. 


Our 
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Our  trechour  peirs  thair  tyranns  treit, 
Quha  j)  b  them,  and  thair  fubflance  eit, 

And  on  thair  honour  (lamp  ; 
They,  pure  degenerate  !  bend  their  baks, 
The  vi6lor,  Langfhanks,  proudly  cracks 

He  has  blawn  out  our  lamp  : 
<^hyle  trew  men,  fair  complainand,  tell. 

With  fobs,  thair  filent  greif. 
How  Baliol  their  richts  did  fell. 
With  fmall  howp  of  releife  j 
Regretand,  and  fretand. 
Ay  at  his  curlit  plots, 
Quha  rammed,  and  crammed. 
That  bargin  down  thair  throts. 

Braiv  gentrie  fweir,  and  burgers  ban. 
Revenge'  is  muttert  be  ilk  clan. 
That  's  to  their  nation  trew  ; 
The  cloyflers  cum,  to  cun  the  evil, 
Mailpayers  wifs  it  to  the  devil. 

With  its  contryving  crew  : 
The  hardy  wald,  with  hairty  wills. 

Upon  dyre  vengance  fell  ; 
The  fecklefs  fret  owre  heuchs  and  hills. 
And  eccho  anfwers  all ; 
Repetand,  and  greitand. 

With  mony  a  fair  alace  ! 
For  blading,  and  calling. 
Our  honour  in  difgrace. 
VOL.  I.  M  Waes 
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Waes  me !  quod  I,  our  cafe  is  bad. 
And  raony  of  us  are  gane  mad. 
Sen  this  difgraceful  paflion. 
We  are  felld  and  herryt  now  by  forfe ; 
And  hardly  help  fort,  that  's  yit  worfe. 

We  are  fae  forfairn  with  fa£lion. 
Then,  has  not  he  gude  caufe  to  grumble, 

That  's  forfl  to  be  a  flaiv  j 
Oppreflion  dois  the  judgment  jumble. 
And  gars  a  wyfe  man  raiv. 

May  cheins  then,  and  pains  then. 

Infernal  be  thair  hyre, 
Quha  dang  us,  and  flang  us, 
Into  this  ugfum  myre. 

Then  he,  with  bauld  forbidding  luke. 
And  ftaitly  air,  did  me  rebuke. 
For  being  of  fprite  fae  mein : 
Said  he.  It  's  far  beneath  a  Scot 
To  ufe  weak  curfes,  quhen  his  lot 

May  fumtyms  four  his  fplein. 
He  rather  fould,  mair  lyke  a  man. 

Some  braiv  defign  attempt ; 
Gif  its  nocht  in  his  pith,  what  than. 
Reft  but  a  quhyle  content, 
Nocht  feirful,  but  cheirful. 

And  wait  the  will  of  fate. 
Which  mynds,  to  defygns  to. 
Renew  your  auntient  ftate. 


I  ken 
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I  ken  fum  mair  than  ye  do  all 
Of  quhat  fall  afterwart  befall. 

In  mair  aufpicious  times ; 
For  aften  far  abuve  the  mune, 
We  watching  beings  do  convene, 

Frae  round  card's  utmofl:  climes ; 
(^hair  ev'ry  warden  reprefents 

Cleirly  his  nation's  cafe, 
Gif  famyne,  peft,  or  fword  torments. 
Or  vilains  hie  in  place, 

Quha  keip  ay,  and  help  ay. 

Up  to  themfelves  grit  llore. 
By  rundging,  and  fpunging. 
The  leil  laborious  pure. 

Say,  then,  faid  I,  at  your  hie  fate, 
Lernt  ye  ocht  of  auld  Scotland's  fate, 

Gif  eir  (he  'el  be  herfell  ? 
With  fmyle  celeft,  quod  he,  I  can ; 
But  it 's  nocht  fit  an  mortal  man 

Should  ken  all  I  can  tell : 
But  part  to  thee  I  may  unfold, 

And  thou  may  faifly  ken, 
Quhen  Scottifh  peirs  flicht  Saxon  gold. 
And  turn  trew  heartit  men  ; 
Quhen  knaivry,  and  flaivrie, 

Ar  equally  difpyfd, 
And  loyalte,  and  royaltie, 
Univerfalie  are  pryfd. 

M  2  Quhen 
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Quhen  all  your  trade  is  at  a  ftand, 
And  cunyie  clene  forfalks  the  land, 

Quhilk  will  be  very  fune  j 
Will  preills  without  their  flypands  preich, 
For  nocht  will  lawyers'  caufes  ftreich ; 

Faith  thatis  nae  eafy  done. 
All  this  and  mair  maun  cum  to  pafs, 

To  cleir  your  glamourit  ficht  j 
And  Scotland  maun  be  made  an  afs, 
To  fet  her  jugment  richt. 
Theyil  jade  hir,  and  blad  hir, 
Untill  flie  brak  hir  tether, 
Thoch  auld,  fhe  's  yit  bauld  fhe  's^ 
And  teuch  like  barkit  lether. 

But  mony  a  corfs  fall  braithlefs  ly. 
And  wae  fall  mony  a  widow  cry. 

Or  all  rin  richt  again ; 
Owre  Cheviot  prancing  proudly  north. 
The  faes  fall  tak  the  field  near  Forth, 

And  think  the  day  their  ain  : 
But  burns  that  day  fall  rin  with  blude 

Of  them  that  now  opprefs ; 
Thair  carcafTes  be  Corbys  fude. 
By  thoufands  on  the  grefs. 
A  king  then,  fall  ring  then. 

Of  wyfe  renoun  and  braiv, 
C^hafe  pufiens,  and  fapiens. 
Sail  richt  reftore  and  faiv. 


The 
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The  view  of  freidomis  fweit,  quod  I, 
O  fay,  grit  tennant  of  the  (kye, 

How  neir  's  that  happie  tyme  ? 
We  ken  things  but  be  circumftans, 
Nae  mair,  quod  he,  I  may  advance, 

Leift  I  commit  a  cry  me. 
Quhat  eir  ye  pleis,  gae  on,  quod  I, 

I  fall  not  fafh  ye  more. 
Say  how,  and  quhair  ye  met,  and  quhy, 
As  ye  did  hint  before  ? 

With  air  then,  fae  fair  then. 

That  gland  like  rayis  of  glory, 
Sae  godlyk,  and  oddlyk. 

He  thus  refumit  his  flory.  , 

Frae  the  fun's  ryfmg  to  his  fett, 
All  the  pryme  rait  of  wardens  met, 

In  folemn  bricht  array. 
With  vehicles  of  aither  cleir. 
Sic  we  put  on  quhen  we  appeir 

To  fauls  rowit  up  in  clay  ; 
Thair  in  a  wyde  and  fplendit  hall, 

Reird  up  with  fhynand  beims, 
Quhais  rufe-treis  wer  of  rainbows  all, 
And  paivt  with  ftarrie  gleims, 
Quhilk  prinked,  and  twinkled, 

Brichtly  beyont  compair. 
Much  famed,  and  named, 
A  caflill  in  the  air. 

M  3  In 
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In  midft  of  quhilk  a  tabill  ftude, 
A  fpacious  oval  reld  as  blude. 

Made  of  a  fyre-flaucht, 
Arround  the  dazling  walls  were  drawn, 
With  rays,  be  a  celeftial  haun, 

Full  mony  a  curious  draucht. 
Inferiour  beings  flew  in  haift, 
Without  gyd  or  dereftour. 
Millions  of  myles  throch  the  wyld  wafte. 
To  bring  in  bowlis  of  neftar  : 
Then  roundly,  and  foundly. 

We  drank  lyk  Roman  gods, 
Quhen  Jove  fae,  dois  rove  fae. 
That  Mars  and  Bacchus  nods. 

Quhen  Phebus  heid  turns  licht  as  cork, 
And  Neptune  leans  upon  his  fork. 
And  limpand  Vulcan  blethers  ; 
Quhen  Pluto  glowrs  as  he  were  wyld, 
And  Cupid  (Luve's  we  wingit  chyld) 

Fals  down  and  fyels  his  fethers  ; 
Quhen  Pan  foryets  to  tune  his  reld. 

And  flings  it  cairlefs  bye ; 
And  Hermes,  wing*d  at  heils  and  heid. 
Can  nowther  (land  nor  lye  : 

Quhen  fl:aggirrand,  and  fwagglrrand. 

They  ftoyter  hame  to  fleip, 
Quhyle  centeries,  at  enterics, 
Imortal  watches  keip. 

Thus 
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Thus  we  tuke  in  the  high  brown  liquour. 
And  bangd  about  the  nedar  biquour  ; 

But  evir  with  his  ods  : 
We  neir  in  drink  our  judgments  drench, 
Nor  fcour  about  to  feik  a  wench, 

Lyk  thefe  auld  baudy  gods : 
But  franklie  at  ilk  uther  afk, 

Quhats  proper  we  fuld  know, 
How  ilk  ane  hes  performt  the  tafk 
Aflignd  to  him  below. 

Our  minds  then,  fae  kind  then. 

Are  fixt  upon  our  care, 
Ay  noting,  and  ploting, 

Quhat  tends  to  thair  weilfare. 

Gothus  and  Vandall  baith  lukt  bluff, 
Quhyle  Gallus  fneerd  and  tuke  a  fnufF, 

Quhilk  made  Allmane  to  flare  ; 
Latinus  bad  him  naithing  feir. 
But  lend  his  hand  to  haly  weir. 

And  of  cowd  crouns  tak  care  j 
Batavius,  with  his  paddock-face, 

Luking  afquint,  cryd  pifch  ! 
Your  monks  ar  void  of  fence  or  grace, 
I  had  lure  ficht  for  fifch  ; 

Your  fchule-men  ar  fule-men, 
Carvit  out  for  dull  debates, 
Decoying,  and  deflroying, 
Baith  monarchies  and  flates, 

M  4  Iberius, 
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Iberius,  with  a  gurlie  nod, 

Cryd,  Hogan,  yes  we  ken  your  god. 

Its  herrings  ye  adore  ; 
Heptarchus,  as  he  ufd  to  be, 
Can  nocht  with  his  ain  thochts  agre, 

But  varies  bak  and  fore  ; 
Ane  quhyle  he  fays.  It  is  not  richt 

A  monarch  to  refift, 
Neift  braith  all  ryall  powir  will  flicht, 
And  paflive  homage  jeft  ; 
He  hitches,  and  fitches, 

Betwein  the  hie,  and  hoc. 
Ay  jieand,  and  flieand. 
Round  lyk  a  wedder-cock. 

I  ftill  fupport  my  precedens 
Abune  them  all  for  fword  and  fens, 

Thoch  I  haiv  layn  richt  now  lown, 
Quhylk  was,  becaus  I  bure  a  grudge 
At  fum  fule  Scotis,  quha  lykd  to  drudge 

To  princes  no  their  own  ; 
Sum  thanes  thair  tennants  pykt  and  fqueift. 

And  purfl  up  all  thair  rent, 
Syne  wallopt  to  far  courts,  and  bleift, 
Till  riggs  and  (haws  war  fpent ; 
Syne  byndging,  and  whyndging, 

Quhen  thus  reduft  to  howps, 
They  dander,  and  wander. 
About  pure  lickmadowps. 

But 
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But  now  its  tyme  for  me  to  draw 
My  fhynand  fword  againft  club-law, 

And  gar  my  lyon  rore  ; 
He  fall  or  lang  gie  fic  a  found. 
The  eccho  fall  be  hard  around 
Europe  frae  fhore  to  fhore  ; 
Then  lat  them  gadder  all  their  ftrenth, 

And  ftryve  to  wirk  my  fall, 
Tho'  numerous,  yit  at  the  lenth 
I  will  ovvrecum  them  all ; 
And  raife  yit  and  blafe  yit, 

My  braivrie,  and  renown, 
By  gracing,  and  placing, 
Aright  the  Scottis  crown. 

Quhen  my  braiv  Bruce  the  fame  fall  weir 
Upon  his  ryal  heid,  full  cleir 

The  diadem  will  fhyne  ; 
Then  fall  your  fair  oppreffion  ceife. 
His  intrefl  yours  he  will  not  fleice, 

Or  leiv  you  eir  inclyne  : 
Thoch  millions  to  his  purfe  be  lent, 

Yell  neir  the  puirer  be. 
But  rather  richer,  quhyle  its  fpent 
Within  the  Scottilh  fe  : 

The  field  then,  fall  yeild  then, 
To  honeft  hufbands*  welth, 
Gude  laws  then,  fall  caufe  then, 
A  fickly  ftate  haiv  helth. 

Quhyle 
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Quhyle  thus  he  talkt,  methocht  ther  came 
A  wondir  fair  etherial  dame. 
And  to  our  warden  fayd, 
Gret  CalHdon,  I  cum  in  ferch 
Of  you,  frae  the  hych  flarry  arch. 

The  counfill  wants  your  ayd  j 
Frae  every  quarter  of  the  fky. 

As  fwift  as  quhirl-wynd. 
With  fpirits  fpeid  the  chiftains  hy. 
Sum  gret  thing  is  defygnd. 
Owre  muntains,  be  funtains. 
And  round  ilk  fairy  ring, 
I  haif  chaifl  ze  ;   O  haift  ze, 
They  talk  about  your  king. 

With  that  my  hand  methocht  he  (huke, 
And  wifcht  I  happynefs  micht  bruke. 

To  eild  be  nicht  and  day  ; 
Syne  quicker  than  an  arrow's  flicht, 
He  mountit  upwarts  frae  my  ficht, 

Straicht  to  the  milkie  way. 
My  mynd  him  followit  throw  the  Ikyes, 

Untill  the  brynie  flreme 
For  joy  ran  trickling  frae  myne  eyes. 
And  wakit  me  frae  dreme  : 
Then  peiping,  half  fleiping, 

Frae  furth  my  rural  beild. 
It  eifit  me,  and  pleifit  me. 
To  fe  and  fmell  the  feild. 


For 
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For  Flora  in  hir  clene  array. 
New  waflien  with  a  fhowlr  of  May, 

Lukit  full  fweit  and  fair  ; 
Quhyle  hir  cleir  hufband  frae  abuve 
Shed  down  his  rayis  of  genial  luve, 

Hir  fweits  perfunit  the  air ; 
The  winds  war  huftit,  the  welkin  cleird. 

The  glumand  clouds  war  fled. 
And  all  as  faft  and  gay  appeird 
As  ane  Elyfion  fhed  ; 

Quhilk  heifit,  and  bleifit. 

My  heart  with  fic  a  fyre, 
As  raifes,  thefe  praifes. 
That  do  to  Heaven  afpyre. 
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AN    ODE. 

ALLAN    RAMSAY    TO    HIS    SON, 

ON    HIS    PAINTING    CAPTAIN    JAMBS    FORESTER 


Young  painter,  thy  attempt  is  fair ; 

And  may'ft  thou  finifti,  with  a  grace. 
The  happy  fmile,  unmixt  with  care, 

That  ever  fhines  in  For'fter^s  face. 

So  far  thy  labour,  well  defignM, 
May  all  the  outward  form  difplay  ; 

But  pencils  cannot  paint  the  mind. 
In  this  to  me  thou  mud  give  way. 


With 


*  Who  was  afterwards  Colonel  Forefter,  and  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  the  author  of  an  elegant  traft,  intitled,  "  The 
"  Polite  Philofopher ;"  the  purpofe  of  which  is  to  fliew,  that 
no  bad  man  can  be  truly  polite. 
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with  glowing  colours  thou  canfl  fhpw 
Th'  embroider'd  coat,  and  nice  toupee  j 

Draw  him  a  firft-rate  blazing  beau, 
Eafy  and  airy,  gay  and  free. 

But  I  can  place  him  in  a  light, 

That  will  his  higher  merits  hit, 
Difplay  what  makes  him  much  more  bright. 

His  courage,  learning,  and  his  wit ; 

His  fprightly  humour,  folid  fenfe. 

And — but  here  further  'tis  not  meet, 

I  fhould  his  noted  worth  advance. 
Left  I  be  deem'd  a  parafite  : 

Yet,  this  let  Httle  would-be's  know. 
That  are  but  apes  of  fo  much  fire, 

'Tis  the  philofopher,  not  beau. 
Whom  we  defervedly  admire. 

Trifle  (why  not  ?)  with  clothes  and  air. 

Sing,  dance,  and  joke,  whene'er  ye  pleafe  ; 

Thefe  oft  our  joy  and  health  repair. 
Acceptable,  perform'd  with  cafe. 

True, 
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True,  art  and  nature  muft  combine, 
To  combat  human  cares  fo  rife  ; 

And  rarely  charafters  can  (hine 
So  fair,  as  Forefter*s  in  life. 


ELEGIAC. 
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AN    ODE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  LADY  MARGARET  ANSTRUTHER 


All  in  her  bloom  the  graceful  fair, 
Lucinda,  leaves  this  mortal  round  : 
Her  lofs  a  thoufand  mourners  fhare. 
And  beauty  feels  the  cruel  wound. 
Now  grief  and  tears  o'er  all  our  joys  prevail. 
Viewing  her  rofy  cheeks  all  cold  and  pale. 


VOL.  I. 
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Thus 
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Thus  fome  fair  ftar  diftlnguifh'd  bright, 

Which  decks  the  heavens, and  guides  the  main; 
When  clouds  obfcure  its  glorious  light, 
It  leaves  the  gloomy  world  in  pain  : 
So  fudden  death  has  veil'd  Lucinda's  eyes, 
j^nd  left  us  loft:  in  darknefs  and  fuprize. 

Nor  fweetnefs,  beauty,  youth,  nor  wealth. 
Nor  blood,  tho*  nobly  high  it  fprings  ; 
Nor  virtue's  felf  can  purchafe  health. 

When  death  fevere  his  fummons  brings  j 
Elfe  might  the  fair  Lucinda,  young  and  gay. 
Have  blefl  the  world  with  a  much  longer  fl:ay. 

But  fay,  fweet  (hade,  was  it  thy  choice 
To  leave  this  low  inconftant  globe  ; 
Tir'd  with  its  vain,  its  jangling  noife. 
Thou  wifely  dropt  thy  human  robe  ? 
Or  tell  us,  guardian  angels,  tell  us  true. 
Did  ye  not  claim  her  hence  as  one  of  you  ? 

Yes,  well  we  know  it  is  your  way. 

When  here  below  fuch  beings  fhine. 
To  grudge  us  e*en  our  earthly  clay. 

Which,  form'd  like  her,  becomes  divine  : 
Such  you  demand  and  free  from  cares  and  fears. 


Unmindful  of  our  fruitlefs  fighs  and  tears. 


Yet 
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Yet  deign,  ye  friends  to  human  kind. 

The  lonely  confoit  to  attend  ; 
O  footh  the  anguifh  of  his  mind. 
And  let  his  killing  forrows  end  : 
Tell  him,  his  fighs  and  mourning  to  affwage, 
Each  day  fhe  dwelt  with  him  was  worth  an  age. 

Ye  lovely  virgins  who  excel. 

Ye  fair  to  whom  fuch  drains  belong. 
In  melting  notes  her  beauties  tell. 
And  weep  her  virtues  in  a  fong  : 
See  that  ye  place  her  merit  in  true  light. 
For  fmging  her*s  your  own  will  fhine  more  bright. 

Let  eaft,  and  weft,  and  fouth,  and  north. 

Aloud  the  mournful  mufic  hear. 
How  beauty  's  fallen  beyond  the  Forth  5 
Let  Britain's  genius  cyprefs  wear. 
Yet  Britain  *s  happy,  who  fuch  beauty  yields. 
As  forc'd  from  her's,  will  grace  Elyfmm's  fields. 


N  2 
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AN    ELEGY 

ON  JAMES,  LORD  CARNEGIE. 


As  poets  feign,  and  painters  draw. 
Love  and  the  Paphian  bride ; 

Sae  we  the  fair  Southefka  faw, 
Carnegie  by  her  fide. 

Now  fever'd  frae  his  fweets  by  death. 
Her  grief  wha  can  exprefs  ? 

What  mufe  can  tell  the  waefu'  fkaith, 
Or  mother's  deep  diftrefs  ? 

Sae  rofes  wither  in  their  buds, 

Kill'd  by  an  eaflern  blaft  ; 
And  fweeteft  dawns,  in  May,  with  clouds. 

And  florms  are  foon  o'ercaft. 

Ah,  chequer'd  life  I — Ae  day  gives  joy. 
The  nieft  our  hearts  maun  bleed  : 

Heaven  caus'd  a  feraph  turn  a  boy. 
Now  gars  us  trow  he  's  dead. 
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Wha  can  reflect  on  's  ilka  grace. 

The  fweetnefs  of  his  tongue, 
His  manly  looks,  his  lovely  face, 

And  judgment  ripe  fae  young  ! 

And  yet  forbear  to  make  a  doubt. 

As  did  the  royal  fwain, 
"When  he  with  grief  of  heart  cried  out, 

That  "  Man  was  made  in  vain  !" 

Mortals  the  ways  of  Providence 

But  very  fcrimply  fcan  ; 
The  changing  fcene  eludes  the  fenfe 

And  reafonings  of  man. 

How  many  thoufands  ilka  year. 

Of  hopefu'  children  crave 
Our  love  and  care,  then  difappear. 

To  glut  a  gaping  grave ! 

What  is  this  grave  ?— A  wardrobe  poor, 
Which  hads  our  rotting  duds  : 

Th'  immortal  mind,  ferene  and  pure, 
Is  claith'd  aboon  the  clouds. 

Then  ceafe  to  grieve,  dejeded  fair. 

You  had  him  but  in  truft  ; 
He  was  your  beauteous  fon,  your  heir. 

Yet  ftill  ae  half  was  duft  5 

N3  The 
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The  other  to  its  native  Ikies 

Now  wings  its  happy  way  ; 
With  glorious  fpeed  and  joy  he  flies, 

There  blifsfully  to  ftray. 

Carnegie  then  but  changes  clay 

For  fair  celeftial  rays  ; 
He  mounts  up  to  eternal  day. 

And,  as  he  parts,  he  fays,     - 

**  Adieu,  Mamma,  forget  my  tender  fate ! 
"  Thefe  rufhing  tears  are  vain,  they  flow  too  late.' 
This  faid,  he  han:ed  hence  with  pleafmg  joy; 
I  faw  the  gods  embrace  their  darling  boy. 
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1728. 

AN    ODE 
SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ANNE  LADY  GARLIES. 

How  vain  are  our  attempts  to  know ! 

How  poor,  alas  !  is  reafon's  ikill  1 
We  blindly  wander  here  below, 

Yet  fondly  fearch  Heaven's  fecret  will ! 
Each  day  we  fee  the  young,  the  great,  the  fmall. 
The  good,  the  bad,  without  diftindion  fall. 

Yet  fuch  as  have  the  reft  out-fhin'd, 

We  fhould  be  faulty  to  negle£t ; 
Each  grace  of  beauteous  Garlia's  mind 
Deferves  the  mufe*s  high  refped. 
But  how  can  fhe  fuch  worth  and  goodnefs  paint-— 
A  loving  daughter,  virtuous  wife,  and  faint  ? 

Some  feraph,  who  in  endlefs  day 

With  themes  fublime  employs  the  lyre. 
Dart  in  my  breaft  a  fhining  ray, 
And  all  my  foul  with  her  infpire  : 
Elfe  fmg  yourfelves  fo  fair  a  frame  and  mind. 
As  now  fupplies  a  place  among  your  kind. 

N  4  As 
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As  we  the  glorious  fun  admire, 

Whofe  beams  make  ev'ry  joy  arife. 
Yet  dare  not  view  the  dazzling  fire. 
Without  much  hazarding  our  eyes  ; 
So  did  her  beauties  ev*ry  heart  allure, 
While  her  bright  virtues  killed  each  thought  impure. 

She  breath'd  more  fweetnefs  than  the  eaft, 

While  ev'ry  fentence  was  divine ; 
Her  fmiles  could  calm  each  jarring  breaft  5 
Her  foul  was  a  celeftial  mine. 
Where  all  the  precious  veins  of  virtue  lay : 
Too  vaft  a  treafure  long  to  lodge  in  clay ! 

Tho'  fprung  from  an  heroic  race  *, 

Which  from  the  world  refpeft  does  claim. 
Yet  wanted  fhe  no  borrowed  grace. 
Her  own  demands  immortal  fame  : 
Worthy  as  thofe  who  (hun  the  vulgar  roads. 
Start  from  the  crowd,  and  rife  among  the  gods. 

Such  pains  as  weaker  minds  poffefs. 

Could  in  her  breaft  no  accefs  find ; 

But  lowly  meeknefs  did  confefs 

A  fteady  and  fuperior  mind  : 

Unmov'd  fhe  bore  thofe  honours  due  the  great. 

Nor  could  have  been  deprefs'd  with  a  more  humble 

fate. 

As 

*  She  was  daughter  of  the  earl-marflial  of  Scotland. 
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As  to  the  fields  the  huntfman  hies. 

With  joyful  fhouts  he  wakes  the  morn  ; 
While  nature  fmiles,  ferene  the  fkies. 

Swift  fly  his  hounds,  flirill  blows  his  horn : 
When  fuddenly  the  thund'ring  cloud  pours  rain. 
Defaces  day,  and  drives  him  from  the  plain. 

Thus  young  Brigantius'  circling  arms 

Grafp'd  all  that  's  lovely  to  his  heart, 
Rejoic*d  o'er  his  dear  Anna's  charms. 
But  not  expelling  foon  to  part ; 
When  rigid  fate,  for  reafons  known  above, 
Snatch'd  from  his  breafl  the  objed  of  his  love. 

Ah,  Garlies !  once  the  happieft  man, 
Than  e'er  before  Brigantine  chief. 
Now  fever'd  from  your  lovely  Anne, 
'Tis  hard  indeed  to  ftem  your  grief: 
Yet  mind  what  you  might  often  from  her  hear— 
What  Heaven  defigns  fubmiflive  we  Ihould  bear. 

Oh !  ne'er  forget  that  tender  care, 

Thofe  heaven-born  thoughts  fhe  did  employ, 
To  point  thofe  ways  how  you  may  fliare 
Above  with  her  immortal  joy  : 
Such  a  bright  pattern  of  what 's  good  and  great, 
Even  angels  need  not  blulh  to  imitate. 
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1722. 

TO  SIR  JOHN  CLERK, 
ON    THE   DEATH   OF   HIS    SONf    yOHN    CLERK    liS^. 

If  tears  can  ever  be  a  duty  found, 

'TIs  when  the  death  of  dear  relations  wound  ; 

Then  you  muft  weep,  you  have  too  juft  a  ground. 

A  fon  whom  all  the  good  and  wife  admirM, 

Shining  with  ev'ry  grace  to  be  defir'd, 

Rais'd  high  your  joyful  hopes — and  then  retir'd. 

Nature  muft  yield,  when  fuch  a  weighty  load 
Rouzes  the  paffions,  and  makes  reafon  nod  ! 
But  who  may  contradict  the  will  of  God  ? 

By  his  great  Author  man  was  fent  below, 
Some  things  to  learn,  great  pains  to  undergo. 
To  fit  him  for  what  further  he  's  to  know. 

This  end  obtain'd,  without  regarding  time. 
He  calls  the  foul  home  to  its  native  clime. 
To  happinefs  and  knowledge  more  fublirae. 


Thus 
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Thus  fome  in  youth  like  eagles  mount  the  fteep, 
"Which  leads  to  man,  and  fathom  learning's  deep ; 
Others  thro'  age  with  reptile  motion  creep. 

Like  lazy  ftreams,  which  fill  the  fenny  ftrand. 
In  muddy  pools  they  long  inadive  (land. 
Till  fpent  in  vapour,  or  immers'd  in  fand. 

But  down  its  flinty  channel,  without  (lain, 
The  mountain-rill  flows  eagerly  to  gain, 
With  a  full  tide,  its  origin,  the  main. 

Thus    your   lov'd    youth,    whofe   bright   afpiring 

mind 
Could  not  to  lazy  minutes  be  confin'd, 
Sail'd  down  the  ftream  of  life  before  the  wind. 

Perform'd  the  taflc  of  man  fo  well,  fo  foon. 
He  reach'd  the  fea  of  blifs  before  his  noon. 
And  to  his  memory  lading  laurels  won. 

When  life's  tempefl:uous  billows  ceas'd  to  roar, 
And  ere  his  broken  veflel  was  no  more, 
His  foul  ferenely  view'd  the  heav'nly  fliore ; 

Bravely  refign'd,  obeying  fate's  command, 

He  fix'd  his  eyes  on  the  immortal  land, 

Where  crowding  feraphs  reach'd  him  out  the  hand. 

Southeflia, 
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Southelka*,  fmillng  cherub,  firfi;  appeared. 

With  Garlies'  confort  f,  who  vaft  pleafures  fhar'd, 

Conducing  him  where  virtue  finds  reward. 

Think  in  the  world  of  fp'rits,  with  how  much  joy 
His  tender  mother  would  receive  her  boy, 
Where  fate  no  more  their  union  can  deftroy. 

His  good  grandfire,  who  lately  went  to  reft, 
How  fondly  would  he  grafp  him  to  his  breaft. 
And  welcome  him  to  regions  of  the  bleft ! 

From  us,  *t  is  true,  his  youthful  fweets  are  gone. 
Which  may  plead   for  our  weaknefs,    when  we 

moan ; 
The  lofs  indeed  is  ours,  he  can  have  none. 

Thus  failors  with  a  crazy  velTel  croft, 
Expecting  every  minute  to  be  loft. 
With  weeping  eyes  behold  a  funny  coaft. 

Where  happy  land-men  fafely  breathe  the  air, 
Bafk  in  the  fun,  or  to  cool  fhades  repair. 
They   longing    figh,    and   wifh   themfelves   were 
there. 

But 


*  James  lord  Carnegie  ;  fee  p.  1 80. 

t  Lady  Garlics  J  fee  p.  1 83  j— both  his  near  relations. 
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But  who  would  after  death  to  bllfs  lay  claim. 
Mud,  like  your  fon,  each  vicious  paflion  tame. 
Fly  from  the  crowd,  and  at  perfection  aim. 

Then  grieve  no  more,  nor  vex  yourfelf  in  vain ; 

To  lateft  age  the  chara£ler  maintain 

You  now  poflefs,  you'll  find  your  fon  again. 
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AN    ELEGY 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    ROBERT    ALEXANDER, 

OF    BLACKHOUSE. 

Thou  fable-border'd  fheet,  begone ! 

Harbour  to  thee  I  muft  refufe ; 
Sure  thou  canft  welcome  find  from  none. 

Who  carried  fuch  ungrateful  news. 

Who  can  attend  thv  mournful  tale. 
And  ward  his  foul  from  piercing  woe  ? 

In  viewing  thee,  grief  muff  prevail. 
And  tears  from  gufhing  eyes  overflow. 

From  eyes  of  all  that  knew  the  man, 
And  in  his  friendfhip  had  a  fhare, 

Who  all  the  world's  affedlions  won, 
By  virtues  that  all  nat'ral  were. 

His  merits  dazzle,  while  we  view ! 

His  goodnefs  is  a  theme  fo  full. 
The  Mufe  wants  ftrength  to  pay  what 's  due. 

While  eflimation  prompts  the  will. 

But  fhe  endeavours  to  make  known 

To  fartheft  down  poffcerity. 
That  good  Blackhoufe  was  fuch  an  one. 

As  every  one  fhould  wiih  to  be. 
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AN    INSCRIPTION 
ON    THE   TOMB    OF    ALEXANDER   WARDLAW. 

Here  lies  a  man,  whofe  upright  heart 
With  virtue  was  profufely  ftor'd, 

Who  aded  well  the  honeft  part 
Between  the  tenants  and  their  lord. 

Between  the  fand  and  flinty  rock 
Thus  fteer'd  he  in  the  golden  mean, 

While  his  blyth  countenance  befpoke 
A  mind  unruffled  and  ferene. 

As  to  great  Bruce  the  Flemings  prov'd 
Faithful,  fo  to  the  Flemings*  heir 

Wardlaw  behav'd,  and  was  belov'd 
For  's  juftice,  candour,  faith,  and  care. 

His  merit  fhall  preferve  his  fame 
To  lateft  ages,  free  from  ruft, 

'Till  the  arch-angel  raife  his  frame 
To  join  his  foul  amongfl:  the  juft. 
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AN    ODE 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

ANNE    DUCHESS     OF    HAMILTON. 

Why  founds  the  plain  with  fad  complaint  ? 

Why  hides  the  fun  his  beams  ? 
Why  fighs  the  wind  fae  black  and  cauld  ? 

Why  mourn  the  fwelling  ftreams  ? 

Wail  on,  ye  heights !  ye  glens,  complain  ! 

Sun,  wear  thy  cloudy  veil ! 
Sigh,  winds,  frae  frozen  caves  of  fnaw! 

Clyde,  mourn  the  rueful  tale ! 

She 's  dead ! — the  beauteous  Anna  's  dead  !- 

All  nature  wears  a  gloom : 
Alas !  the  comely  budding  flower 

Is  faded  in  the  bloom. 

Clos'd  in  the  weeping  marble  vault. 
Now  cauld  and  blae  fhe  lies  ; 

Nae  mair  the  fmiles  adorn  her  cheek, 
Nae  mair  flie  lifts  her  eyes. 


Too 
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Too  foon,  O  fweeteft,  faired,  beil. 

Young  parent,  lovely  mate. 
Thou  leaves  thy  lord  and  infant-fon. 

To  weep  thy  early  fate. 

But  let  thy  cheerfu'  marriage-day 

Give  gladnefs  all  around  ; 
But  late  in  thee  the  youthful  chief 

A  heaven  of  bleflings  found. 

His  bofom  fwells,  for  much  he  lov*d ;, 

Words  fail  to  paint  his  grief: 
He  ftarts  in  dreams,  and  grafps  thy  fhade. 

The  day  brings  nae  relief 

The  fair  illufion  fkims  away. 

And  grief  again  returns  ; 
Life's  pleafures  make  a  vain  attempt, 

Difconfolate  he  mourns^ 

He  mourns  his  lofs,  a  nation's  lofs. 

It  claims  a  flood  of  tears. 
When  fic  a  lov*d  illuftrious  ftar 

Sae  quickly  difappears. 

With  rofes  and  the  lily  buds. 

Ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn. 
And  weeping  tell — thus  fweet  (he  was, 

Thus  early  from  us  torn. 

VOL.  I.  o  T© 
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To  filent  twilight  Ihades  retire, 

Ye  melancholy  fwairis, 
In  melting  notes  repeat  her  praife. 

In  fighing  vent  your  pains. 

But  hafte,  calm  reafon,  to  our  aid, 
And  paining  thoughts  fubdue. 

By  placing  of  the  pious  Fair 
In  a  mair  pleafmg  view  : 

Whofe  white  immortal  mind  now  (hines, 

And  fliall  for  ever,  bright, 
Above  th'  infult  of  death  and  pain, 

By  the  Firft  Spring  of  Light. 

There^ joins  the  high  melodious  thrang, 
That  ftrike  eternal  firings  : 

In  prefence  of  Omnipotence 
She  now  a  feraph  fmgs. 

Then  ceafe,  great  James,  thy  flowing  tears. 

Nor  rent  thy  foul  in  vain  : 
Frae  bowers  of  bUfs  (he  *11  ne'er  return 

To  thy  kind  arms  again. 

With  goodnefs  flill  adorn  thy  mind, 
True  greatnefs  (till  improve  j 

Be  dill  a  patriot  jufl:  and  brave. 
And  meet  thy  faint  above. 
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I 

AN    ODE 

TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON. 

Great  Newton  *s  dead  ! — full  ripe  his  fame ; 

Ceafe  vulgar  grief,  to  cloud  our  fong : 
We  thank  the  Author  of  our  frame. 

Who  lent  him  to  the  earth  fo  long. 

The  godlike  man  now  mounts  the  fky, 
Exploring  all  yon  radiant  fpheres ; 

And  with  one  view  can  more  defcry. 
Than  here  below  in  eighty  years : 

Tho'  none  with  greater  ftrength  of  foul 
Could  rife  to  more  divine  a  height. 

Or  range  the  orbs  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  more  improve  the  human  fight. 

Now  with  full  joy  he  can  furvey 

Thefe  worlds,  and  ev*ry  fhining  blaze. 

That  countlefs  in  the  milky  way 
Only  thro'  glaifes  fhew  their  rays. 

Thoufands  in  thoufand  arts  excell'd. 

But  often  to  one  part  confin'd : 
While  ev'ry  fcience  flood  reveal'd 

And  clear  to  his  capacious  mind. 


o  2 
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His  penetration,  mod  profound, 
Launch'd  far  in  that  extended  fea, 

Where  human  minds  can  reach  no  bound. 
And  never  div'd  fo  deep  as  he. 

Sons  of  the  eaft  and  weftern  world. 
When  on  this  leading  flar  ye  gaze. 

While  magnets  guide  the  fail  unfurl'd. 
Pay  to  his  memory  due  praife. 

Thro'  ev*ry  maze  he  was  the  guide  ; 

While  others  crawl'd,  he  foar'd  above : 
Yet  modefly,  unftain*d  with  pride, 

Increased  his  merit,  and  our  love. 

He  fhun'd  the  fophiftry  of  words. 
Which  only  hatch  contentious  fpite  ; 

His  learning  turn'd  on  what  affords 
By  demonftration  mofl  delight. 

Britain  may  honourably  boaft. 
And  glory  in  her  matchlefs  fon, 

Whofe  genius  has  invented  moft. 
And  finifh'd  what  the  reft  begun. 

Ye  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Clafs, 

Who  honoured  him  to  be  your  head, 

Erect  in  fineft  ftone  and  brafs 
Statues  of  the  illuftrious  dead  : 


Altho* 
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Altho'  more  lading  than  them  all. 

Or  e*en  the  poet's  higheft  ftrain. 
His  works,  as  long  as  wheels  this  ball. 

Shall  his  great  memory  fuftain. 

May  from  your  learned  Band  arife 
Newtons  to  fhine  thro'  future  times. 

And  bring  down  knowledge  from  the  fkies. 
To  plant  on  wild  barbarian  climes. 

Till  nations,  few  degrees  from  brutes. 
Be  brought  into  each  proper  road. 

Which  leads  to  wifdom's  happiefl  fruits. 
To  know  their  Saviour  and  their  God. 


03 
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1728. 
AN     ODE 

TO   THE    MEMORY    OF    MRS.   FORBES    OF    NEWHALL- 


Ah,  life  !  thou  fliort  uncertain  blaze, 
Scarce  worthy  to  be  wifh'd  or  Jov.M, 

When  by  ftridl  death  fo  many  ways. 
So  foon,  the  fweetefl:  are  remov'd  ! 

In  prime  of  life  and  lovely  glow. 
The  dear  Brucina  muft  fubmit ; 

Nor  could  ward  off  the  fatal  blow. 
With  every  beauty,  grace,  and  wit. 

If  outward  charms,  and  temper  fweet. 
The  cheerful  fmile,  and  thought  fublime, 

Could  have  preferv'd,  (he  ne'er  had  met 
A  change  till  death  had  funk  with  time. 

Her  foul  glancM  with  each  heavenly  ray. 
Her  form  with  all  thofe  beauties  fair 

For  which  young  brides  and  mothers  pray. 
And  wifli  for  to  their  infant  care. 
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Sour  fpleen  or  anger,  paffion  rude, 
Thefe  oppofites  to  peace  and  heaven, 

Ne*er  pal'd  her  cheek,  nor  fir'd  her  blood ; 
Her  mind  was  ever  calm  and  even. 

Come,  fairefl  nymphs,  and  gentle  fvvains. 
Give  loofe  to  tears  of  tender  love  j 

Strew  fragrant  flowers  on  her  remains. 
While  fighing  round  her  grave  you  move. 

In  mournful  notes  your  pain  exprefs, 
While  with  refledtion  you  run  o*er. 

How  excellent,  how  good  fhe  was  : — 
She  was,  alas ! — but  is  no  more ! 

Yet  pioufly  correal  your  moan, 

And  raife  religious  thoughts  on  high, 

After  her  fpotlefs  foul,  that  's  gone 
To  joys  that  ne'er  can  fade  or  die. 


COMIC. 
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THE    MORNING    INTERVIEW. 

When  filent  fhow'rs  refrefh  the  pregnant  foil, 
And  tender  fallads  eat  with  Tufcan  oil ; 
Harmonious  mufic  gladdens  every  grove. 
While  bleating  lambkins  from  their  parents  rove, 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  anxious  mothers  ftray, 
Calling  their  tender  care  with  hoarfer  bae. 
Now  cheerful  Zephyr  from  the  weftern  fkies 
With  eafy  flight  o*er  painted  meadows  flies. 
To  kifs  his  Flora  with  a  gentle  air. 
Who  yields  to  his  embrace,  and  looks  more  fair. 

When 
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When  from  debauch,  with  fp'ritous  juice  oppreftj 
The  fons  of  Bacchus  ftagger  home  to  reft, 
With  tatter'd  wigs,  foul  flioes,  and  uncocked  hats, 
And  all  bedaub'd  with  fnuff  their  loofe  cravats. 
The  fun  began  to  fip  the  morning  dew. 
As  Damon  from  his  reftlefs  pillow  flew. 

Him  late  from  Celia's  cheek  a  patch  did  wound, 
A  patch  high  feated  on  the  blufliing  round. 
His  painful  thoughts  all  night  forbid  him  reft, 
And  he  employed  that  night  as  one  oppreft ; 
Mufmg  revenge,  and  how  to  countermine 
The  ftrongeft  force,  and  ev*ry  deep  defign 
Of  patches,  fans,  of  necklaces  and  rings. 
E'en  mufic's  pow*r  when  Celia  plays  or  fmgs. 

Fatigu'd  with  running  errands  all  the  day, 
Happy  in  want  of  thought,  his  valet  lay, 
Recruiting  ftrength  with  lleep.  —  His  mafter  calls, 
He  ftarts  with  lock'd-up  eyes,  and  beats  the  walls. 
A  fecond  thunder  roufes  up  the  [eft. 
He  yawns  and  murmurs  curfes  thro'  his  throat : 
Stockings  awry,  and  breeches*  knees  unlac*d. 
And  buttons  do  miftake  their  holes  for  hafte. 
His  mafter  raves  ;  cries,  "  Roger,  make  difpatch, 
"  Time  flies  apace."     He  frown'd,  and  look*d  his 

watch. 
"  Hafte,  do  my  wig ;  tye  't  with  the  carelefs  knots ; 
"  And  run  to  Civet's,  let  him  fill  my  box  : 

«  Go 
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««  Go  to  my  laundrefs,  fee  what  makes  her  ftay, 
"  And  call  a  coach  and  barber  in  your  way.'* 

Thus  orders  juftle  orders  in  a  throng  : 
Roger  with  laden  mem'ry  trots  along. 
His  errands  done,  with  brufhes  next  he  mufl; 
Renew  his  toil  amidfl  prefuming  dud : 
The  yielding  comb  he  leads  with  artful  care 
Thro'  crook'd  meanders  of  the  flaxen  hair  : 
Ere  this  perform'd,  he  's  almoft  choak'd  to  death. 
The  air  is  thicken'd,  and  he  pants  for  breath. 
The  trav'Uer  thus,  in  the  Numidian  plains, 
A  conflict  with  the  driving  fands  fuftains. 

Two  hours  are  paft,  and  Damon  is  equipt, 
Penfive  he  flalks,  and  meditates  the  fight  : 
Arm*d  cap-a-pee,  in  drefs  a  killing  beau. 
Thrice  view'd   his   glafs,   and   thrice  refolv'd   to 

Flufli*d  full  of  hope  to  overcome  his  foe. 
His  early  pray'rs  were  all  to  Paphos  fent. 
That  Jove's  fea-daughter  would  give  her  confent ; 
Cry'd,  "  Send  thy  little  fon  unto  my  aid." 
Then  took  his  hat,  tripp'd  out,  and  no  more  faid. 

What  lofty  thoughts  do  fometimes  pufh  a  man 
Beyond  the  verge  of  his  own  native  fpan ! 
Keep  low  thy  thoughts,  frail  clay,  nor  boafl:  thy 
pow'r, 

Fate 
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Fate  will  be  fate  ;  and  fmce  there 's  nothing  fure, 
Vex  not  thyfelf  too  much,  but  catch  th'  aufpicious 

hour. 
The  tow'ring  lark  had  thrice  his  mattins  fung, 
And  thrice  were  bells  for  pious  fervice  rung; 
In  plaids  wrapp'd  up,  prudes  throng'd  the  facred 

dome. 
And  leave  the  fpacious  petticoat  at  home  : 
While  fofteft  beams  fcal'd  up  fair  Celia's  eyes. 
She  dreams  of  Damon,  and  forgets  to  rife. 
A  fportive  fylph  contrives  the  fubtle  fnare  ; 
Sylphs  know  the  charming  baits  which  catch  the 

fair: 
She   fliews    him   handfome,    brawny,    rich,    and 

young. 
With  fnuff-box,  cane,  and  fword-knot  finely  hung. 
Well  Ikill'd  in  airs  of  dangle,  tofs,  and  rap, 
Thofe  graces  which  the  tender  hearts  entrap. 

Where  Aulus  oft  makes  law  for  juflice  pafs. 
And  Charles's  ftatue  ftands  in  lading  brafs, 
Amidft  a  lofty  fquare  which  flrikes  the  fight. 
With  fpacious  fabrics  of  ftupendous  height, 
Whofe  fublime  roofs  in  clouds  advance  fo  high, 
They  feem  the  watch-tow'rs  of  the  nether  fky ; 
Where  once,  alas !  where  once  the  three  eftates 
Of  Scotland's  parliament  held  free  debates ; 
Here  Celia  dwelt ;  and  here  did  Damon  move, 
Prefs'd  by  his  rigid  fate,  and  raging  love. 

T© 
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To  her  apartment  ftraight  the  daring  fwain 
Approach'd,  and  foftly  knock'd,  nor  knocked  In 

vain. 
The   nymph,    new-wak'd,    ftarts   from   the   lazy 

down, 
And  rolls  her  gentle  limbs  in  morning-gown : 
But  half  awake,  (he  judges  it  muft  be 
Frankalia,  come  to  take  her  morning  tea  ; 
Cries,  "  Welcome,  coufm  :" — but  fhe  foon  began 
To  change  her  vifage  when  fhe  faw  a  man. 
Her  unfix'd  eyes  with  various  turnings  range. 
And  pale  furprize  to  modefl:  red  exchange. 
Doubtful  *twixt  modefty  and  love  fhe  flands  j 
Then  afk'd  the  bold  impertinent's  demands. 
Her  ftrokes  are  doubled,  and  the  youth  now  found 
His  pains  increafe,  and  open  ev'ry  wound. 
Who  can  defcribe  the  charms  of  loofe  attire  ? 
Who  can  refill  the  flames  with  which  they  fire  ? 
"  Ah,  barbarous  maid !"  he  cries ;  "  fure  native 

"  charms 
''  Are  too,  too  much  j   why  then  fuch  (lore  of 

"  arms? — 
"  Madam,  I  come,  prompt  by  th*  uneafy  pains 
"  Caus'd  by  a  wound  from  you,  and  want  re- 

"  venge : 
"  A  borrow'd  power  was  polled  on  a  charm  ; 
"  A  patch — damn'd  patch!  can  patches  work  fuch 

«  harm?" 


He 
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He  faid,  then  threw  a  bomb,  lay  hid  within 
Love's  mortar-piece,  the  dimple  of  his  chin  : 
It  mifs'd  for  once : — fhe  lifted  up  her  head, 
And    blufti'd   a   fmile    that    almoft    (truck    him 

dead ; 
Then  cunningly  retired,  but  he  purfu'd 
Near  to  the  toilet,  where  the  war  renew'd. 
Thus  the  great  Fabius  often  gain'd  the  day 
0*er  Hannibal,  by  frequent  giving  way  : 
So  warlike  Bruce  and  Wallace  fometimes  deign'd 
To  feem  defeat,  yet  certain  conqueft  gain'd. 

Thus  was  he  laid  in  midft  of  Celia's  room, 
Speechlefs  he  itood,  and  waited  for  his  doom  : 
Words   were  but  vain,   he  fcarce  could  ufe   his 

breath. 
As  round  he  view'd  the  implements  of  death. 
Here  dreadful  arms  in  carelefs  heaps  were  laid 
In  gay  diforder  round  her  tumbled  bed  : 
He  often  to  the  foft  retreat  would  flare. 
Still  wilhing  he  might  give  the  battle  there. 
Stunn'd  with  the  thought,  his  wand'ring  looks  did 

flray 
To  where  lac*d  Ihoes  and  her  filk  ftockings  lay. 
And  garters  which  are  never  feen  by  day. 
His  dazzled  eyes  almoft  deferted  light. 
No  man  before  had  ever  got  the  fight. 
A  lady's  garters ! — earth  !  their  very  name, 
Tho'  yet  unfeen,  fets  all  the  foul  on  flame. 

The 
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The  royal  Ned  *  knew  well  their  mighty  charms, 
Elfe  he  'd  ne*er  hoop'd  one  round  the  Englifh 

arms  : 
Let  barb'rous  honours  crown  the  fword  and  lance, 
Thou  next  their  king  does  Britifh  knights  advance, 
O  Garter !—"  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe." 

O,  who  can  all  thefe  hidden  turns  relate. 
That  do  attend  on  a  rafh  lover's  fate ! 
In  deep  diftrefs  the  youth  turn'd  up  his  eyes. 
As  if  to  afk  afli fiance  from  the  fkies. 
The  petticoat  was  hanging  on  a  pin, 
Which  the  unlucky  fwain  ftar'd  up  within; 
His  curious  eyes  too  daringly  did  rove. 
Around  this  oval  conic  vault  of  love  : 
Himfelf  alone  can  tell  the  pain  he  found. 
While  his  wild  fight  furvey'd  forbidden  ground. 
He  view'd  the  tenfold  fence,  and  gave  a  groan. 
His  trembling  limbs  befpoke  his  courage  gone : 
Stupid  and  pale  he  flood,  like  ftatue  dumb. 
The  amber  fnufF  dropt  from  his  carelefs  thumb. 
Be  filent  here,  my  mufe,  and  fhun  a  plea, 
May  rife  betwixt  old  Bickerflaff  and  me, 
For  none  may  touch  a  petticoat  but  he. 

Damon 


*   Edward  III.  king  of  England^  who  eftablifhed  the  moll 
honourable  order  of  the  Garter. 
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Damon  thus  foil'd,  breath'd  with  a  dying  t6ne, 
*'  Aflift,  ye  pow'rs  of  love  !  elfe  I  am  gone." 
The  ardent  pray'r  foon  reach'd  the  Cyprian  grove, 
Heard  and  accepted  by  the  queen  of  love. 
Fate  was  propitious  too,  her  fon  was  by. 
Who,  'midfl  his  dread  artillery,  did  lie 
Of  Flanders  lace,  and  flraps  of  curious  dye. 
On  India  muflin  fhades  the  god  did  loll, 
His  head  reclin'd  upon  a  tinfy  roll. 

The  mother  goddefs  thus  her  fon  befpoke : 
"  Thou  muft,  my  boy,  alTume  the  fhape  of  Shock, 
"  And  leap  to  Celia's  lap,  whence  thou  may  flip 
"  ITiy  paw  up  to  her  bread,  and  reach  her  lip  ; 
"  Strike  deep  thy  charms,    thy  powerful  art  dif- 

"  play, 
"  To  make  young  Damon  conqueror  to-day. 
"  Thou  need  not  blufli  to  change  thy  fliape,  fmce 

"  Jove 
"  Try'd  raoft  of  brutal  forms  to  gain  his  love ; 
"  Who,  that  he  might  his  loud  Saturnia  gull, 
"  For  fair  Europa's  fake  inform'd  a  bull.'* 

She  fpoke. — Not  quicker  does  the  lamp  of  day 
Dart  on  the  mountain-tops  a  gilded  ray. 
Swifter  than  lightning  flies  before  the  clap, 
From  Cyprus'  ifle  he  reached  Celia's  lap  ; 
Now  fawns,  now  wags  his  tail,  and  licks  her  arm  j 
She  hugs  him  to  her  breafl;,  nor  dreads  the  harm. 

So 
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So  in  Afcanius'  fhape,  the  god  unfeen. 
Of  old  deceiv'd  the  Carthaginian  queen. 

So  now  the  fubtle  Pow'r  his  time  efpies, 
And  threw  two  barbed  darts  in  Celiacs  eyes  : 
Many  were  broke  before  he  could  fucceed  ; 
But  that  of  gold  flew  whizzing  thro'  her  head  : 
Thefe  were  his  lafl:  referve.— When  others  fail. 
Then  the  refulgent  metal  muft  prevail. 
Pleafure  produc'd  by  money  now  appears. 
Coaches  and  fix  run  rattling  in  her  ears. 
O  liv'rymen  !  attendants  !  houfehold-plate ! 
Court-pofts  and  vifits !  pompous  air  and  ftate ! 
How  can  your  fplendor  eafy  accefs  find. 
And  gently  captivate  the  fair-one's  mind  ? 
Succefs  attends,  Cupid  has  play'd  his  part. 
And  funk  the  pow'rful  venom  to  her  heart. 
She  could  no  more,  (he  's  catched  in  the  fnare. 
Sighing  fhe  fainted  in  an  eafy  chair. 
No  more  the  fanguine  flreams  in  blufhes  glow. 
But  to  fupport  the  heart  all  inward  flow, 
Leaving  the  cheek  as  cold  and  white  as  fnow. 
Thus  Celia  fell,  or  rather  thus  did  rife  j 
Thus  Damon  made,  or  elfe  was  made  a  prize  j 
For  both  were  conquerors,  and  both  did  yield ; 
Firfl:  flie,  now  he  is  mafter  of  the  field. 

Now  he  refumes  frefti  life,  abandons  fear. 
Jumps  to  his  limbs,  and  does  more  gay  appear. 

p  2  Not 
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Not  gaming  heir,  when  his  rich  parent  dies ; 
Not  zealot  reading  Hackney's  party  lies  ; 
Not  foft  fifteen  on  her  feet-walhing  night  ; 
Not  poet  when  his  mufe  fublimes  her  flight ; 
Not  an  old  maid  for  fome  young  beauty's  fall  j 
Not  the  long  'tending  flibler  *,  at  his  call ; 
Not  hufbandman  in  drought  when  rain  defcends ; 
Not  mifs  when  Limberham  f  his  purfe  extends. 
E'er  knew  fuch  raptures  as  this  joyful  fwain, 
When  yielding  dying  Celia  calm'd  his  pain. 
The  rapid  joys  now  in  fuch  torrents  roll, 
That  fcarce  his  organs  can  retain  his  foul. 

Vidor,  he  's  gen'rous,  courts  the  fair's  efleem, 
And  takes  a  bafon  fiU'd  with  limpid  dream, 
Then  from  his  fingers  form'd  an  artful  rain. 
Which  rouz'd  the  dormant  fpirits  of  her  brain. 
And  made  the  purple  channels  flow  again. 
She  lives,  he  fings;  flie  fmiles  and  looks  more  tame: 
Now  peace  and  friendfliip  is  the  only  theme. 

The  mufe  owns  freely,  here  flie  does  not  know. 
If  language  pafs'd  between  the  belle  and  beau, 
Or  if  in  courtfliip  fuch  ufe  words  |  or  no. 

But 


*   A  probationer.  f  A  kind  keeper. 

j:  It  being  alleged  that  the  eloquence  of  this  fpecics  lies  in 
the  elegance  of  drefs. 
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But  fure  it  is,  there  was  a  parley  beat, 
And  mutual  love  finifli'd  the  proud  debate. 
Then  to  complete  the  peace  and  feal  the  blifs. 
He  for  a  diamond  ring  receiv'd  a  kifs 
Of  her  foft  hand  ;  next  the  afpiring  youth 
With  eager  tranfports  prefs'd  her  glowing  mouth. 
So  by  degrees  the  eagles  teach  their  young 
To  mount  on  high,  and  ftare  upon  the  fun. 

A  fumptuous  entertainment  crowns  the  war. 
And  all  rich  requifites  are  brought  from  far. 
The  table  boafts  its  being  from  Japan, 
Th*  ingenious  work  of  fonie  great  artifan. 
China,  where  potters  coarfefl:  mould  refine 
That  rays  thro'  the  tranfparent  velfels  fhine  ; 
The  coftly  plates  and  difhes  are  from  thence, 
And  Amazonia  *  mud  her  fweets  difpenfe ; 
To  her  warm  banks  our  veffels  cut  the  main. 
For  the  fweet  product  of  her  lufcious  cane. 
Here  Scotia  does  no  coflly  tribute  bring. 
Only  fome  kettles  full  of  Todian  fpring  f. 

Where  Indus  and  the  double  Ganges  flow. 
On  odorif'rous  plains  the  leaves  do  grow. 

Chief 


*  A  famous  river  in  South  America,  whence  we  have  our 
fugar. 

f  Tod's  Well,  which  fupplies  the  city  with  water. 
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Chief  of  the  treat,  a  plant  the  boafl  of  fame, 
Sometimes  call'd  green,  bohea's  its  greater  name. 

O  bappieft  of  herbs !  who  would  not  be 
Pythagoriz'd  into  the  form  of  thee. 
And  with  high  tranfports  aft  the  part  of  tea  ! 
Kifles  on  thee  the  haughty  belles  beftow. 
While  in  thy  fleams  their  coral  lips  do  glow ; 
Thy  virtues  and  thy  flavour  they  commend, 
While  men,  even  beaux,  with  parched  lips  attend. 


EPILOGUE. 

The  curtain 's  drawn  :  now  gen'rous  reader  fay. 
Have  ye  not  read  worfe  numbers  in  a  play  ? 
Sure  here  is  plot,  place,  character,  and  time. 
All  fmoothly  wrought  in  good  firm  Britifh  rhyme. 
I  own  'tis  but  a  fample  of  my  lays. 
Which  afks  the  civil  fanclion  of  your  praife  ; 
Beftow  't  with  freedom,  let  your  praife  be  ample. 
And  I  myfelf  will  fhew  you  good  example. 
Keep  up  your  face  :  altho'  dull  critics  fquint. 
And  cry,  with  empty  nod,  "  There  's  nothing 

in  't :" 
They  only  mean  there  's  nothing  they  can  ufe, 
Becaufe  they  find  moft  where  there  's  mofl  refufe. 
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^7^i' 


AN    ELEGY 
ON  MAGGY  yOHNSTOUN*. 

AuLD  Reeky  f,  mourn  in  fable  hue, 
Let  fouth  of  tears  dreep  like  May  dew  5 
To  braw  tippony  |  bid  adieu, 

Which  we  with  greed 
Bended  as  faft:  as  fhe  could  brew  :  — 

But  ah !  fhe  *s  dead. 


To 


*  Maggy  Johnftoun  lived  about  a  mile  fouthward  of  Edin . 
burgh,  kept  a  little  farm,  and  had  a  particular  art  of  brewing 
a  fmall  fort  of  ale,  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  very  white,  clear,  and 
intoxicating ;  which  made  people,  who  loved  to  have  a  good 
pennyworth  for  their  money,  be  her  frequent  cuftomers.  And 
many  others  of  every  ftation,  fometimes  for  diverfion,  thought 
it  no  impropriety  to  be  feen  in  her  barn,  or  yard. 

■\  A  name  the  country-people  give  Edinburgh,  from  the 
cloud  of  fmokc  or  reek  that  is  always  impending  over  it. 

X  She  fold  the  Scots  pint,  which  is  near  two  quarts  Englifli 
for  two  pence. 
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To  tell  the  truth  now,  Maggy  dang  *, 
Of  cuftomers  Ihe  had  a  bang  ; 
For  lairds  and  fouters  a'  did  gang 

To  drink  bedeen : 
The  barn  and  yard  was  aft  fae  thrang, 

We  took  the  green  ; 

Arid  there  by  dizens  we  lay  down, 
Syne  fweetly  caM  the  healths  around. 
To  bonny  lafTes  black  or  brown, 

As  we  loo'd  bed : 
In  bumpers  we  dull  cares  did  drown, 

And  took  our  reft. 

When  in  our  pouch  we  found  fome  clinks, 
And  took  a  turn  o'er  Bruntsfield  Links  f, 
Aften  in  Maggy's,  at  hy-jinks  J, 

We  guzzled  feuds, 
Till  we  could  fcarce,  wi'  hale-out  drinks, 

Caft  off  our  duds. 

We 


*  He  dings,  or  dang,  is  a  phrafe  which  means  to  excel  or 
get  the  better. 

■f  The  fields  between  Edinburgh  and  Maggy's,  where  the 
citizens  commonly  play  at  the  golf. 

J  A  drunken  game,  or  new  projeft  to  drink  and  be  rich, 
thus  :  the  queff  or  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim,  then  one  of  the 
company  takes  a  pair  of  dice,  and  after  crying  hy-jinks,  he 

throws 
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We  drank,  and  drew,  and  fill'd  again, 
O  wow  !  but  we  were  blyth  and  fain. 
When  ony  had  their  count  miflain: 

O  it  was  nice 
To  hear  us  a*  cry,  "  Pike  ye'r  bain  *, 

"  And  fpell  ye'r  dice." 

Fou 


throws  them  out :  the  number  he  cafls  up  points  out  the  per- 
fon  that  muft  drink  ;  he  who  threw  beginning  at  himfelf  num- 
ber one,  and  fo  round  till  the  number  of  the  perfon  agree  with 
that  of  the  dice    (which  may  fall  upon  himfelf,  if  the  number 
be  within  twelve)  ;  then  he  fets  the  dice  to  him,  or  bids  him 
take  them.     He  on  whom  they  fall  is   obliged  to  drink,   or 
pay   a  fmall  forfeiture   in  money ;    then  throws,  and  fo  on  : 
but  if  he  forgets  to  cry  hy-jinks,   he  pays  a  forfeiture  into  the 
bank.     Now  he  on  whom  it  falls  to  drink,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  bank  worth  drawing,  gets  all  if  he  drinks ;  then  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution  he  empties   his   cup,  fweeps  up  the 
money,  and  orders  the  cup  to  be  filled  again,  and  then  throws  : 
for  if  he  err  in  the  articles,  he  lofes  the  privilege  of  drawing 
the  money.      The    articles   are,     i.  drink  ;  2.  draw  ;  3.  fill ; 
4.  cry  hy-jinks  ;    5.  count  juft  ;    6.  chufe  your  doublet-man  ; 
viz.  when  two  equal  numbers  of  the   dice   are   thrown,    the 
perfon  whom  you  choofe  muft  pay  a  double  of  the  conmion  for- 
feiture, and  fo  muft  you  when  the  dice  are  in  his  hand.    A  rare 
projeft  this  !   and  no  bubble  I  can   affure  you  ;  for  a  covetous 
fellow  may  fave  money,  and  get  himfelf  as  drunk  as  he  can  de- 
fire  in  lefs  than  an  hour's  time. 

*  Is  a  cant  phrafe  :  when  one  leaves  a  little  in  the  cup,  he  is 
advifed  to  "  pick  his  bone,"  i.  e.  drink  it  clean  out. 
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Fou  clofs  we  us'd  to  drink  and  rant, 
Until  we  baith  did  glow'r  and  gaunt, 
And  pifh,  and  fpew,  and  yelk,  and  maunt. 

Right  fwafli  I  true  ; 
Then  of  auld  (lories  we  did  cant, 

When  we  were  fou. 

When  we  were  weary 'd  at  the  gowfF, 
Then  Maggy  Johnftoun's  was  our  howfF; 
Now  a'  our  gameflers  may  fit  dowfF, 

Wi*  hearts  like  lead  ; 
Death  wi'  his  rung  rax'd  her  a  yowfF*, 

And  fae  fhe  died. 

Maun  we  be  forc*d  thy  fkill  to  tine. 
For  which  we  will  right  fair  repine  ? 
Or  haft  thou  left  to  bairns  of  thine 

The  pawky  knack 
Of  brewing  ale  amaift  like  wine, 

That  gar'd  us  crack. 

Sae  brawly  did  a  peafe-fcon  toaft 
Biz  i'  the  queff,  and  flie  the  froft  f ; 
There  we  got  fou  wi'  little  coft. 

And  muckle  fpeed : 
Now  wae  worth  death  !  our  fport  *s  a'  loft. 

Since  Maggy  's  dead. 

Ae 


*  Reached  her  a  blow. 

■f  Or  fright  the  froft.  or  coldncfs  out  of  it. 
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Ae  fummer  night  *  I  was  fae  fou, 
Amang  the  riggs  I  gaed  to  fpew ; 
Syne  down  on  a  green  bawk,  I  trow, 

I  took  a  nap, 
And  foucht  a  night  balillilow, 

As  found  *s  a  tap. 

And  when  the  dawn  begoud  to  glow, 

I  hirllM  up  my  dizzy  pow, 

Frae  'mang  the  corn  Hke  wirrycow, 

Wi'  bains  fae  fair. 
And  ken'd  nae  mair  than  if  a  yow 

How  I  came  there. 

Some  faid  it  was  the  pith  of  broom 
That  Ihe  ftow'd  in  her  mafking-loom, 
Which  in  our  heads  rais'd  fic  a  foom ; 

Or  fome  wild  feed. 
Which  aft  the  chaping  ftoup  did  toom, 

But  fill'd  our  head. 


But 


*  The  two  following  ftanzas  are  a  true  narrative  : 

On  that  Aid  place  where  I  'maift  brake  my  bains, 
To  be  a  warning  I  fet  up  twa  ftains. 
That  nane  may  venture  there  as  I  hae  done, 
Unlefs  wi'  frofted  nails  he  clink'd  his  flioon. 
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But  now  fmce  'tis  fae  that  we  muft 
Not  in  the  belt  ale  put  our  truft. 
But  whan  we  're  auld  return  to  duft 

Without  remead, 
Why  fhould  we  tak  it  in  difguft 

That  Maggy  's  dead  ? 

Of  warldly  comforts  (he  was  rife, 
And  iiv*d  a  lang  and  hearty  life, 
Right  free  of  care,  or  toil,  or  ftrife. 

Till  fhe  was  ftale. 
And  ken'd  to  be  a  kanny  wife 

At  brewing  ale. 

Then  farewell,  Maggy,  douce  and  fell. 
Of  brewers  a'  thou  beur  the  bell ; 
Let  a'  thy  goflies  yelp  and  yell. 

And  Without  feed, 
Guefs  whether  ye  *re  in  heav'n  or  hell. 

They  're  fure  ye  're  dead. 


EPITAPH. 

0  RARE  MAGGY  JOHNSTOUN ! 
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AN    ELEGY 

ON    JOHN    COWPER*. 


I  WARN  ye  a'  to  greet  and  drone ; 
John  Covvper  's  dead — Ohon  !  Ohon  ! 
To  fill  his  pofl  alake  there  's  none 


That 


*  It  is  neceflary,  for  the  illuftratlon  of  this  elegy  to 
ftrangers,  to  let  them  a  little  into  the  hiftory  of  the  kirk- 
treafurer  and  his  man.  '  The  treafurer  is  chofen  every  year,  a 
citizen  refpefted  for  riches  and  honefty  :  he  is  vefted  with  an 
abfolute  power  to  feize  and  imprifon  the  girls  that  are  too  im- 
patient to  have  on  their  green  gown  before  it  be  hemmed. 
Them  he  ftriftly  examines,  but  no  liberty  is  to  be  granted  till  a 
fair  account  be  given  of  thofe  perfon?  they  have  obliged :  it 
mull  be  fo  :  a  lift  is  frequently  given,  fometimes  of  a  dozen  or 
thereby,  of  married  or  unmarried  unfair  traders,  v.-hom  they 
fecretly  afiifted'  in  running  their  goods  :  thefe  his  lordfhip 
makes  pay  to  fome  purpofe,  according  to  their  ability,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor.  If  the  lads  be  obftreperous,  the  kirk-feffions, 
and  worfl  of  all,  the  ftool  of  repentance,  are  threatened,  a  punifh- 
ment  which  few  of  any  fpirit  can  bear.  The  treafurer,  being 
changed  every  year,  never  comes  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  affair ;  but  their  general  fervant,  continuing  for  a  long 
time,  is  more  expert  at  difcovering  fuch  perfons,  and  the  places 
of  their  refort,  which  m;ikes  him  capable  to  do  himfclf  and  cuf- 
tomers  both  a  good  or  ill  turn.  John  Cowper  maintained  this 
poll  with  adlivity,  and  good  fuccefs,  for  feveral  years. 
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That  with  fie  fpeed 
Could  fa'r  fculdudry  *  out  Hke  John, 
But  now  he  's  dead. 

He  was  right  nacky  in  his  way. 
And  eydent  baith  be  night  and  day. 
He  wi'  the  lads  his  part  could  play. 

When  right  fair  fleed. 
He  gart  them  good  bill-filler  f  pay  j 

But  now  he  's  dead. 

Of  whore-hunting  he  gat  his  fill. 
And  made  be  't  mony  a  pint  and  gill  j 
Of  his  braw  poft  he  thought  nae  ill, 

Nor  did  nae  need  : 
Now  they  may  mak  a  kirk  and  mill 

O  't,  fmce  he  's  dead. 

Altho*  he  was  nae  man  of  weir. 
Yet  mony  a  ane,  wi*  quaking  fear, 
Durfl  fcarce  afore  his  face  appear, 

But  hide  their  head  : 
The  wylie  carle,  he  gather'd  gear. 

And  yet  he  's  dead. 


Ay 


*   In  allufion  to  a  fcent  dog  ;   "  fa'r,"  from  favour  or  fmell. 
"  Sculdudry,"  a  name  commonly  given  to  whoring. 

f  BuU-filver. 

She  faw  the  cow  well  ferv'd,  and  took  a  groat.      Gav. 
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Ay,  now  to  fome  part  far  awa% 
Alas  he  's  gane  and  left  it  a*  5 
May  be  to  fome  fad  whilliwha  * 

Of  fremit  blood : 
'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  dis  na  blaw 

Somebody  good. 

Fy  upon  Death  !  he  was  to  blame, 
To  whirle  poor  John  to  his  lang  hame : 
But  tho'  his  arfe  be  cauld,  yet  fame, 

Wi'  tout  of  trumpet. 
Shall  tell  how  Cowper's  awfou  name 

Could  flie  a  ftrumpet. 

He  ken*d  the  bawds  and  louns  fou  well, 
And  where  they  us'd  to  rant  and  reel. 
He  paukily  on  them  could  Ileal, 

And  fpoil  their  fport : 
Aft  did  they  wifli  the  muckle  de'il 

Might  take  him  for  't. 

But  ne'er  a  ane  of  them  he  fpar'd, 
E'en  tho'  there  was  a  drunken  laird 
To  draw  his  fword,  and  make  a  faird  f, 

In 


*  "  Whilliwha"  is  a  kind  of  an  infinuating  deceitful  fellow. 
"  Fremit  blood,"  not  a-kin,  becaufe  he  had  then  no  legitimate 
heirs  of  his  own  body. 


t  A  buftle  like  a  bully. 
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In  their  defence ; 
John  quietly  put  them  in  the  guard. 
To  learn  mair  fenfe  : 

There  maun  they  lie  till  fober  grown. 
The  lad  neift  day  his  fault  maun  own  ; 
And  to  keep  a'  things  hufii  and  low'n 

He  minds  the  poor  *  ; 
Syne  after  a*  his  ready  's  fhown. 

He  damns  the  whore. 

And  fhe,  poor  jade,  withoutten  din. 
Is  fent  to  Leith-wynd-fit  f  to  fpin. 
With  heavy  heart,  and  cleathing  thin, 

And  hungry  wame, 
And  ilka  month  a  well-paid  fkin, 

To  mak  her  tame. 

But  now  they  may  fcour  up  and  down. 
And  fafely  gang  their  wakes  arown, 
Spreading  their  claps  throw  a'  the  town. 

But  fear  or  dread  ; 
For  that  great  kow  to  bawd  and  lown, 

John  Cowper's  dead. 


Shame 


*   Pays  hufh-money  to  the  treafurer. 

f  The  houfe  of  correftion  at  the  foot  of  Leithwynd  ;  fuch 
28  Bridewell  in  London. 
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Shame  faw  ye*r  chandler-chafts  *,  O  Death ! 
For  flapping  of  John  Cowper's  breath, 
The  lofs  of  him  is  public  (kaith. 

I  dare  well  fay. 
To  quat  the  grip  he  was  right  laith 

This  mony  a  day. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Of  umquhile  John  to  lie  or  bann, 
Shaws  but  ill  will,  and  looks  right  fhan. 
But  fome  tell  odd  tales  of  the  man ; 

For  fifty  head 
Can  gie  their  aith  they  've  feen  him  gawn  f 

Since  he  was  dead. 

Keek  but  up  throw  the  Stinking  Stile  }, 
On  Sunday  morning  a  wee  while. 
At  the  kirk  door,  out  frae  an  ifle. 


It 


*  Lean  or  meagre  cheeked;  when  the  bones  appear  h'ke 
the  fides  or  corners  of  a  candleftick,  which  in  Scots  we  call  a 
chandler. 

t  The  common  people,  when  they  tell  their  tales  of  ghofts 
appearing,  fay,  he  has  been  feen  "  gawn,"  or  {talking. 

t  Oppofite  to  this  place  is  the  door  of  the  church,  which  he 
attended,  being  a  beadle. 

VOL,  I.  O 
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It  will  appear : 
But  tak  good  tent  ye  dinna  file 
Ye*r  breeks  for  fear. 

For  well  we  wat  it  is  his  ghaift : 

Wow,  wad  fome  fouk  that  can  do  't  beft  *, 

Speak  till  \,  and  hear  what  it  confeft ; 

'Tis  a  good  deed 
To  fend  a  wand'ring  faul  to  reft 

Amang  the  dead. 


*  It  is  another  vulgar  notion,  that  a  ghoft  will  not  be  laid  to 
reft  till  fome  prieft  fpeak  to  it,  and  get  an  actount  of  what 
difturbs  it. 
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1717. 
AN    ELEGY 

ON     LUCKY      WOOD*. 

O  Canongate  !  poor  eiritch  hole. 
What  lofs,  what  crofles  dofl  thou  thole ! 
London  and  death  f  gar  thee  look  drole. 

And  hing  thy  head  : 
Wow,  but  thou  haft  e'en  a  cauld  coal 

To  blaw  indeed. 

Hear  me,  ye  hills,  and  every  glen. 
Ilk  craig,  ilk  cleugh,  and  hollow  den. 
And  echo  fhrill,  that  a'  may  ken 


The 


*  Lucky  Wood  kept  an  alehoufe  in  the  Canongate  ;  was 
much  refpefted  for  hofpitahty,  honefty,  and  the  neatnefs  both 
of  her  perfon  and  houfe. 

■j-  The  place  of  her  refidence  being  the  greateft  fufFerer  by 
the  lofs  of  our  members  of  parliament,  which  London  now 
enjoys,  many  of  them  having  their  houfes  there,  being  the 
fuburb  of  Edinburgh  neareft  the  king's  palace  ;  this,  with  the 
death  of  Lucky  Wood,  are  fufficient  to  make  the  place  nilnous. 

0.2 
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The  waefou  thud 
Be  racklefs  Death,  wha  came  unfeen  * 
To  Lucky  Wood. 

She  *s  dead,  o'er  true,  (he  's  dead  and  gane, 
Left  us  and  Willie  f  burd  alane. 
To  bleer  and  greet,  to  fob  and  mane. 

And  rugg  our  hair, 
Becaufe  we  *11  ne'er  fee  her  again 

For  ever  mair. 

She  gae*d  as  fait  as  a  new  preen. 
And  kept  her  houfie  fnod  and  been ; 
Her  pewther  glanc'd  upo*  your  een 

Like  filler  plate : 
She  was  a  donfie  wife  and  clean, 

Without  debate. 

It  did  ane  good  to  fee  her  ftools. 

Her  boord,  fire-fide,  and  facing-tools  J  ; 

Rax,  chandlers,  tangs,  and  fire-fhools. 


Bafket 


*  Or  unfent  for.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this, 
it  being  his  common  cuflom  ;  except  in  fome  few  inftances  of 
late,  fmce  the  falling  of  the  bubbles,  i.  e.  South-Sea  ad- 
venturers. 

f  Her  hufband  William  Wood. 

t  Stoups,  or  pots  and  cups  j  fo  called  from  the  facers. 
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Bafket  wi*  bread. 
Poor  facers  *  now  may  chew  pea-hools, 
Since  Lucky  's  dead. 

She  ne'er  gae  in  a  lawin  faufe  f, 
Nor  ftoups  a'  froath  aboon  the  haufe. 
Nor  kept  dowM  tip  within  her  waws, 

But  reaming  fwats  j 
She  ne'er  ran  four  jute,  becaufe 

It  gees  the  batts. 

She  had  the  gate  fae  well  to  pleafe. 
With  gratis  beef,  dry  fifh,  or  cheefe, 
Which  kept  our  purfes  ay  at  eafe. 

And  health  in  tift. 
And  lent  her  frefh  nine  gallon  trees 

A  hearty  lift. 

Sj3l^ 


*  The  facers  were  a  club  of  fair  drinkers,  who  Inch'ned 
rather  to  fpend  a  fhllling  on  ale  than  two  pence  for  meat. 
They  had  their  name  from  a  rule,  which  they  obferved  of 
obliging  themfelves  to  throw  all  they  left  in  the  cup  in  their 
own  faces ;  wherefore,  to  fave  their  face  and  clothes,  they  pru- 
dently fucked  the  h'quor  clean  out. 

t  All  this  verfe  is  a  fine  pifture  of  an  honeft  ale-feller— 
a  rarity. 

0^3 
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She  gae  us  oft  hail  legs  o'  lamb. 
And  did  nae  hain  her  mutton  ham  ; 
Then  aye  at  Yule  whene'er  we  came, 

A  braw  goofe-pye ; 
And  was  na  that  good  belly-baum  ? 

Nane  dare  deny. 

The  writer  lads  fow  well  may  mind  Jier, 
Furthy  was  fhe,  her  luck  defign'd  her 
Their  common  mither,  fure  nane  kinder 

Ever  brake  bread ; 
She  has  na  left  her  mak  behind  her. 

But  now  Ihe  's  dead. 

To  the  fma*  hours  we  aft  fat  ftill, 
Nick'd  round  our  toafts  and  fnifhing-mill ; 
Good  cakes  we  wanted  ne'er  at  will. 

The  beft  of  bread  ; 
Which  aften  coft  us  mony  a  gill 

To  Aikenhead  *. 


Could 


*  The  Nether-bow  porter,  to  whom  Lucky's  cuftomers 
were  often  obh'ged  for  opening  the  port  for  them,  when  they 
ftald  out  till  the  fmall  hours  after  midnight. 
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Could  our  faut  tears  like  Clyde  down  rin. 
And  had  we  cheeks  like  Corra's  Lin  *, 
That  a'  the  warld  might  hear  the  din 

Rair  frae  ilk  head  ; 
She  was  the  wale  of  a'  her  kin. 

But  now  fhe  's  dead. 

O  Lucky  Wood !  'tis  hard  to  bear 
The  lofs ;  but  oh !  we  maun  forbear : 
Yet  fall  thy  memory  be  dear 

While  blooms  a  tree  ; 
And  after-ages*  bairns  will  fpear 

'Bout  thee  and  me. 


EPITAPH. 

Beneath  this  fod 
Lies  Lucky  Wood, 

Whom  a'  men  might  put  faith  in  j 
Wha  was  na  fweer. 
While  fhe  winn'd  here. 

To  cram  our  wames  for  naithing. 


*  A  very  high  precipice  nigh  Lanerk,  over  which  the  river 
Clyde  falls,  making  a  great  noife,  which  is  heard  fome 
miles  off. 
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1721. 
AN  ELEGY 

ON     PATIE     BIRNIE, 

The  famous  fiddler  of  Kinghorn  ; 

Who  gart  the  b'eges  gawfF  and  girn  ay, 
Aft  till  the  cock  proclaim'd  the  morn. 

Tho'  baith  his  weeds  and  mirth  were  pirny  *  ; 
He  roos'd  thefe  things  were  langeft  worn, 

The  brown  ale  was  his  kirn  ay. 
And  faithfully  he  toom'd  his  horn. 

*'  And  then  befides  his  valiant  afts, 
*'  At  bridals  he  wan  many  placks." 

HAB.    SIMPSON. 

In  fonnet  flee  the  man  I  fing. 

His  rare  engine  in  rhyme  fiiall  ring, 

Wha  flaid  the  flick  out  o'er  the  ftring 

With  fic  an  art  j 
Wha  fang  fae  fweetly  to  the  fpring, 

And  rais'd  the  heart. 

Kinghorn 


*  When  a  piece  of  ftuff  is  wrought  unequally,  part  coarfe 
and  part  fine,  of  yarn  of  different  colours,  we  call  it  pirny,  from 
the  pirn,  or  little  hollow  reed,  which  holds  the  yarn  in  the  fhuttle. 
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Kinghorn  may  rue  the  ruefou  day 
That  lighted  Patie  to  his  clay, 
Wha  gart  the  hearty  billies  flay, 

And  fpend  their  cafli. 
To  fee  his  fnowt,  to  hear  him  play. 

And  gab  fae  gafh. 

When  ftrangers  landed  *,  wow  fae  thrang, 
Fuffin  and  peghing,  he  wad  gang. 
And  crave  their  pardon  that  fae  lang 

He  *d  been  a-coming ; 
Syne  his  bread-winner  out  he  'd  bang. 

And  fa*  to  buming. 

Your  honour's  father  t,  dead  and  gane. 
For  him  he  firfl:  wa*d  mak*  his  mane. 
But  foon  his  face  {  could  mak'  ye  fain. 


When 


*  It  was  his  cuilom  to  watch  when  ilrangers  went  into  a 
public  houfe,  and  attend  them ;  pretending  they  had  fent  for 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  get  iway  fooner  from  other  company. 

f  It  was  his  firfl  compliment  to  one,  though  he  had  perhaps 
never  feen  him  nor  any  of  his  predecefTors,  that  "  well  he  ken'd 
*'  his  honour's  father,  and  been  merry  with  him,  and  an  ex- 
"  cellent  good  fellow  he  was." 

J  Shewing  a  very  particular  comicalnefu  In  his  looks  and 
geftures,  laughing  and  groaning  at  the  fame  time.  He  pbys, 
fings,  and  breaks  in  with  fome  queer  tale  twice  or  thrice  e'er 
he  get  through  the  tune.  His  beard  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
divcrfion. 
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When  he  did  fough, 
"  O  wiltu,  wiltu  do  't  again  *  !" 
And  grain'd  and  leugh. 

This  fang  he  made  frae  his  ain  head  f , 

And  eke  "  The  auld  man's  mare  fhe  *s  dead, 

"  Tho'  peets  and  turfs  and  a  's  to  lead  :*' 

O  fye  upon  her  ! 
A  bonny  auld  thing  this  indeed. 

An  *t  like  your  honour. 

After  ilk  tune  he  took  a  fowp. 
And  bann'd  wi  birr  the  corky  cowp  J 
That  to  the  Papifts*  country  fcowp, 

To  lear  ha,  ha's, 
Frae  chiels  that  fmg  hap,  flap,  and  lowp, 

Wantin  the  b — s. 

That  beardlefs  capons  are  na  men, 
We  by  their  fozie  fprings  might  ken,. 
But  ours,  he  faid,  could  vigour  len' 

To  men  o'  weir, 
And  gar  them  flout  to  battle  flen' 

Withoutten  fear. 


How 


*  The  name  of  a  tune  he  played  upon  all  occafions. 

f  He  boafted  of  being  poet  as  well  as  mufician. 

:j:  Curfed  ftrongly  the  light-headed  fellows  who  run  to  Italy 
to  learn  foft  mufic 
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How  firfl  he  praftls'd  ye  fhall  hear  : — 

The  ham  pan  of  an  umquhile  mare 

He  ftrung,  and  ftrak  founds  faft  and  clear 

Out  o*  the  pow, 
Which  fir'd  his  faul,  and  gart  his  ear. 

With  gladnefs  glow. 

Sae  fome  auld-gabbet  poets  tell, 
Jove's  nimble  fon  and  leckie  fnell 
Made  the  firft  fiddle  of  a  fhell  *, 

On  which  Apollo 
With  meikle  pleafure  play'd  himfel 

Baith  jig  and  folo. 

0  Johny  Stocks  f,  what 's  come  o'  thee  ? 

1  *m  fure  thou  'It  break  thy  heart  and  die  5 
Thy  Birnie  gane,  thou  'It  never  be 

Nor  blyth,  nor  able 
To  fhake  thy  fhort  houghs  merrily 
Upon  a  table. 

How  pleafant  was  't  to  fee  thee  diddle 
And  dance  fae  finely  to  his  fiddle. 
With  nofe  forgainft  a  lafs's  middle. 

And 


*  Tuque  telludo,  refonare  fepteni 

Callida  nervis.  Hor. 

f  A  man  of  low  ftature,  but  very  broad  j   a  loving  friend 
of  his,  who  ufed  to  dance  to  his  mufic 
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And  brifkly  brag, 
With  cutty  fteps  to  ding  their  flriddle. 
And  gar  them  fag. 

He  catch'd  a  crifliy  webfter  loun 
At  runkling  o'  his  deary's  gown. 
And  wi'  a  rung  came  o'er  his  crown. 

For  being  there  ; 
But  flarker  Thrums  *  got  Patie  down. 

And  knooft  him  fair. 

Wae  worth  the  dog  !  he  maift  had  fell'd  him, 
Revengefu'  Pate  aft  greeri'd  to  geld  him. 
He  aw'd  amends,  and  that  he  tell'd  him, 

And  bann'd  to  do  't ; 
He  took  the  tid,  and  fairly  fell'd  him 

For  a  recruit. 

Pate  was  a  carle  of  canny  fenfe. 

And  wanted  ne'er  a  right  bein  fpence  f? 

And  laid  up  dollars  in  defence 

'Gainft  eild  and  gout  5 
Well  judging  gear  in  future  tenfe 

Could  fland  for  wit. 


Yet 


*  A  cant  name  for  a  weaver. 


f  Good  ftorc  of  provifion  j  the  fpence  being  a  little  apsrt- 
luent  for  meal,  flefh,  &c. 
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Yet  prudent  fouk  may  tak'  the  pet : 
Anes  thrawart  porter  *  wad  na  let 
Him  in  while  latter  meat  was  hett. 

He  gaw'd  fou  fair, 
Flang  in  his  fiddle  o'er  the  yett, 

Whilk  ne'er  did  mair. 

But  profit  may  arife  frae  lofs, 
Sae  Pate  got  comfort  by  his  crofs : 
Soon  as  he  wan  within  the  clofe, 

He  doufly  drew  in    . 
Mair  gear  frae  ilka  gentle  gofs 

Than  bought  a  new  ane. 

When  lying  bed-fafl:  fick  and  fair. 
To  parilh  pried  he  promised  fair. 
He  ne'er  wad  drink  fou  any  mair : 

But  hale  and  tight. 
He  prov'd  the  auld  man  to  a  hair, 

Strute  t  ilka  night. 

The  haly  dad  with  care  effays 
To  wile  him  frae  his  wanton  ways, 
And  tell'd  him  of  his  promife  twice  : 

Pate 


*  This  happened  in  the  duke  of  Rothes's  time.  His  Grace 
was  giving  an  entertainment,  and  Patrick  being  denied  entry  by 
the  fervants,  he,  cither  from  a  cunning  view  of  the  hicky  con- 
fequence,  or  in  a  paffion,  did  what  is  defcribed. 

f  Drunk. 
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Pate  anfwer'd  cliver, 
"  Wha  tents  what  people  raving  fays 
"  When  In  a  fever  ?'* 

At  Both  well  Brig  *  he  gade  to  fight ; 

But  being  wife  as  he  was  wight. 

He  thought  it  fhaw'd  a  faul  but  flight. 

Daftly  to  fland. 
And  let  gunpowder  wrang  his  fight. 

Or  fiddle  hand  : 

Right  pawkily  he  left  the  plain. 
Nor  o'er  his  flioulder  look'd  again. 
But  fcour'd  o'er  mofs  and  moor  amain, 

To  Rieky  ftraight. 
And  tald  how  mony  whigs  were  flain. 

Before  they  faught. 

Sae  I've  lamented  Patie's  end  ; 

But  left  your  grief  o'er  far  extend. 

Come  dight  your  cheeks,  ye'r  brows  unbend. 

And  lift  ye'r  head. 
For  to  a'  Briton  be  it  ken'd, 

He  is  not  dead. 


*  Upon  Clyde,  where  the  famous  battle  was  fought  in 
1679,  ^"^''  ^^c  determination  of  fome  kittle  points  :  but  I  dare 
not  afTert,  that  it  was  religion  carried  my  hero  to  the  field. 
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I721. 

CHRIST'S    KIRK    ON  THE    GREEN. 

IN    THREE    CANTOS. 

Kov(7*dEp  tr  vap»?u,  pjj  a^rmp  6av  syt,-, 

CANTO     I.* 

"  Wes  nevir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  fene 
Sic  danfing  nor  deray  f, 
Nouthir  at  Falkland  }  on  the  grene. 

Nor 


*  The  edition  of  the  firft  canto  is  here  printed  from  that  which 
is  given  in  "  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I."  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh 1783  ;  together  with  the  notes  of  the  ingenious  and 
learned  editor. 

f  Merriment,  riot,  diforder.  G.  D.  p.  35.  and  288. 
From  the  Fr.  dq-oyer. — From  the  fame  derivation  is  the  Scots 
word  royet,  or  royit,  fignifying  romping,  daft,  extravagant. 

J  One  of  the  royal  houfes,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Lomond  hills  in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  caftle  of  Falkland, 
a  noble  edifice,  was  habitable  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  though  now  in  ruins. 
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Nor  Peblllls  *  at  the  play ; 
As  wes  of  wowaris  f,  as  I  wene. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk  {  on  ane  day : 
Thair  came  out  Kitties  §,  wefhen  dene. 

In 


*  Or  Peebles  ;  the  head  town  of  the  county  of  Tweeddale, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed.  The  annual  games 
of  archery,  and  other  paftimes  at  Peebles,  were  of  very  ancient 
inftitution.  Our  poet,  king  James  I.,  is  faid  to  have  often  re- 
forted  to  that  annual  feftivity. 

f  Wooers,  fuitors. 

J  The  fcene  of  action  of  this  poem  is  traditionally  faid  to 
have  been  a  place  of  this  name,  within  the  parifh  of  Kinethmont, 
in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  near  Lefly,  called  the 
Garrioch.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  hill  of  Dunnideer, 
which  rifes  Hke  a  pyramid  in  the  midll  of  the  plain  of  Garrioch; 
on  the  top  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  faid  to  have  been 
a  hunting-feat  of  the  Scottifh  kings.  Allan  Ramfay  feems  to 
have  miftaken  the  above  fituation  for  Lefly  in  the  county  of 
Fife. 

§  Ruftic,  romping,  country  lafTes,  drefl  in  their  new  apparel. 
Bifhop  Gibfon's  edition  has  it, 

"  For  there  came  Kitty  waflien  clean, 
"  In  her  new  gown  of  grey,"  &c. 

which  is  fubflituting  the  proper  name  of  one  girl  (Kitty,  or 
Kattie)  in  place  of  the  general  epithet  given  to  the  whole 
countiy  laffes,  that  were  afTembled  on  this  occafion. 
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In  thair  new  kirtillis  of  gray, 

Full  gay, 
At  Chriftis  Kirk  of  the  grene  that  day. 

"  To  dans  thir  damyfellis  thame  dicht  *, 

Thir  lafles  licht  of  laitis  f, 
Thair  gluvis  war  of  the  raffel  rycht  J, 

Thair  fhune  war  of  the  Straitis  §, 
Thair  kirtillis  war  of  Lynkome  licht  ||, 

Weil  prefl:  with  mony  plaitis, 
Thay  war  fa  nyce  quhen  men  thame  nicht  ^, 

Thay  fquelit  lyke  ony  gaitis  s, 
Sa  loud. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,   &c. 

«  Of 


*  Drefled,  or  prepared  for  the  occafion,  G.  D.  p.  233.  395". 

f  The  context  plainly  requires  "  light-heeled  girls  :"  laitis 
literally  fignifies  joints  ;  probably  derived  from  the  Danlfh  led, 
a  joint,  a  knuckle.  See  Wolfe's  Dan.  Did.  in  vo.  Led.     G.  C. 

X  Probably  from  the  Saxon  ra,  or  rae,  a  roe-deer  ;  and  ffell, 
a  llcki. 

§  Probably  a  local  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  leather  at 
that  period. 

II  Gowns  or  petticoats  of  Lincoln  manufadure. 

5  "When  men  came  nigh  or  toyed  with  them. 

£  Shrieked  like  wild  goats. 

VOL.  I,  R 
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"  Of  all  thir  inadynis,  myld  as  meid, 

Wes  nane  fa  jympt  *  as  Gillie, 
As  ony  rofe  hir  rude  wes  reid  f, 

Hir  lyre  J  wes  lyke  the  lillie  : 
Fow  zeHow  7^\\ow  wes  hir  heid, 

Bot  fcho  of  lufe  wes  fillie  §  ; 
1  Hot  all  hir  kin  had  fworn  hir  deid  ||, 

Scho  wald  haif  bot  fweit  Willie 
Akme, 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Scho  fkornit  Jok,  and  fkrapit  at  him  J, 
And  murgeonit  him  e  with  mokkis. 
He  wald  haif  lufit  e,  fcho  wald  not  lat  him, 
For  all  his  zellow  lokkis. 

He 


*  Neat,  tight,  flender. 

■\-  Her  colour  or  complexion  was  red.     G.  D.  408. 

X  Her  ilciii,  bofom,  or  neck.     The  lyre,  or  lure,  in  vulgar 
fpeech,  is  the  bread  or  bofom. 

§  Seile,  fele,  in  our  old  language,  fignifies  happy.     G.  D. 
Alfo  fimple,  weak.     The  reader  may  take  it  in  either  fenfe. 

(I   Should  have  doomed  her  to  death. 

^  Scropit,  mocked  or  fcorned.     John  Knox's  Hift.  p.  93, 

I  Made  mouths  at,  or  ridiculed  him. 

6  Loved. 
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He  chereifl:  hir,  fcho  bad  gae  chat  him*, 
Scho  compt  him  not  twa  clokkis  f, 

Sa  fchamefully  his  fchort  goun  {  fet  him, 
His  lymis  wer  lyk  two  rokkis  §, 

Scho  faid. 
At  Chriflis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Tam  Lutar  wes  thair  menftral  meit, 
O  Lord,  as  he  could  lanfs  || ! 
He  playit  fa  fchrill,  and  fang  fa  fweit, 
Quhile  Toufy  tuke  a  tranfs  s, 

Auld 


*  Go  to  the  gallows.     G.  D.  239. 

f  She  reckoned  him  not  worth  two  clocks,  or  beetles. 

:}:  A,  fliort  cloak  or  gown  was  the  drefs  of  the  time,  and  con- 
tinued fo  till  the  Reftoration  in  1660. 

§  His  legs  were  like  two  rokkis,  or  diilaffs  ;  or,  according 
to  another  Scottifli  phrafe,  he  was  fpindle-fhanked. 

II  Skip.  G.  D.  297.  The  meaning,  as  appHcable  to  the 
minftrel,  is  explained  in  the  next  line,  *'  He  plaid  fa 
«  fchrill." 

5  A  hop  or  fliip.  From  Lat.  probably  of  tranfire,  to  go 
acrofs. 

R  2 
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Auld  LIghtfute  thair  he  did  forleit  *, 

And  counterfuttet  Franfs  f  ; 
He  ufed  himfelf  as  man  difcreit. 

And  up  tuke  Moreifs  danfs  J 
Full  loud, 

At  Chrlftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Then  Steven  cam  fteppand  in  with  flendis, 
Na  rynk  §  mycht  him  arreift  |j ; 
Platefute  he  bobit  up  with  bendis. 

For  Maid  he  maid  requieft. 
He  lap  J  quhill  he  lay  on  his  lendis, 
But  ryfand  he  wes  priefl, 

Quhill 


*  Forfake,  or  defert.  G.  D.  This  applies  to  Toufy  the 
dancer,  who  fcorned  to  dance,  like  auld  Lightfute,  after  the 
Scots  fafliion,  or  the  reel,  a  well-known  meafure. 

■f  Aped  to  dance  after  the  French  mode^ 

:|;  Morrlce  or  Moorifh  dances,  rather  of  flow  folemn  move- 
ment, performed  ufually  by  gypfies  after  the  Moorifli  manner. 

§  A  ring  formed  to  prevent  intiufion.  Rud,  Gloff.  G.  D. 
in  vo.  Renk.     G.  C 

II   Stay,  or  ft»p. 

S  No  Scotfman  but  knows  that  lap  is  the  perfe£l  of  the 
verb  to  leap.  The  obvious  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  is,  "  He  lap 
*'  and  capered  fo  high,  that  he  fell  at  Im  length." 
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Quhill  that  he  oifted  *  at  bayth  endis, 
For  honour  of  the  feifl 

That  day, 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

Syne  Robene  Roy  begouth  to  revell  f, 

And  Downy  till  him  druggit  {  ; 
*  Let  be/  quo  Jok,  and  caw'd  him  javell  §, 

And  be  the  taill  him  tuggit  ||, 
The  kenfy  cleikit  ^  to  the  cavell, 

Bot,  Lord,  than  how  they  luggit  f ! 
Thay  partit  manly  with  a  nevell  9, 

God  wait  gif  hair  was  ruggit 

Betwixt  thame 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

«  Ane 


*  "  Hofted,  or  coughed  at  baith  ends,  (i.e.  broke  wind,) 
**  in  honour  of  the  feall."  A  coarfe,  though  moll  humorous 
pidure  ! 

•f  Began  to  be  riotous. 

:|:  Dragged  Downy  towards  him. 

§  Javeller  ;  probably  a  troublefome  fellow. 

II   Pulled  him  by  the  tail  of  his  cloak. 

o  Snatched  up  :  a  common  Scots  phrafe.  Cavell,  or  gavell, 
probably  a  cudgel  or  rung.  ♦ 

£  Pulled  each  other  by  the  ears. 

G  A  blow  with  the  fift.  Moil  of  the  above  words,  being 
vulgar,  are  now  obfolete,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  gloflary. 
Their  meaning,  however,  may  eafily  be  conjedured. 

^3 
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"  Ane  bent  a  bow,  fic  flurt  *  coud  fleir  him  fj 

Grit  fkayth  wes  M  to  haif  Ikard  him  J, 
He  chefet  a  flane  as  did  afFeir  him  §, 

The  toder  faid  '  dirdum  dardum  || !' 
Throw  baith  the  cheikis  he  thocht  to  cheir  him  ^, 

Or  throw  the  erfs  heif  chard  him, 
Bot  be  ane  aikerbraid  it  cam  not  neir  him  ^ 

I  can  nocht  tell  quhat  marr*d  him, 
Thair, 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  With  that  a  freynd  of  his  cry'd,  '  fy !' 
And  up  ane  arrow  drew, 
He  forgit  ^  it  fa  furioufly. 

The 


*  Trouble,  difturbance,  vexation.     G.  D.  p.  41.  219.  19. 

•j-  Move,  or  provoke  him. 

:}:  It  would  have  been  dangerous,  or  attended  with  flcaith, 
to  have  flcared  or  hindered  him. 

§  He  choofed  an  arrow,  as  did  effeir,  belong  to,  or  was  fit 
for  his  purpofe. 

II  The  other,  in  great  fright,  bauled  out  *  dirdum  dardum!* 
— Confufion  !  blood  and  murder  ! 

5  Cheir,  and  chard,  are  obfolete  words.  We  may  conjefture 
their  meaning,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  pafTage — to  bore,  or  to 
pierce. 

i  The  humour  here  is  very  arch. 

G  Here  forgit  means,  '  He  drew  his  bow  with  great 
♦  fury.' 
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The  bow  In  flenderis  *  flew  ; 
Sa  wes  the  will  of  God,  trow  I, 

For  had  the  tre  bene  trew  f, 
Men  faid,  that  ken'd  his  archery. 

That  he  had  flane  J  enow 
That  day, 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

Ane  hafty  henfure  §,  callit  Hary, 
Quha  wes  ane  archer  heynd  ||, 

Tilt  up  5  a  taikle  withouten  tary. 
That  torment  fa  him  teynd  £ ; 


I  wait 


*  The  bow  flew  in  fplinters. 

■f  Had  the  tree,  or  wood,  been  found. 

:{;  i.  e.  That  he  would,  or  might  have  flain  many  a  one.  The 
old  Scots  frequently  ufe  the  pluperfeft  of  the  indicative,  iu 
place  of  the  imperfeft  of  the  fubjunftive. 

§  One  expert  at  thiowing  a  Hone,  by  fwlnging  the  arm 
downwards  by  the  fide  of  the  haunch :  to  bench,  to  throw  a 
ftone  in  the  above  manner,  in  place  of  fvvinging  the  arm  up- 
wards by  the  fide  of  the  head.      G.  C. 

II   Expert,  handy.     Rud.  Gloff.  G.  D. 

2  Fitted  up  without  delay  his  tackle,  his  bow  and  arrow. 

E  That  torment  or  vexation  fo  angered  him  ;  from  the 
old  Englifli  tene,  or  teen,  anger,  rage.  Rud.  G.  D- 
p.   57.    10. 

R  4 
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I  wait  not  quhider  his  hand  could  vary, 
Or  the  man  was  his  freynd, 

For  he  efchapit,  throw  michts  of  Mary  *, 
As  man  that  na  ill  meynd. 

But  gude. 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Then  Lowry,  as  ane  lyon,  lap. 
And  fone  a  flane  can  feddir  f. 


He 


*  Through  the  power  and  affiftance  of  St.  Mary. — A  com- 
mon faying. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  introduced  with  great  humour, 
and  happily  varied.  Toufie's  folemn  Morefco  ;  Steven's  entry, 
or  high  dance  ;  and  Platefute's  fandango  with  Mauld,  his 
downfall,  and  mifbehaviour,  are  all  highly  comic.  Again, 
the  awkwardnefs  of  the  bowmen,  (hewing  that  they  had  quite 
fallen  out  of  the  ufe  of  managing  the  bow,  is  fatirifed  in  the 
keenell  Ilrokes  of  irony.  The  ferious  afFedled  gravity  of  the 
poet,  particularly  in  his  arch  refleftion,  *  Such  vi^as  the  will  of 
*  Providence,'  &c.  are  fine  ironical  touches.  The  whole 
fhews  that  the  poet  was  mafter  of  every  fpecies  of  humour  and 
ridicule. 

Whether  he  takes  Cervantes'  ferious  air. 
Or  laughs  and  fhakes  in  Rabelais'  eafy  chair. 

Thefe  great  mafters  of  ridicule  lived  a  century  later  than 
king  James,  whofe  genuine  vein  of  humour  flows  full  and  entire 
from  his  own  native  genius.  Genius  is  confined  to  no  age 
nor  chme. 


\  And  foon  feathered  an  arrow. 
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He  hecht  *  to  perfs  him  at  the  pap, 

Theron  to  wed  j  a  weddir. 
He  hie  him  on  the  wame  J  a  wap. 

It  buft  lyk  ony  bledder  ; 
But  fua  his  fortune  wes  and  hap, 

His  doublit  wes  maid  of  ledder. 
And  faift  him 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  The  buff  fo  boifteroufly  abaift  §  him. 
That  he  to  the  eard  dufht  doun  ||, 


The 


•  He  eagerly  aimed  at  the  pap. 

f  To  pledge. — To  wad  a  wedder,  fcems  to  be  to  pledge  or 
wager  a  wedder.     Hence  a  wadfet,  or  land  given  in  pledge. 

It  may  be  conjefturedjthat  when  archery  was  in  vogue  among 
the  lairds  or  gentry,  it  would  be  a  common  paftime  to  (lioot  at 
butts  for  prizes  ;  and  that  a  flieep  or  wedder,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  dinner,  as  at  prefent,  might  be  the  common  prize  or 
wager.  The  i8th  aft  of  king  James  I.  firft  parliament,  alludes 
probably  to  fuch  a  cuftom.     It  enafts,  '  That  wha  ufes  not 

*  archery  on  the  appointed  holydays  for  fliooting,  the  laird  of 

*  the  land,  or  IherifF,  fall  raife  of  him  a  wedder.' 

X  A  well-known  Scots  phrafe  for  a  blow  on  the  belly ;  a 
ftroke  not  deadly,  making  a  found  Hke  that  made  on  a  blown-up 
bladder. 

§  Stunned,  amazed  him. 

II  Dafht,  (Engl.)     Fell  fuddenly  down. 
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The  uther  man  for  deid  then  left  him. 

And  fled  out  o'  the  toune  5 
The  wyves  cam  furth,  and  up  they  reft  him 

And  fand  lyfe  in  the  loune  f, 
Then  with  three  routis  J  up  they  reft  him, 

And  cur*d  him  of  his  foune 

Fra  hand  §  that  day. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

''  A  yaip  ||  young  man,  that  flude  him  neift, 
Lous*d  afi:'  a  fchott  with  yre. 


He 


*  Pulled  him  up.  I  fcarce  think  our  poet  would  have 
ufed  the  fame  words  in  the  fecond  verfe  after  this. 

•j-  The  rogue,  who  only  feigned  himfelf  in  a  fwoon. 

:|:  With  three  outcries,  they  raifed  him  up,  and  brought 
him  out  of  his  pretended  fwoon. 

§   Or  out  of  hand  ;  inllantly. 

The  1 2th  ftanza,  as  above,  I  have  fupplied  from  B.  Gibfon's 
edition  ;  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  genuine,  as  it  is  not  in  Bana- 
tyne's  MS.  However,  as  it  naturally  connects  with  the  for- 
mer ftanza,  and  the  fame  vein  of  humour  runs  through  it,  I  give 
it  to  the  reader.  A  few  of  the  words,  which  Gibfon  had  mo- 
dernized from  the  old  Scots  orthography,  I  have  reftored. 

II  Or  yaip  ;  eager,  ready,  alert.     G.  D. 
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He  ettlit  *  the  bern  f  in  at  the  breift, 

The  bolt  X  flew  ou*r  the  byre, 
Ane  cry'd  fy  !  he  had  flane  a  pried  § 

A  myle  beyond  ane  myre  ; 
Then  bow  and  bag  |1  fra  him  he  keift, 

And  fled  as  ferfs  as  fyre 

Of  flint, 

At  Chrillis  Kirk,  &c. 

«  With  forks  and  flails  thay  lent  grit  flappis, 
And  flang  togidder  lyk  friggis  ^, 

With 


*  He  tried  or  aimed  to  (hoot  the  lad  in  the  breaft. 

f  Bairn,  often  for  a  young  man,  as  in  G.  D.  439.  22. 

J:  Shaft,  or  arrow. 

§  The  worit  or  mod  atrocious  of  all  murders. 

11  The  quiver  which  held  his  arrows. 

Since  the  introduaion  of  fire  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  bow  in 
war  is  now  quite  laid  afide  ;  and,  even  as  an  exercife  of  fport, 
may  probably  be  foon  forgotten.  There  remains  ftiU  one. 
and  only  one,  fociety  in  Scotland  where  archery  is  kept  up, 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  which  always  did,  and  at 
prefent  can  boall  of  having  the  chief  of  the  Scottiih  nobility 
and  gentry  inrolled  amongfl  its  members.  Long  may  this 
ancient  inftitution  flourifli ;  and  the  manly  exercife  of  the  bow, 
the  care  of  fo  gallant  a  monarch  as  James  I.,  be  preferved  and 
tranfmitted  down  to  lateft  pofterity  ! 

S  Freik  is  a  foolifh  fellow.     Rud.  GlofT.    G.  D.— G.  C. 
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With  bougars  of  barnis  *  thay  beft  blew  kappis, 

Quhyle  thay  of  bernis  maid  briggis  f  ; 
The  reird  J  rais  rudely  with  the  rapps, 

Quhen  rungis  §  wer  layd  on  riggis, 
The  wyffis  cam  furth  with  cryis  and  clappis, 

'  Lo,  quhair  my  lyking  ligs  1|  !* 
Quo  thay. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Thay  gyrnit  and  lait  ^  gird  with  grainis. 
Ilk  goflip  uder  grievit  % 
Sum  ftrak  with  ftings,  fum  gatherit  flainis. 

Sum  fled  and  ill  mifchevit  S ; 
The  menftral  wan  within  twa  wainis, 

That 


*   Rafters  of  barns  dang  aff  blue  caps. 

f  Made  bridges  or  flepping-flones  (according  to  the  Scots 
phrafe)  of  the  herns,  or  lads  that  fell  down. 

J  The  reird,  or  noife. 

§  Were  laid  acrofs  their  backs,  or  riggings. 

I!   Lo,  where  my  love  lies  ! 

S  Let  drive,  or  gave  a  llroke.  G.  D.     From  the  A.  Saxon 
gcrd,  to  llrikc  with  a  rod  or  flick. 

£  Companion,  grieved  or  hurt  his  neighbour. 
G  Sore  hurt,  or  bruifed. 
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That  day  full  weil  he  previt  *, 
For  he  cam  hame  with  unbirft  bainis  f, 
Quhair  fechtarls  J  wer  mifchievit 

For  evir. 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

«  Heich  Hutchon  with  a  hiffil  ryfs  §, 
To  red  1|  can  throw  them  rummill. 
He  muddlit  5  thame  doun  lyk  ony  myfs. 

He  wes  na  baity  bummil  ? ; 
Thoch  he  wes  wight  0,  he  wes  nocht  wyfs 
With  fic  jangleurs  to  jummil. 

For 


*  i.  e.  Proved  hlmfclf  a  cautious  man,  that  kept  himfelf  out 
of  the  fray. 

•j-  Unbruifed  bones. 

:|:  Fighters. 

§  A  hazel  rung  or  fapling.  Ryce  fignlfies  young,  or 
branch-wood- 

II  To  fcparate  or  part  the  combatants,  he  rumbled  or  ru{hed 
through  them. 

a  Overturned,  drove  them  down  like  mice  before  him. 
£  A  humbler  or  bungler  of  any  piece  of  work. 

e  He  was  not  wife  to  interfere  with  fuch  janglers,  although 
he  was  flrong. 
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For  fra  his  thowme  thay  dang  a  Iklyfs, 
Quhile  he  cryed  '  Barlafummil  *, 

'  I  am  llane,' 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Quhen  that  he  faw  his  blude  fa  reid. 

To  fle  might  na  man  let  f  him. 
He  weind  J  it  bene  for  auld  done  feid. 

He  thocht  ane  cryed,  '  Haif  at  him  !* 
He  gart  his  feit  defend  his  heid  §, 

The  far  fairer  it  fet  him, 
Quhyle  he  wes  pafl  out  of  all  pleid  |1, 

He  fuld  bene  fwift  ^  that  gat  him 
Throw  fpeid. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 


The 


*  A  Scots  phrafe.  In  ufe  among  boys  at  their  fports,  for  a 
flop  or  cefTation.  When  one  trips  or  ftumbles,  they  cr}'  barlej 
probably  from  the  Fr.  word  parler,  and  fuinle  a  fall.     G.  D. 

-{•  Stop,  hinder. 

■^  He  thought  or  Imagined  It  done  In  retaliation  of  fomc 
former  feid,  offence,  or  ill  will. 

§  It  fet  or  became  him  better  to  take  to  his  heels  than  to 
fight.     The  humour  here  is  extremely  arch. 

II   Out  of  all  challenge  or  oppofitlon.     G-  D.  1 1 1  ■ 

S  He  would  have  been  fwift  of  foot  that  could  have  laid  hold 
of  him. 
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"  The  town  foutar  in  grief  was  bowdin  * 

His  wyfe  hang  f  in  his  waift. 
His  body  wes  with  blud  all  browdin  J, 

He  grainit  lyk  ony  gaifl; ; 
Hir  glitterand  hair  that  wes  full  gowdin, 

Sa  hard  in  lufe  him  laid  §, 
That  for  hir  fake  he  wes  na  yowdin  ||, 

Seven  myle  that  he  wes  chaift. 
And  mair. 

At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  The  miliar  wes  of  manly  mak, 

To  meit  him  wes  na  mowis  ^, 

Thai  durft  not  ten  cum  him  to  tak, 

Sa  nowitit  ^  he  thair  powis  ; 

The  bufchment  haill  9  about  him  brak, 

And  bickert  him  with  bows, 

Syn 

*  Full  of,  or  fvvelled  with  rage.     Rud.  GlofT.     G.  Dough 
in  vo.  Bodnyt. 

f  Hung  at,  or  clung  to  his  waift. 

j:  Befmeared  or  embroidered. 

§  Laced. 

II  Yolden,  or  yulding,  in  Tyrvvhit's  Gloff.  Chan.     G.  C, 

i  No  fport,  or  jeft. 

J  He  fo  annoyed  their  heads.    Rud.  GlofT.    G.  D.  vo.  Noy. 

e  The    whole  body   lay  in   ambufh,    and   broke   forth  on 
him.     G.  D. 
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Syn  traytourly  behind  his  back 
They  hewit  him  on  the  howife  *^ 

Behind, 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

*'  Twa  that  wer  herdfmen  of  the  herd. 

Ran  upon  udderis  lyk  rammis. 
Than  foUowit  feymen  f  richt  unaffeird. 

Bet  on  with  barrow  trammis, 
But  quhair  thair  gobbis  wer  ungeird  J, 

Thay  gat  upon  the  gammis§, 
Quhyle  bludy  berkit  wes  thair  baird. 

As  thay  had  worriet  lammis 
Maift  lyk. 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

*'  The  wyves  kefl:  up  a  hideous  yell. 
When  all  thir  younkeris  yokkit, 
Als  ferfs  as  ony  fyre  flaughts  |{  fell, 
Freiks  ^  to  the  field  thay  flokit ; 


The 


*  On  the  howis,  or  houghs. 

f  Unhappy,  mifchievous.  G.  D. — Foolifh.  Skene. 

:{:  When  their  cheeks  or  gabs  were  bare  or  undefended. 

§  They  got  upon  the  gammis,  or  gums. 

II  Flafhes  of  lightning. 

^  Light-headed,   freakifh,   forward  fellows.      Rud.  GlofT- 
G.  Doug. 
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The  carlis  with  clubbls  cou*d  udlr  quell, 
Quhyle  blude  at  breiftis  out  bokkit  *, 

Sa  rudely  rang  the  common  bell, 
Quhyll  all  the  fteipIU  rokit  f 
For  reid  {, 
At  Chriftis  Kirk,  &c. 

Quhyn  thay  had  berit  §  lyk  baitit  bulHs, 

And  branewod  II  brynt  in  bails  J, 
Thay  wer  als  meik  as  ony  mulis 

That  mangit  wer  with  mailis  e  ; 
For  faintnefs  tha  forfochtin  fulis  9 

Fell  doun  lyk  flauchtir  failis  |, 

And 


*  Vomited.  f  Shook. 

:j:  Or  rade,  warfare.     Hence  the  "  raid  of  Ruthven ;"  the 
"  raid  of  the  Reid-fquair  ;"  fkirmiflies  or  fcuffles. 

§  Perhaps  bearded  or  baited  each  other  like  billls. 

II   Or  diflempered  in  their  brains. 

^  In  flames:  — the  phrafe  feems  now  quite  obfolete.      Rud. 
GlofT.  G.  Doug.  vo.  Bele.      G.  C. 

i  Meek  as  mules  that   are  tired,  and  manged  or  galled  with 
mails,  or  heavy  burdens. 

9  Thefe  fools  that  had  tired  themfelves  with  fighting. 

I  Or  turfs  call  with  a  fpade  well  known  in  Scotland,  called 
the  flauchter-fpade. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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And  frefch  men  cam  in  and  hail'd  the  dulis*, 
And  dang  tham  doun  in  dailis  f 

Bedene  {, 
At  Chriflis  Kirk,  &c. 

"  Quhen  all  wes  done,  Dik  with  ane  aix 

Cam  furth  to  fell  a  fuddir  §, 
Quod  he,  '  Quhair  ar  yon  hangit  fmaix  jj, 

'  Rycht  now  wald  flane  my  bruder :' 
His  wyf  bad  him  ga  hame,  Gib  glaiks  «, 

And  fa  did  Meg  his  muder; 
He  turnit  and  gaif  them  bayth  thair  paikis  e, 

For  he  durft  ding  nane  udir, 
For  feir, 

At  Chriflis  Kirk  of  the  grene  that  day." 


*  A  well-known  phrafe  at  foot-ball :  when  the  ball  touches 
the  goal  or  mark,  the  winner  calls  out '  Hail !'  or  it  has  hailed 
the  dule  or  dail. 

■j-  Dang  them  down  in  heaps. 

:j:  Or  bedeen,  inftantly,  out  of  hand. 

$  A  load  or  heap.  Perhaps  from  fouth,  a  vulgar  Scots 
v9ord  for  plenty,  or  many  in  n'.unber. 

II  This  epithet  is  now  obfolete. 

oi  Light-headed,  foolifh  braggadochio. 

£  For  which  he  gave  the  women  their  paiks,  or  a  threaten- 
ing fcold,  which  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  blows  j  as  he 
durft  not  ding  or  encounter  any  others. 
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CANTO     II.* 

But  there  had  been  mair  blood  and  Ikaith, 

Sair  harfhip  and  great  fpulie. 
And  mony  a  ane  had  gotten  his  death 

By  this  unfonfie  tooly, 
But  that  the  bauld  good-wife  of  Baith, 

Arm'd  wi'  a  great  kail  gully. 

Came 


*  The  king  having  painted  the  ruftic  fquabble,  with  an  un- 
common fpiiit,  in  a  mod  ludicrous  manner,  in  a  flanza  of  verfe 
the  moft  difficult  to  keep  the  fenfe  complete,  aa  he  has  done, 
without  being  forced  to  bring  in  words  for  crambo's  fake,  where 
they  return  fo  frequently  ;  I  have  prefumed  to  imitate  his 
majefty,  in  continuing  the  laughable  fcene.  Ambitious  to  imitate 
fo  great  an  original,  I  put  a  ilop  to  the  war,  called  a  congrefs,  and 
made  them  fign  a  peace,  that  the  world  might  have  their  pifture 
in  the  more  agreeable  hours  of  drinking,  dancing,  and  fuiging. — 
The  following  cantos  were  written,  the  one  in  1 7 15,  the  other  in 
1718;  about  300  years  after  the  firft.  Let  no  worthy  poet 
defpair  of  immortality  ;  good  fenfe  will  be  always  the  fame, 
in  fpitc  of  the  revolutions  of  fafliion,  and  the  change  of 
language. 

'       S  2 
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Came  belly  flaught  *,  and  loot  an  aith, 
She'd  gar  them  a'  be  hooly  f 

Fou  fafl:  that  day. 

Blyth  to  win  afF  fae  wi'  hale  banes, 

Tho'  mony  had  clow*r*d  pows  ; 
And  draggl'd  fae  'mang  muck  and  flanes, 

They  look'd  like  wirrykows  : 
Quoth  fome,  who  maift  had  tint  their  aynds, 

"  Let  *s  fee  how  a'  bowls  rows  :|: : 
"  And  quat  their  brulziement  at  anes, 

"  Yon  gully  is  nae  mows, 

"  Forfooth  this  day." 

Quoth  Hutchon§ ,  "  I  am  well  content, 

"  I  think  we  may  do  war  ; 
"  'Till  this  time  tomond  I  'fe  indent 

"  Our  claiths  of  dirt  will  fa'r ; 
"  Wi*  nevels  I  'm  amaifl  fawn  faint, 

"  My  chafts  are  dung  a  char." 
Then  took  his  bonnet  to  the  bent. 

And  dadit  aff  the  glar, 

Fou  clean  that  day. 


Tarn 


*  Game  in  great  hafte,  as  it  were  flying  full  upon  them  with 
hei  arms  full  fpread,  as  a  falcon  with  expanded  wings  comes 
foufling  upon  her  prey.  -f  Defift  immediately. 

:j:  A.  bowling-green  .phrafe,  commonly  ufed  when  people 
ivould  examine  any  affair  that  is  a  little  ravelled. 

§  Vide  Canto  I.  He  is  brave,  and  the  firll  man  for  an  ho- 
nourable peace. 
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Tarn  Taylor  *,  wha  in  time  of  battle, 

Lay  as  gin  fome  had  fell'd  him, 
Gat  up  now  wi'  an  unco  rattle. 

As  nane  there  durfl:  a  quell'd  him  : 
Bauld  Befs  flew  till  him  wi'  a  brattle, 

And  fpite  of  his  teeth  held  him 
Clofs  by  the  cralg,  and  with  her  fatal 

Knife  fliored  (lie  would  geld  him, 
For  peace  that  day. 

Syne  a'  wi*  ae  confent  fhook  hands. 

As  they  flood  in  a  ring  ; 
Some  red  their  hair,  fome  fet  their  bands. 

Some  did  their  fark-tails  wring  ; 
Then  for  a  hap  to  fhaw  their  brands, 

They  did  their  minftrel  bring, 
Where  clever  houghs  like  willi  wands. 

At  ilka  blythfome  fpring, 

Lap  high  that  day. 

Claud  Peky  was  na  very  blate. 
He  flood  nae  lang  a  dreigh  ; 

For  by  the  wame  he  gripped  Kate, 
And  gar'd  her  gi'e  a  fkreigh  : 
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Had 


*  Vide  Canto  I.     He  is  a  coward,  but  would  appear  valiant 
when  he  finds  the  reft  in  peace. 
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"  Had  aff,"  quoth  fhe,  "  ye  filthy  Hate, 

"  Ye  ftink  o'  leeks,  O  feigh ! 
"  Let  gae  my  hands,  I  fay,  be  quait ;" 

And  vow  gin  Ihe  was  fkeigh 

And  mim  that  day. 

Now  fettled  goffies  fat,  and  keen 

Did  for  frefh  bickers  birle  *  ; 
While  the  young  fwankles  on  the  green 

Took  round  a  merry  tirle  : 
Meg  Wallet  wi'  her  pinky  een 

Gart  Lawrie's  heart-ftrings  dirle  ; 
And  fouk  wad  threap,  that  fhe  did  green 

For  what  wad  gar  her  fkirle 

And  fkreigh  fome  day. 

The  manly  miller,  hafFand  hafFj, 

Came  out  to  fhaw  good  will, 
Flang  by  his  mittens  and  his  ftaff, 

Cry*d,  "  Gi  e  me  Paty's  Mill  :'* 
He  lap  bawk-hight  J,  and  cry'd,  "  Had  afF," 

They  rees*d  him  that  had  fkill ; 
"  He  wad  do  't  better,"  quoth  a  cawlF, 

"  Had  he  another  gill 

"  Ofufquebay." 

Furth 


*  Contributed  for  frefh  bottles.  f  Half  fuddled. 

:{.  So  high  as  his  head  could  ftrike  the  loft,  or  joining  of  the 
couples. 
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Furth  ftarted  neift  a  penfy  blade, 

And  out  a  maiden  took, 
They  faid  that  he  was  Falkland  bred  *, 

And  danced  by  the  book  j 
A  fouple  taylor  to  his  trade. 

And  when  their  hands  he  fhook, 
Ga'e  them  what  he  got  frae  his  dad. 

Videlicet,  the  yuke. 

To  claw  that  day. 

When  a'  cryM  out  he  did  fae  weel. 

He  Meg  and  Befs  did  call  up  ; 
The  laffes  babb'd  about  the  reel, 

Gar'd  a*  their  hurdies  wallop. 
And  fwat  like  pownies  when  they  fpeel 

Up  braes,  or  when  they  gallop. 
But  a  thrawn  knublock  hit  his  heel. 

And  wives  had  him  to  haul  up, 

Haff  fell'd  that  day. 

But  mony  a  pawky  look  and  tale 

Gaed  round  when  glowming  hous'd  them  f. 
The  oftler  wife  brought  ben  good  ale, 

And  bad  the  laffes  rouze  them: 

"  Up 

*  He  had   been  a  journeyman   to  the  king's  taylor,  and 
had  fcen  court  dancing. 

f  Twilight  brought  them  into  the  houfe. 
S4 
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"  Up  wi'  them  lads,  and  I  'fe  be  bail 
"  They  '11  loo  ye  and  ye  touze  them  :*' 

Quoth  gawfie,  "  This  will  never  fail 
"  Wi*  them  that  this  gate  wooes  them, 
"  On  fic  a  day." 

Syne  ftools  and  forms  were  drawn  afide, 

And  up  raife  Willy  Dadle, 
A  fhort-hought  man,  but  fou  o*  pride. 

He  faid  the  fidler  plaid  ill : 
"  Let  's  hae  the  pipes,'*  quoth  he,  "  befide  j' 

Quoth  a%  "  That  is  nae  faid  ill." 
He  fits  the  floor  fyne  wi'  the  bride. 

To  Cuttymun  *  and  Treeladle, 

Thick,  thick,  that  day. 

In  the  mean  time  in  came  the  laird. 

And  by  fome  right  did  claim 
To  kifs  and  dance  wi'  Maufie  Aird, 

A  dink  and  dortie  dame  : 
But  O  poor  Maufe  was  aff  her  guard. 

For  back  gate  frae  her  wame, 
Beckin  (he  loot  a  fearfu'  raird. 

That  gart  her  think  great  Ihame, 
And  blufh  that  day. 


Auld 


*  A  tunc  that  goes  very  quick. 
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Auld  Steen  led  out  Maggy  Forfyth, 

He  was  her  ain  good  brither  ; 
And  ilka  ane  was  unco  blyth, 

To  fee  auld  fouk  fae  clever. 
Quoth  Jock,  wi*  laughing  like  to  rive, 

"  What  think  ye  o*  my  mither  ? 
"  Were  my  dad  dead,  let  me  ne*er  thrive 

"  But  fhe  wad  get  anither 

"  Goodman  this  day." 

Tam  Lutter  had  a  muckle  difli, 

And  betwixt  ilka  tune. 
He  laid  his  lugs  in  't  like  a  fifh, 

And  fuckt  till  it  was  done : 
His  bags  were  liquor'd  to  his  wifh. 

His  face  was  like  a  moon  *  ; 
But  he  could  get  nae  place  to  pifh 

In,  but  his  ain  twa  fhoon. 

For  thrang  that  day. 

The  letter  gae  of  haly  rhime  f. 

Sat  up  at  the  board-head, 
And  a*  he  faid  was  thought  a  crime 

To  contradict  indeed  : 

For 


*    Round,    full,   and  {hining.     When  one  is  flaring  full  of 
drink,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  face  like  a  full  moon. 

f  The  reader,  or  church  precenter,  who  lets  go,  i.  e.  gives 
out  the  tune  to  be  fung  by  the  reft  of  the  congregation. 
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For  in  dark  lear  he  was  right  prime. 
And  cou'd  baith  write  and  read  *, 

And  drank  fae  firm  till  ne'er  a  ftyme 
He  could  keek  on  a  bead  f 

Or  book  that  day. 

When  he  was  ftrute,  twa  fturdy  chiels. 

Be  's  oxter  and  be  's  coller. 
Help  up  frae  cowping  o*  the  creels  J 

The  liquid  logic  fcholar. 
When  he  came  hame  his  wife  did  reel, 

And  rampage  in  her  choler, 
With  that  he  brake  the  fpinning-wheel. 

That  coft  a  good  rix-dolhr 

And  mair,  fome  fay. 

Near  bed-time  now,  ilk  weary  wight 
Was  gaunting  for  his  reft  ; 

For  fome  were  like  to  tine  their  fight, 
Wi'  fleep  and  drinking  ftreft. 

But  ithers  that  were  ftomach-tight, 
Cry'd  out,  "  It  was  nae  beft 


To 


*  A  raiity  in  thofe  days. 

f  He  could  not  count  his  beads,  after  the  Roman  Catholic 
manner,  which  was  the  rehgion  then  in  fafliion. 

X  From  turning  topfy-turvy. 
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"  To  leave  a  fupper  that  was  dight 
,  "  To  brownies  *,  or  a  ghaift, 

"  To  eat  or  day." 

On  whomelt  tubs  lay  twa  lang  dails, 

On  them  flood  mony  a  goan. 
Some  fillM  wi'  brachan,  fotne  wi'  kail, 

And  milk  het  frae  the  loan. 
Of  daintiths  they  had  routh  and  wale. 

Of  which  they  were  right  fon  ; 
But  naithing  wad  gae  down  but  ale 

Wi*  drunken  Donald  Don, 

The  fmith,  that  day. 

Twa  times  aught  bannocks  in  a  heap. 

And  twa  good  junts  of  beef, 
Wi*  hind  and  fore  fpaul  of  a  fheep. 

Drew  whittles  frae  ilk  fheath  : 
Wi'  gravie  a*  their  beards  did  dreep, 

They  kempit  wi'  their  teeth  ; 

A  keb- 


*  Many  whimfical  ftories  are  handed  down  to  us,  by  old 
women,  of  thefe  browqies :  they  tell  us,  they  were  a  kind  of 
drudging  fpirits,  who  appeared  in  the  fliape  of  rough  men, 
would  have  lain  familiarly  by  the  fire  all  night,  threflied  in  the 
barn,  brought  a  midwife  at  a  time,  and  done  many  fuch  kind 
offices  :  but  none  of  them  have  been  feen  in  Scotland,  fince  the 
Reformation,  as  faith  the  wife  John  Brown. 
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A  kebbuck  fyn  that  maifl  could  creep 
Its  lane  pat  on  the  fheaf  *, 

In  (tons  that  day. 

The  bride  was  now  laid  in  her  bed. 

Her  left  leg  ho  was  flung  f  ; 
And  Geordie  Gib  was  fidgen  glad, 

Becaufe  it  hit  Jean  Gunn  : 
She  was  his  jo,  and  aft  had  faid, 

"  Fy,  Geordie,  had  your  tongue, 
*'  Ye's  ne'er  get  me  to  be  your  bride  :'* 

But  chang'd  her  mind  when  bung. 
That  very  day. 

Tehee  1 1  quoth  Touzie,  when  (he  faw 

The  cathel  coming  ben ; 
It  pyping  het  ged  round  them  a' ; 

The  bride  file  made  a  fen. 
To  fit  in  wylicoat  fae  braw. 

Upon  her  nether  en  j 


Her 


*   A  cheefe  full  of  crawling  mites  crowned  the  feaft. 

f  The  praftice  of  throwing  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride's 
flocking  when  they  are  going  to  bed,  is  well  known  :  the  perfou 
whom  it  lights  on  is  to  be  next  married  of  the  company. 

-^  An  interjeftion  of  laughter. 
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Her  lad  like  ony  cock  did  craw, 
That  meets  a  clockin  hen  *, 

And  blyth  were  they. 

The  fouter,  miller,  fmith,  and  Dick, 

Lawrie,  and  Hutchon  bauld, 
Carles  that  keep  nae  very  ftri6t 

Be  hours,  tho'  they  were  auld: 
Nor  cou'd  they  e'er  leave  alF  that  trick ; 

But  whare  good  ale  was  fald, 
They  drank  a'  night,  e*en  tho'  auld  nick 

Should  tempt  their  wives  to  fcald 

Them  for  't  nieft  day. 

Was  ne'er  in  Scotland  heard  or  feen 

Sic  banqueting  and  drinkin. 
Sic  revelling  and  battles  keen. 

Sic  dancing  and  fic  jinkin. 
And  unco  wark  that  fell  at  e'en. 

Whan  lafles  were  haff  winkin. 
They  loft  their  feet  and  baith  their  een, 

And  maidenheads  gaed  linkin 
Aff  a'  that  day. 

*  A  hatching  hen. 
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1718. 
CANTO      III.* 

Now  frae  th'  eaft  nook  of  Fife  f  the  dawn 

Speel'd  weftlines  up  the  lift. 
Carles  wha  heard  the  cock  had  craw'n, 

Begoud  to  rax  and  rift ; 
And  greedy  wives  wi*  girning  thrawn, 

Cry'd  lafTes  up  to  thrift ; 
Dogs  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand 

Bang'd  to  their  breeks  like  drift, 
Be  break  of  day. 

But 


*  Curious  to  know  how  my  bridal  folks  would  look  next 
day  after  the  marriage,  I  attempted  this  third  Canto,  which 
opens  with  a  defcription  of  the  morning  ;  then  the  friends 
come  and  prefent  their  gifts  to  the  neiv-married  couple  ;  a  view 
is  taken  of  one  girl  (Kirfh)  who  had  come  fairly  off,  and  of 
Maufe  who  had  Humbled  with  the  laird  ;  next  a  fcene  of  drink- 
ing is  reprefented,  and  the  young  good-man  is  creeled ;  then 
the  character  of  the  fmith's  ill-natured  fhrew  is  drawn,  which 
leads  in  the  defcription  of  riding  the  Hang ;  next  Maggy 
Murdy  has  an  exemplary  charafter  of  a  good  wife  wife  ;  deep 
drinking  and  bloodlefs  quarrels  make  an  end  of  an  old  tale. 

-j-  Where  day  muft  break  upon  my  company,  if,  as  I  have 
obfervcd,  the  fcene  is  at  Lefly  church. — The  faft  is,  that 
Ramfay  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  the  fcene  lay  near  Lefly 
in  Fife,  inftead  of  Lefly  in  Abevdeenflu're.       G-  C 
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But  fome  who  had  been  fou  yeftreen. 

Sic  as  the  letter-gae. 
Air  up  had  nae  will  to  be  feen, 

Grudgin  their  groat  to  pay  *. 
But  what  aft  frifled  's  no  forgeen, 

When  fouk  has  nought  to  fay  ; 
Yet  fweer  were  they  to  rake  their  een  f  ; 

Sic  dizzy  heads  had  they. 

And  het  that  day. 

Be  that  time  it  was  fair  foor  days  J, 

As  fou  's  the  houfe  could  pang, 
To  fee  the  young  fouk  ere  they  raife, 

Goflips  came  in  ding  dang, 
And  wi'  a  fofs  aboon  the  claiths  §, 

Ilk  ane  their  gifts  down  flang : 
Twa  toop-horn-fpoons  down  Maggy  lays, 

Baith  muckle  rnowM  and  lang. 
For  kale  or  whey. 

Her 


*  Payment  of  the  drunken  groat  is  very  peremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  common  people  next  morning  ;  but  if  they 
frankly  confcfs  the  debt  due,  they  are  pafTed  for  two  pence. 

f   Rub  open  their  eyes.  %   Broad  day-light. 

§  They  commonly  throw  their  gifts  of  houfehold  furniture 
?.bove  the  bed-clothes  where  the  young  folks  are  lying. 
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Her  aunt  a  pair  of  tangs  fufh  in. 

Right  bauM  fhe  fpake  and  fpruce  ; 
"  Gin  your  goodman  fhall  make  a  din, 

"  And  gabble  like  a  goofe, 
"  Shorin  whan  fou  to  fkelp  ye're  Ikin, 

"  Thir  tangs  may  be  of  ufe  ; 
"  Lay  them  enlang  his  pow  or  fhin, 

"  Wha  wins  fyn  may  make  roofe, 

"  Between  you  twa." 

Auld  Beffie  in  her  red  coat  braw. 

Came  wi*  her  ain  oe  Nanny, 
An  odd-like  wife,  they  faid,  that  faw 

A  moupin  runckled  granny  : 
She  fley'd  the  kimmers  ane  and  a'. 

Word  gae'd  fhe  was  na  kanny  *, 
Nor  wad  they  let  Lucky  awa, 

'Till  flie  was  fou  wi'  branny. 

Like  mony  mae. 

Steen,  frefh  and  faftin  'mang  the  reft, 
Came  in  to  get  his  morning, 

Speer'd  gin  the  bride  had  tane  the  teft  f , 
And  how  fhe  loo*d  her  corning  ? 


She 


*   It  was  reported  fhe  was  a  witch. 

t  I  do  not  mean  an  oath  of  that  name  we  all  have  heard  of. 
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She  leugh  as  fhe  had  fan  a  neft. 

Said,  "  Let  a  be  ye  r  fcorning." 
Quoth  Roger,  "  Fegs,  T  *ve  done  my  beft, 

"  To  ge  'er  a  charge  of  horning  *, 
"  As  well 's  I  may," 

Kind  Kirfh  was  there,  a  kanty  lafs. 

Black  ey'd,  black  hair'd,  and  bonny  j 
Right  well  red  up  and  jimp  fhe  was. 

And  wooers  had  fow  moriy  : 
I  wat  na  how  it  came  to  pal's. 

She  cudled  in  wi*  Jonnie, 
And  tumbling  wi'  him  on  the  grafs. 

Dang  a*  her  cockernonny 

A  jee  that  day. 

But  Maufe  begrutten  was  and  bleer'd, 

Look*d  thowlefs,  dowf,  and  fleepy  ; 
Auld  Maggy  ken*d  the  wyte,  and  fneer'd, 

Caw*d  her  a  poor  daft  heepy  : 
"  It  *s  a  wife  wife  that  kens  her  weird, 

"  What  tho'  ye  mount  the  creepy  f  j 
•'  There  a  good  leflbn  may  be  learn'd, 

*'  And  what  the  war  will  ye  be 

«  To  ftand  a  day  ? 

"  Or 


*  Is  a  writ  in  the  Scottifh  law,  charging  the  debtor  to  make 
payment,  on  pain  of  rebelHon. — N.  B.  It  may  be  left  in  the 
lock-hole,  if  the  doors  be  fhut.  f  The  ftool  of  repentance. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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"  Or  bairns  can  read,  they  firft  maun  fpell, 

"  I  learn'd  this  frae  my  mammy, 
"  And  coofi:  a  legen  girth  *  myfel, 

"  Lang  or  I  married  Tammie  : 
"  I  'fe  warrand  ye  have  a'  heard  tell, 

"  Of  bonny  Andrew  Lammy, 
*'  Stiffly  in  loove  wi'  me  he  fell, 

"  As  foon  as  e'er  he  faw  me — 

"  That  was  a  day  !" 

Het  drink,  frefh  butter'd  caiks,  and  cheefe, 

That  held  their  hearts  aboon, 
Wi'  clafhes,  mingled  aft  wi'  lies, 

Drave  aff  the  hale  forenoon  : 
But,  after  dinner,  an  ye  pleafe. 

To  weary  not  o'er  foon. 
We,  down  to  e'ening  edge  wi'  eafe, 

Shall  loup,  and  fee  what  's  done 
r  the  doup  o'  day. 

Now  what  the  friends  wad  fain  been  at, 
They  that  were  right  true  blue  : 

Was  e'en  to  get  their  wyfons  wat, 
And  fill  you»g  Roger  fou  f  : 


But 


*  Like  a  tub  that  lofes  one  of  its  bottom  hoops. 

-j-  It  is  a  cuftom  for  the  friends  to  endeavour,  the  next  day- 
after  the  wedding,  to  make  the  new-married  man  as  drunk  as 
pofilble. 
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But  the  bauld  billy  took  his  maut, 

And  was  right  ftiff  to  bow  ; 
He  fairly  gae  them  tit  for  tat. 

And  fcour'd  afF  healths  anew. 

Clean  out  that  day. 

A  creel  bout  fou  of  muckle  (leins  * 

They  clinked  on  his  back, 
To  try  the  pith  o'  his  rigg  and  reins, 

They  gart  him  cadge  this  pack. 
Now  as  a  fign  he  had  tane  pains. 

His  young  wife  was  na  flack. 
To  rin  and  eafe  his  flioulder-bains. 

And  fneg'd  the  raips  fou  fnack, 

Wi'  her  knife  that  day. 

Syne  the  blyth  carles  tooth  and  nail 

Fell  keenly  to  the  wark ; 
To  eafe  the  gantrees  of  the  ale. 

And  try  wha  was  maifl;  ftark  ; 
Till  boord,  and  floor,  and  a'  did  fail, 

Wi' 


*  For  merryment,  a  creel  or  baflvet  is  bound,  full  of  ftones, 
upon  his  back  ;  and,  if  he  has  afted  a  manly  part,  his  young 
wife  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  cuts  the  cords,  and  relieves  him 
from  the  burthen  ;  if  Ihe  does  not,  he  is  rallied  for  a  fumbler. 


T  2 
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Wi'  fpllt  ale  i*  the  dark  ; 
Gart  Jock's  fit  Hide,  he,  like  a  fail, 
PlayM  dad,  and  dang  the  bark 

Aff  's  Ihins  that  day. 

The  fouter,  miller,  fmith,  and  Dick  *, 

Et  cetera,  clofs  fat  cockin. 
Till  wafted  was  baith  cafh  and  tick, 

Sae  ill  were  they  to  flocken  : 
Gane  out  to  pifli  in  gutters  thick. 

Some  fell,  and  fome  gaed  rockin, 
Sawny  hang  fneering  on  his  (lick. 

To  fee  bauld  Hutchon  bockin 

Rainbows  that  day. 

The  fmith's  wife  her  black  deary  fought. 

And  fand  him  (kin  and  birn  f  : 
C)uoth  (lie,  "  This  day's  wark's  be  dear  bought." 

He  damn'd  and  gae  a  girn, 
Ca'd  her  a  jade,  and  faid  fhe  mucht 

"Gae  hame  and  fcum  her  kirn : 

«  Whillit, 


"^  Vide  Canto  IT. 

f  She  found  him  with  all  tlie  marks  of  her  drunken  hufband 
nbout  him. 
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"  Whifht,  ladren,  for  gin  ye  fay  ought 
*'  Mair,  Ife  wind  ye  a  pirn  *, 

*'  To  reel  fome  day." 

*'  Ye  '11  wind  a  pirn  !  ye  filly  fnool, 

"  Wae  worth  ye'r  drunken  faul ;" 
Quoth  fhe,  and  lap  out  o*er  a  ftool, 

And  caught  him  by  the  fpaul. 
He  fhook  her,  and  fware  muckle  dool, 

"  Ye  's  thole  for  this,  ye  fcaul ; 
"  Ife  rive  frae  aff  ye'r  hips  the  hool, 

"  And  learn  ye  to  be  haul 

"  On  fic  a  day." 

"  Your  tippanizing  fcant  o'  grace,'* 

Quoth  Ihe,  "  gars  me  gang  duddy  j 
''  Our  nibour  Pate  fm  break  o'  day  's 

"  Been  thumping  at  his  fluddy.    . 
"  An  it  be  true  that  fome  fowk  fays, 

"  Ye  '11  girn  yet  in  a  woody." 
Syn  wi'  her  nails  {he  rave  his  face. 

Made  a'  his  black  baird  bloody 

Wi'  fcarts  that  day. 

A  gilpy 


*   A  threatning  expreflion,   wh^n  one  defigns  to  contrive 
fonie  malicious  thing  to  vex  you. 

T3 
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A  gllpy  that  had  feen  the  faught, 

I  wat  he  was  nae  lang. 
Till  he  had  gathered  feven  or  aught 

Wild  hempies  flout  and  flrang  5 
They  frae  a  barn  a  kabar  raught, 

Ane  mounted  \vi'  a  bang, 
Betwifht  twa's  fhoulders,  and  fat  draught 

Upon  'tj  and  rade  the  ftang  * 
On  her  that  day. 

The  wives  and  gytlings  a'  fpawn*d  out 

O'er  middings  and  o'er  dykes, 
Wi'  mony  an  unco  fkirl  and  fhout. 

Like  bumbees  frae  their  bykes ; 
Thro'  thick  and  thin  they  fcour'd  about, 

Plafhing  thro'  dubs  and  fykes. 
And  fic  a  reird  ran  thro'  the  rout, 

Gart  a'  the  hale  town  tykes 

Yamph  loud  that  day. 

But  d'  ye  fee  fou  better  bred 

Was  menf-fou  Maggy  Murdy,     ^ 

She  her  man  like  a  lammy  led 
Hame,  wi'  a  well-wail'd  wordy. 


Faft 


*  The  riding  of  the  ftang  on  a  woman  that  hath  beat  her 
hufband  is  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  by  one's  riding  upon  a  fling, 
or  long  piece  of  wood,  carried  by  two  others  on  their  fhoulders  ; 
where,  like  a  herald,  he  proclaims  the  woman's  name,  and  the 
manner  of  her  unnatural  atlion. 
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Fafl  frae  the  company  he  fled. 

As  he  had  tane  the  fturdy  *  ; 
She  fleech'd  him  fairly  to  his  bed, 

Wi'  ca'ing  him  her  burdy, 

Kindly  that  day. 

But  Lawrie  he  took  out  his  nap 

Upon  a  mow  of  peafe  j 
And  Robin  fpew'd  in  's  ain  wife's  lap. 

He  faid  it  gae  him  eafe. 
Hutchon  with  a  three-lugged  cap. 

His  head  bizzen  wi'  bees. 
Hit  Geordy  a  miflufhios  rap. 

And  brak  the  brig  o'  's  neefe 

Right  fair  that  day. 

8yne  ilka  thing  gae*d  arfe  o'er  head, 

Chanlers,  boord,  ftools,  and  flowps. 
Flew  thro*  the  houfe  wi'  muckle  fpeed. 

And  there  was  little  hopes. 
But  there  had  been  fome  ill-done  deed. 

They  gat  fic  thrawart  cowps : 
But  a'  the  ikaith  that  chanc'd  indeed. 

Was  only  on  their  dowps, 

Wi'  faws  that  day. 

Sae 


*  A  difeafe  among  fhcep  that  makes  them  gHdy,  and  run 
off  from  the  reft  of  the  herd. 

T  4 
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Sae  whiles  they  tooHed,  whiles  they  drank. 

Till  a'  their  fenfe  was  fmoor'd  ; 
And  in  their  maws  there  was  nae  mank, 

Upon  the  forms  fome  fnoor'd  : 
Ithers  frae  aff  the  bunkers  fank, 

Wi'  een  like  collops  fcor'd  ; 
Some  ramm'd  their  noddles  wi'  a  clank. 

E'en  like  a  thick-fculFd  lord, 

On  pofts  th^t  day. 

The  young  good-man  to  bed  did  dim 

His  dear  the  door  did  lock  in  ; 
Crap  down  beyont  him  and  the  rim 

O'er  wame  he  clapt  his  dock  on. 
She  fand  her  lad  was  not  in  trim. 

And  be  this  fame  good  token, 
That  ilka  member,  lith  and  lim, 

Was  fouple  like  a  doken, 

'Bout  him  that  day  *. 


*  Notwithftanding  all  this  my  public-fpirited  pains,  I  am 
well  afTured  there  are  a  few  heavy  heads,  who  will  bring  down 
the  thick  of  their  checks  to  the  fide  of  their  mouths,  and, 
richly  ftupid,  alledge  there  are  fome  things  in  it  have  a  mean- 
ing.— Well,  I  o\vn  it ;  and  think  it  handfomer  in  a  few  lines  to 
fay  fomcthing,  than  talk  a  great  deal  and  mean  nothing.  Pray, 
is  there  any  thing  vicious  or  unbecoming  in  faying,  "  Men's 
"  liths  and  limbs  are  fouple  when  intoxicated  ?"  Does  it  not 
fhew,  that  exceflive  drinking  enervates  and  unhinges  a  man's 
conftitution,  and  makes  him  incapable  of  performing  divine  or 

natural 
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natural  duties. — There  is  tlic  moral.  And,  believe  me,  I 
could  raife  many  ufeful  notes  from  every  charafter,"  virhich  the 
ingenious  will  prefently  faid  out. 

•'  Great  wits  fometimes  may  glorioufly  offend, 

"  And  rife  to  faults  true  cr'tics  dare  not  mend  ; 

*'  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part, 

**  And  fnatch  a  grace  bevond  the  reach  of  art."      Pope^ 

Thus  have  I  purfued  thefe  comical  charafters,  having  gen- 
tlernen's  health  and  pleafure,  and  the  good  manners  of  the  vul- 
gar in  view  :  the  main  defigii  of  comedy  bemsy  to  reprefent  the 
follies  and  miftakes  of  low  life  in  a  juft  light,  making  them 
appear  as  ridiculous  as  they  really  are,  that  each  who  is  a  fpec- 
tator  may  avoid  being  the  object  of  laughter.  Any  body 
that  has  a  mind  to  look  four  upon  it  may  ufe  their  freedom, 

"  Not  laugh,  beafts,  fidies,  fowls,  nor  reptiles  can  : 
"  That  's  a  peculiar  happinefs  of  man  : 
"  When  govern'd  with  a  prudent  cheerful  grace, 
"  'Tis  one  of  the  firfl  beauties  of  the  face." 
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1716. 

ON     WIT: 
THE   TALE    OF    THE    MANTING    LAD. 

My  Eafy  friends,  fmce  ye  think  fit. 

This  night  to  lucubrate  on  wit ; 

And  fince  ye  judge  that  I  compofe 

My  thoughts  in  rhyme  better  than  profe  *, 

I  '11  give  my  judgment  in  a  fang  ; 

And  here  it  comes,  be  't  right  or  wrang. 

But  firft  of  a'  I  *11  tell  a  tale. 

That  with  my  cafe  runs  parallel. 

There  was  a  manting  lad  in  Fife, 
Wha  cou*d  na'  for  his  very  life, 
Speak  without  ftammeiing  very  lang. 
Yet  never  manted  when  he  fang. 
His  father's  kiln  he  anes  faw  burning, 
Which  gart  the  lad  run  breathlefs  mourning ; 

Hameward 


*  Being  but  an  indifferent  fort  of  an  orator,  my  friends 
would  merrily  alledge  that  I  was  not  fo  happy  in  profe  as 
rhyme  ;  it  was  carried  in  a  vote,  againft  which  there  is  no  op- 
pofition,  and  the  night  appointed  for  fome  leffons  on  wit,  I 
was  ordered  to  give  my  thoughts  in  verfe. 
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Hameward  with  cliver  ftrides  he  lap, 

To  tell  his  daddy  his  mi(hap. 

At  diftance,  ere  he  reached  the  door. 

He  flood  and  rais'd  a  hideous  roar. 

His  father,  when  he  heard  his  voice, 

Stept  out  and  faid,  "  Why  a*  this  noife  ?" 

The  calland  gap'd  and  glowr'd  about, 

But  no  ae  word  cou'd  he  lug  out. 

His  dad  cry'd,  kenning  his  defeat, 

*'  Sing,  fing,  or  I  (hall  break  your  neck :" 

Then  foon  he  gratify'd  his  fire, 

And  fang  aloud,  *'  Your  kiln  's  a-fire." 

Now  ye  '11  allow  there  's  wit  in  that. 
To  tell  a  tale  fae  very  pat. 
Bright  wit  appears  in  mony  a  fhape. 
Which  fome  invent,  and  others  ape. 
Some  fhaw  their  wit  in  wearing  claiths. 
And  fome  in  coining  of  new  aiths  ; 
There  's  crambo  wit  in  making  rhyme, 
And  dancing  wit  in  bearing  time  ; 
There  's  mettled  wit  in  (lory-telling. 
In  writing  grammar,  and  right  fpelling  j 
Wit  fhines  in  knowledge  of  politics. 
And,  wow,  what  wit  *s  amang  the  critics  ! 

So  far,  my  mates,  excufe  me  while  I  play 
In  drains  ironic  with  that  heav'nly  ray, 

Rays 
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Rays  which  the  human  Intellecl  refine. 

And  makes  the  man  with  brilliant  luftre  (hine, 

Marking  him  fprung  from  origin  divine. 

Yet  may  a  well-rigg'd  fhip  be  full  of  flaws. 

So  may  loofe  wits  regard  no  facred  laws  : 

That  fliip  the  waves  will  foon  to  pieces  fliake. 

So  'midft  his  vices  finks  the  witty  rake. 

But  when  on  firft-rate  virtues  wit  attends. 

It  both  itfelf  and  virtue  recommends, 

And  challenges  refpecl  where'er  its  blaze  extends. 
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A     PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN    AT    THE    ACTING    OF    THE    ORPHAN    AND    THE    CHEATS    Cil' 
SCAPIN,    BY     SOME    YOUNG    GENTLEMEN,    IN     I719. 

Braw  lads,  and  bonny  lafles,  welcome  here; 
But  wha  's  to  enter cain  ye  ? — Never  fpeer  j 
Quietnefs  is  beft ;  tho'  we  be  leal  and  true. 
Good  fenfe  and  wit 's  mair  than  we  dare  avow. 
Somebody  fays  to  fome  fowk,  we  're  to  blame ; 
That  *tis  a  fcandal  and  black  burning  fhame 
To  thole  young  callands  thus  to  grow  fae  fnack. 
And  lear — O  mighty  crimes  ! — to  fpeak  and  adl ! 
"  Stage  plays,"  quoth  Dunce,  "  are  unco*  things 

"  indeed  !" 
He  faid,  he  gloom'd,  and  fhook  his  thick  bofs  head. 
"  They  're  papery,  papery !"  cry'd  his  nibour  neift, 
"  Contriv'd  at  Rome  by  fome  malignant  prieft, 
"  To  witch  away  fowk's  minds  frae  doing  well, 
*'  As  faith  Rab  Ker,  M'Millan,  and  M'Neil." 

But  let  them  tauk  :— in  fpite  of  ilk  endeavour, 
We  '11  cherifh  wit,  and  fcorn  their  fead  or  favour : 
We  '11  flrive  to  bring  in  aftive  eloquence, 
Tho',  for  a  while,  upon  our  fame's  expence  : — 

I'm 
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I  'm  wrang — our  fame  will  mount  with  mettled 

carles. 
And  for  the  reft,  we  '11  be  aboon  their  fnarls. 
Knock  down  the  fools,  wha  dare  with  empty  rage 
Spit  in  the  face  of  virtue  and  the  ftage. 
'Caufe  heretics  in  pulpits  thump  and  rair, 
Muft  naithing  orthodox  b'  expefted  there  ? 
Becaufe  a  rump  cut  off  a  royal  head, 
Muft  not  anither  parliament  fucceed  ? 
Thus  tho'  the  drama  's  aft  debauch'd  and  rude, 
Muft  we,  for  fome  are  bad,  refufe  the  good  ? 
Anfwer  me  that  ; — if  there  be  ony  log. 
That  's  come  to  keek  upon  us  here  incog. 
Anes,  twice,  thrice — but  now  I  think  on  't,  ftay, 
I  've  fomething  elfe  to  do,  and  muft  away. 
This  prologue  was  defign'd  for  ufe  and  fport. 
The  chiel  that  made  it,  let  him  anfwer  for  *t. 
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AN     EPILOGUE 

AFTEK    THE    ACTING    OF    THE    DRUMMER. 

Our  plays  are  done — now  criticife  and  fpare  not; 
And  tho'  you  are  not  fully  pleas'd,  we  care  not. 
We  have  a  reafon  on  our  fide,  and  that  is. 
Your  treat  has  one  good  property — 'tis  gratis. 
We  *ve  pleas'd  ourlelves  j  and,  if  we  have  good 

judges. 
We  value  not  a  head  where  nothing  lodges. 
The  generous  men  of  fenfe  will  kindly  praife  us, 
And,  if  we  make  a  little  fnapper,  raife  us  : 
Such  know  the  afpiring  foul  at  manly  dawn. 
Abhors  the  four  rebuke  and  carping  thrawn  ; 
But  rifes  on  the  hope  of  a  great  name. 
Up  all  the  rugged  roads  that  lead  to  fame. 
Our  breads  already  pant  to  gain  renown 
At  fenates,  courts,  by  arms,  or  by  the  gown  ; 
Or  by  improvements  of  paternal  fields, 
Which  never-failing  joy  and  plenty  yields ; 
Or  by  deep  draughts  of  the  Caftalian  fprings. 
To  foar  with  Mantuan  or  Horatian  wings. 

Hey  boys !  the  day  's  our  ain,  the  ladies  fmile  ; 
Which  over  recompenfes  all  our  toil. 

Delights 
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Delights  of  mankind  !  tho'  in  fome  fmall  parts 
We  are  deficient,  yet  our  wills  and  hearts 
Are  yours ;   and,   when  more  perfed:,   fhall   en- 
deavour. 
By  a6ling  better,  to  fecure  your  favour  : 
To  fpinnets  then  retire,  and  play  a  few  tunes, 
'Till  we  get  thro*  our  Gregories  and  Newtons ; 
And,  fome  years  hence,  we  *il  tell  another  tale  ; 
'Till  then,  ye  bonny  blooming  buds,  farev/ell. 
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A    PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   Br  ANTHONY   ASTON  *, 
THE    FIRST    NIGHT    pF    HIS    ACTING    IN    WINTER    1726. 

'X  IS  I,  dear  Caledonians,  blythfome  Tony, 
That  oft,  lail  winter,  pleased  the  brave  and  bonny, 
With  medley,  merry  fong,  and  comic  fcene  : 
Your  kindnefs  then  has  brought  me  here  again. 
After  a  circuit  round  the  queen  of  ifles. 
To  gain  your  friendfhip  and  approving  fmiles. 
Experience  bids  me  hope ; — tho'  fouth  the  Tweed, 
The  daftards  faid,  "  He  never  will  fucceed  : 
"  What !  fuch  a  country  look  for  any  good  in ! 
"  That  does  not  relifh  plays,  nor  pork,  nor  pud- 

"  ding!" 
Thus  great  Columbus,  by  an  idiot  crew. 
Was  ridicul'd  at  firfl  for  his  juft  view  ; 
Yet  his  undaunted  fpirit  ne'er  gave  ground, 
'Till  he  a  new  and  better  world  had  found. 
So  I — laugh  on — the  fimile  is  bold ; 
But  faith  't  is  juft  :  for  'till  this  body  's  cold, 
Columbus  like,  I  '11  pulh  for  fame  and  gold. 


*  Commonly  called  Tony  Afton.  He  was  bred  an  attorney, 
and  afterwards  became  a  ftroUing  player  of  confiderable  powers 
in  low  comedy.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called  **  Love  in  a 
"  Hurry,"  in  1709. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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A     PROLOGUE 

BEFORE    THE    ACTING    OF    AURENZEBE,    AT    HADINGTON    SCHOOt, 
IN    1727,  ^ 

Be  hufti,  ye  croud,  who  preffing  round  appear 

Only  to  flare  j — we  fpeak  to  thofe  can  hear 

The  nervous  phrafe,  which  ralfes  thoughts  more 

high. 
When  added  adion  leads  them  thro*  the  eye. 
To  paint  fair  virtue,  humours,  and  miflakes. 
Is  what  our  fchool  with  pleafure  undertakes. 
Thro'  various  incidents  of  life,  led  on. 
By  Dryden  and  immortal  Addifon  ; 
Thefe    ftudy'd     men,     and     knew    the    various 

fprings. 
That   mov'd   the   minds    of    coachmen,    and   of 

kings'. 
Altho'  we  're  young,  allow  no  thought  fo  mean, 
That  any  here  's  to  acl  the  Harlequin  j 
We  leave  fuch  dumb-fhow  mimicry  to  fools. 
Beneath  the  fp'rit  of  Caledonian  fchools. 
Learning  's  our  aim,  and  all  our  care  to  reach 
At  elegance  and  gracefulnefs  of  fpeech. 
And  the  addrefs,  from  bailifulnefs  refin'd. 
Which  hangs  a  weight  upon  a  worthy  mind. 

The 
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The  grammar  *s  good,  but  pedantry  brings  down 

The  gentle  dunce  below  the  fprightly  clown. 

"  Get  feven  fcore  verfe  of  Ovid's  Trift  by  heart, 

"  To  rattle  o*er,  elfe  I  fhall  make  ye  fmart," 

Cry  fnarling  dominies  that  little  ken ; 

Such  may  teach  parrots,  but  our  Lefly  *  men. 


*  Mr.  John  Lefly,  mafter  of  the  fchool  of  Hadington ; 
a  gentleman  of  true  learning,  who,  by  his  excellent  method, 
mod  worthily  fills  his  place. 


U  2 
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AN     EPIltOGUE 

SPOKEN    AFTER    ACTING    THE    ORPHAN    AND    THE    GENTLE    SHEPHERD, 
IN    JANUARY    1729. 

PATiE  fpeaks. 

Life's  but  a  farce  at  beft,  and  we  to-day 
Have  fhewn  you  how  the  different  ftations  play. 
Each  palace  is  a  llage,  each  cot  the  fame  j 
And  lords  and  fliepherds  differ  but  in  name : 
In  every  fphere  like  paffions  rule  the  foul. 
And  love,  and  rage,  and  grief,  and  joy,  the  whole. 
In  thefe  they  tally. — Yet  our  fables  Ihow 
There  's  oft  vafl  odds  betwixt  high  Hfe  and  low ; 
For  artful  guile,  ambition,  hate,  and  pride, 
Give  lefs  difturbance  to  the  inferior  fide. 
Monimia  falls— while  Peggy  on  the  plain 
Enjoys  her  wilhes  with  her  faithful  fwain. 

Thus  we  can  moralize  : — the  end  *s  defign'd. 
To  firm  our  look,  and  brighten  up  the  mind  ; 
To  pleafe  our  beauteous  audience,  and  improve 
Our  art  of  fpeech,  with  all  the  force  to  move. 

We  '11  fmg  the  reft Come  knight,  and  partner 

fair. 
Let  's  clofe  our  entertainment  with  an  air. 

PATIE 
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PATIE  fings. 
(To  the  tune  of  «  Befly  Bell.") 

Thus,  let  US  ftudy  day  and  night. 

To  fit  us  for  our  ftation. 
That,  when  we  *re  men,  we  parts  may  play. 

Are  ufeful  to  our  nation. 

CHORUS. 

For  now  's  the  time,  when  we  are  young, 

To  fix  our  views  on  merit. 
Water  its  buds,  and  make  the  tongue 

And  adion  fuit  the  fpirit. 

PEGGY  fings. 

This  all  the  fair  and  wife  approve, 

"We  know  it  by  your  fmiling ; 
And  while  we  gain  refpeft  and  love. 

Our  ftudies  are  not  toiling. 

CHORUS. 

Such  application  gives  delight, 

And  in  the  end  proves  gainful ; 

'T  is  but  the  dull  and  lifelefs  wight 
Thinks  labour  hard  and  painful. 

U  3  SIR 
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SIR    WILLIAM    fingS. 

Then  never  let  us  think  our  time 
And  care,  when  thus  employ'd, 

Are  thrown  away  j  but  deem  't  a  crime 
When  youth  's  by  floth  deftroy'd. 

^  CHORUS. 

'Tis  only  adlive  fouls  can  rife 

To  fame,  and  all  that  's  fplendid ; 

And  favourites  of  thefe  conquering  eyes, 
'Gainft  whom  no  heart 's  defended. 


SATIRIC. 


LUCKY  SPENCE'S  LAST  ADVICE  K 

Three  times  the  carline  grain'd  and  rifted. 
Then  frae  the  cod  her  pow  fhe  lifted. 
In  bawdy  policy  well  gifted. 

When  fhe  now  fan. 
That  death  nae  longer  wad  be  Ihifted, 

She  thus  began : 


My 


*  Lucky  Spence,  a  famous  bawd,  who  flourifhed  for  feveral 
years  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  had 
her  lodgings  near  Holyrood  Houfe  :  (he  made  many  a  benefit- 
night  to  herfelf,  by  putting  a  trade  into  the  hands  of  young 
laffes  that  had  a  little  pertnefs,  ftrong  paffions,  abundance  of 
lazinefs,  and  no  forethought. 
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My  loving  lafles,  I  maun  leave  ye, 
But  dinna  wi*  your  greeting  grieve  me, 
Nor  wi'  your  draunts  and  droning  deave  me. 

But  bring  's  a  gill : 
For  faith,  my  bairns,  ye  may  believe  me, 

'T  is  'gainfl  my  will. 

O  black-ey'd  Befs,  and  mim-mou*d  *  Meg, 
O'er  good  to  work,  or  yet  to  beg, 
Lay  funkets  up  for  a  fair  leg  ; 

For  when  ye  fail, 
Ye*r  face  will  not  be  worth  a  feg, 

Nor  yet  ye'r  tail. 

Whane'er  ye  meet  a  fool  that  's  fou, 
That  ye  're  a  maiden  gar  him  trow. 
Seem  nice,  but  flick  to  him  like  glue  ; 

And  when  fet  down. 
Drive  at  the  jango  till  he  fpew. 

Syne  he  '11  fleep  fown. 

When  he  *s  afleep,  then  dive  and  catch 
His  ready  cafh,  his  rings,  or  watch  ; 
And  gin  he  likes  to  light  his  match  f 


At 


*  Expreffes  an  affefted  modefty,  by  a  preclfenefs  about 
the  niouth. 

-j-  I  could  give  a  large  annotation  on  this  fentence,  but  do 
not  incline  to  explain  every  thing,  left  I  difoblige  future  cri- 
tics, by  leaving  them  nothing  to  do. 
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At  your  fpunk-box, 
Ne*er  fland  to  let  the  fumbling  wretch 
E'en  take  the  pox. 

Cleek  a'  ye  can  by  hook  or  crook, 
Ryp  ilky  pouch  frae  nook  to  nook  j 
Be  fure  to  truff  his  pocket-book  ; 

Saxty  pounds  Scots 
Is  nae  deaf  nits  * ;  in  little  bouk 

Lie  great  bank  notes. 

To  get  amends  of  whindging  fools  t? 
That  's  frighted  for  repenting-ftools, 
Wha  often  whan  their  metal  cools, 

Turn  fvveer  to  pay, 
Gar  the  kirk-boxie  hale  the  dools  |, 

Anither  day. 

But 


*  Or  empty  nuts  :  this  is  a  negative  manner  of  faying  a 
thing  is  fubftantial. 

f  To  be  revenged  of  fellows  who  wear  the  wrong  fide  of 
their  faces  outmoft,  pretenders  to  fanftity,  who  love  to  be 
fmuggling  in  a  corner. 

%  Inform  againfl.  them  to  the  kirk-treafurer.  "  Hale  the 
*<  dools  "  is  a  phrafe  ufed  at  foot-ball,  where  the  party  that 
gains  the  goal  or  dool,  is  faid  to  hale  it,  or  win  the  game,  and 
fo  draws  the  flake. 
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But  dawt  red-coats,  and  let  them  fcoup. 
Free  for  the  fou  of  cutty  lloup  *  ; 
To  gee  them  up,  ye  need  na  hope 

E'er  to  do  weel : 
They  '11  rive  ye'r  brats,  and  kick  your  doup. 

And  play  the  deel. 

There  's  ae  fair  crofs  attends  the  craft. 
That  curft  corre6lion-houfe,  where  aft 
Wild  hangy's  taz  f  ye'er  riggings  faft 

Makes  black  and  blae, 
Enough  to  pit  a  body  daft ; 

But  what  '11  ye  fay  J  ? 

Nane  gathers  gear  withoutten  care. 
Ilk  pleafure  has  of  pain  a  fhare  ; 
Suppofe  then  they  fhould  tirle  ye  bare. 

And  gar  ye  fike  ; 
E'en  learn  to  thole  ;  'tis  very  fair 

Ye  're  nibour  like. 


Forby, 


*  Little  pot ;  i.  e.  a  gill  of  brandy. 

-j-  If  they  perform  not  the  taflc  affigned  them,  they  arc 
whipt  by  the  hangman. 

:j:  The  emphafis  of  this  phrafe,  like  many  others,  cannot  be 
fully  underftood  but  by  a  native  :  its  neareft  meaning  is,  "  But 
'*  there  is  no  help  for  it— fo  it  mufl  be." 
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Forby,  my  looves,  count  upo'  loiTes, 

Ye'r  milk-white  teeth,  and  cheeks  like  rofes. 

Whan  jet-black  hair  and  brigs  of  nofes 

Faw  down  wi*  dads. 
To  keep  your  hearts  up  'neath  fic  crofles. 

Set  up  for  bawds. 

Wi'  well-crifh'd  loofs  I  hae  been  canty. 
Whan  e'er  the  lads  wad  fain  ha'e  faun  t'  ye. 
To  try  the  auld  game  taunty-raunty, 

Like  coofers  keen. 
They  took  advice  of  me,  your  aunty, 

If  ye  were  clean. 

Then  up  I  took  my  filler  ca'. 

And  whiftlM  benn*,  whiles  ane  whiles  twa; 

RounM  in  his  lug  f,  that  there  was  a 

Poor  country  Kate, 
As  halefome  as  the  wall  of  Spa, 

But  unka  blate. 


Sac 


*  "  Butt  and  benn  "  fignify  different  ends  or  rooms  of  a 
houfe :  to  "  gang  butt  and  benn,"  is  to  go  from  one  end  of 
the  houfe  to  the  other. 


f  Whifpered  in  his  ear. 
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Sae  when  e*er  company  came  in. 
And  were  upo'  a  merry  pin, 
I  flade  awa'  wi'  little  din, 

And  muckle  menfe  *, 
Left  confcience  judge  j-,  it  was  a'  ane 

To  Lucky  Spence. 

My  bennifon  come  on  good  doers. 

Who  fpend  their  cafh  on  bawds  and  whores ; 

May  they  ne'er  want  the  wale  of  cures 

For  a  fair  fnout ; 
Foul  fa'  the  quacks  wha  that  fire  fmoors  J, 

And  puts  nae  out. 

My  malifon  light  ilka  day     , 

On  them  tl^at  drink  and  dinna  pay, 

But  tak'  a  fnack  and  run  away  ; 


May 


*  Much  good-breeding. 

f  It  was  her  ufual  way  of  vindicating  herfelf,  to  tell  ye, 
"  When  company  came  to  her  houfe,  could  (he  be  fo  uncivil 
"  as  to  turn  them  out  ? — If  they  did  any  bad  thing,"  faid  fhe, 
"  between  God  and  their  confcience  be  it." 

:j:  Such  quacks  as  bind  up  the  external  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  drive  it  inward  to  the  ftrong  holds,  whence  it  is 
not  fo  eafily  expelled. 


SATIRIC. 

May  't  be  their  hap 
Never  to  want  a  gonorrhea. 
Or  rotten  clap. 

Lafs,  gl*e  us  in  anither  gill, 

A  mutchken,  jo,  let  's  tak*  our  fill ; 

Let  Death  fyne  regiftrate  his  bill 

Whan  I  want  fenfe, 
I  '11  flip  away  with  better  will. 

Quo'  Lucky  Spence. 


3<^3 
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1728. 

THE  LAST  SPEECH  OF  A  WRETCHED  MISER. 

O  DooL  !  and  am  I  forc'd  to  die. 
And  nae  mair  my  dear  filler  fee. 
That  glanc'd  fae  fweetly  in  my  e'e ! 

It  breaks  my  heart : 
My  goud  !  my  bands !  alackanie  ! 

That  we  fhould  part. 

For  you  I  laboured  night  and  day. 
For  you  I  did  my  friends  betray. 
For  you  on  {linking  cafF  I  lay. 

And  blankets  thin ; 
And  for  your  fake  fed  mony  a  flea 

Upon  my  Ikin. 

Like  Tantalus,  I  lang  have  flood 
Chin-deep  into  a  filler  flood. 
Yet  ne'er  was  able  for  my  blood, 

But  pain  and  fl;rife, 
To  ware  ae  drajj  on  claiths  or  food, 

To  cherifti  life. 


Or 
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Or  like  the  wiflenM  beardlefs  wights, 
Wha  herd  the  wives  of  eaftern  knights, 
Yet  ne'er  enjoy  the  faft  deh'ghts 

Of  lafles  bony  ; 
Thus  did  I  watch  lang  days  and  nights 

My  lovely  money. 

Altho'  my  annual  rents  could  feed 
Thrice  forty  fouk  that  flood  in  need, 
I  grudg'd  myfelf  my  daily  bread  ; 

And  if  frae  hame. 
My  pouch  produc'd  an  ingan  head. 

To  pleafe  my  wame. 

To  keep  you  cofie  in  a  hoord. 
This  hunger  I  with  eafe  endurM ; 
And  never  dought  a  doit  afford 

To  ane  of  fkill, 
Wha  for  a  dollar  might  have  cur'd 

Me  of  this  ill. 

I  never  wore  my  claiths  with  brufliing. 
Nor  wrung  away  my  farks  with  wafhing ; 
Nor  ever  fat  in  taverns  dafhing 

Away  my  coin. 
To  find  out  wit  or  mirth  by  clalhing 

O'er  dearthfu*  wine. 


VOL.  I. 


Abiet 
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Abiet  my  pow  was  bald  and  bare, 
,  I  wore  nae  frizzl'd  limmer's  hair, 
,    Which  taks  of  flour  to  keep  it  fair, 
Frae  reefting  free. 
As  meikle  as  wad  dine,  and  mair. 
The  like  of  nie. 

Nor  kept  I  fervants,  tales  to  tell. 
But  toom'd  my  coodies  a*  myfell ; 
To  hane  in  candle  I  had  a  fpell 

Baith  cheap  and  bright, 
A  fifli-head,  when  it  'gins  to  fmell, 

Gives  curious  light. 

"What  reafon  can  I  (haw,  quo'  ye,  ' 
To  fave  and  ftarve,  to  cheat  and  lie, 
To  live  a  beggar,  and  to  die 

Sae  rich  in  coin  ? 
That 's  mair  than  can  be  gi*en  by  me, 

Tho'  Belzie  join. 

Some  faid  my  looks  were  grofF  and  fowr, 
Fretfu',  drumbly,  dull,  and  dowr : 
I  Own  it  was  na  in  my  pow'r. 

My  fears  to  ding  ; 
Wherefore  I  never  could  endure 

To  laugh  or  fmg. 


I  ever 
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I  ever  hated  bookifh  reading. 
And  mufical  or  dancing  breeding. 
And  what  's  in  either  face  or  cleading. 

Of  painted  things  ; 
I  thought  nae  pictures  worth  the  heeding, 

Except  the  king*s. 

Now  of  a'  them  the  eard  e'er  bure, 

I  never  rhymers  could  endure, 

They  're  fic  a  fneering  pack,  and  poor, 

I  hate  to  ken  'em  ; 
For  'gainfl  us  thrifty  fauls  they  're  fure 

To  fpit  their  venom. 

But  wafter  wives,  the  warfl  of  a'. 
Without  a  yeuk  they  gar  ane  claw. 
When  wickedly  they  bid  us  draw 

Our  filler  fptmgs. 
For  this  and  that,  to  mak'  them  braw,- 

And  lay  their  tongues. 

Some  loo  the  courts,  fome  loo  the  kirks. 
Some  loo  to  keep  their  fkins  frae  lirks. 
Some  loo  to  woo  beneath  the  birks 

Their  lemans  bony ; 
For  me,  I  took  them  a'  for  ftirks 

That  loo'd  na  money. 


X  2 


They 
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They  ca'd  me  Have  to  ufury. 

Squeeze,  cleave  the  hair,  and  peel  the  fiea, 

Clek,  flae  the  flint,  and  penury. 

And  faulelefs  wretch  ; 
But  that  ne'er  fkaith'd  or  troubled  me. 

Gin  1  grew  rich. 

On  profit  a'  my  thoughts  were  bent. 
And  mony  thoufands  have  I  lent. 
But  fickerly  I  took  good  tent. 

That  double  pawns. 
With  a  cudeigh,  and  ten  per  cent. 

Lay  in  my  hands. 

When  borrowers  brak,  the  pawns  were  rug. 
Rings,  beads  of  pearl,  or  filler  jug, 
I  fald  them  afF,  ne'er  fafh'd  my  lug 

With  girns  or  curfes. 
The  mair  they  whing'd,  it  gart  me  hug 

My  fwelling  purfes. 

Sometimes  I'd  figh,  and  ape  a  faint. 
And  with  a  lang  rat-rhime  of  cant. 
Wad  make  a  mane  for  them  in  want  j 

But  for  ought  mair, 
I  never  was  the  fool  to  grant 

Them  ony  Ikair. 

I  thought 
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I  thought  ane  freely  might  pronounce 
That  chiel  a  very  filly  dunce. 
That  couM  not  honefty  renunce, 

With  eafe  and  joys. 
At  ony  time,  to  win  an  unce 

Of  yellow  boys. 

When  young  I  fome  remorfe  did  feel. 

And  liv'd  in  terror  of  the  deel. 

His  furnace,  whips,  and  racking-wheel ; 

But  by  degrees 
My  confcience,  grown  as  hard  as  fteel. 

Gave  me  fome  eafe. 

But  fears  of  want,  and  carking  care 
To  fave  my  ftock,  and  third  for  mair, 
By  night  and  day  oppreft  me  fair. 

And  turn'd  my  head  ; 
While  friends  appear'd  like  harpies  gare. 

That  wifh'd  me  dead. 

For  fear  of  thieves  I  aft  lay  waking 

The  live  lang  night,  'till  day  was  breaking. 

Syne  throu*  my  fleep,  with  heart  fair  aiking, 

I  've  aften  darted. 
Thinking  I  heard  my  windows  cracking. 

When  Elfpa  f . 

X  3  O  gear ! 
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O  gear  !  I  held  ye  lang  the  gither  ; 
For  you  I  ftarvM  my  good  auld  mither. 
And  to  Virginia  fald  my  brither. 

And  crufh*d  my  wife  ; 
But  now  I  'm  gawn  I  kenna  whither. 

To  leave  my  life. 

My  life  !  my  god !  my  fpirit  earns. 
Not  on  my  kindred,  wife,  or  bairns. 
Sic  are  but  very  laigh  concerns. 

Compared  with  thee  j 
When  now  this  mortal  rottle  warns 

Me,  I  maun  die. 

It  to  my  heart  gaes  like  a  gun. 
To  fee  my  kin  and  gracelefs  fon. 
Like  rooks,  already  are  begun 

To  thumb  my  gear. 
And  calh  that  has  na  feen  the  fun 

This  fifty  year. 

Oh !  oh !  that  fpendthrift  fon  of  mine, 
Wha  can  on  roafted  moorfowl  dine. 
And  like  dub-water  fkink  the  wine, 

And  dance  and  fing  ; 
He  '11  foon  gar  my  dear  darlings  dwine 

Down  to  naithing. 


To 
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To  that  fame  place,  where'er  I  gang, 

0  could  I  bear  my  wealth  alang ! 
Nae  heir  fliou'd  e'er  a  farthing  fang, 

That  thus  caroufes, 
Tho'  they  fhou'd  a'  on  woodies  hang. 
For  breaking  houfes. 

Perdition !  Sathan  !  is  that  you  ? 

1  fmk— am  dizzy— candle  blue  ! 

Wi'  that  he  never  mair  playM  pew, 

But  with  a  rair. 
Away  his  wretched  fpirit  flew, 
It  makfnae  where. 


X  4 
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1721. 


THE  SCRIBLERS  LASHED. 


That  I  thus  proflitute  my  mufe 
On  theme  fo  low,  may  gain  excufe  j 
When  following  motives  fhall  be  thought  on. 
Which  have  this  doggrel  fury  brought  on. 
I  *m  call'd  in  honour  to  proted 
The  fair  when  treat  with  difrefpeft ; 
Befides,  a  zeal  tranfports  my  foul, 
Which  no  conftraint  can  e'er  control ; 
In  fervice  of  the  government. 
To  draw  my  pen  and  fatire  vent, 
Againft  vile  mungrels  of  Parnaffus, 
■\yho  through  impunity  opprefs  us. 
'Tis  to  corred  this  fcribbling  crew. 
Who,  as  in  former  reigns,  fo  now 
Torment  the  world,  and  load  our  time 
With  jargon  cloth'd  in  wretched  rhyme  ; 
Difgrace  of  numbers  ! — earth  !  1  hate  them  '- 
And  as  they  merit,  fo  I  '11  treat  them. 

And  firft,  thefe  ill-bred  things  I  lafh. 
That  hated  authors  of  the  trafh. 

In 
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In  public  fpread  with  little  wit, 
Much  malice,  rude,  and  bootlefs  fpite, 
Againfl:  the  fex  who  have  no  arms 
To  fhield  them  from  infulting  harms. 
Except  the  lightning  of  their  eye. 
Which  none  but  fuch  blind  dolts  defy. 

Ungen'rous  war !  t*  attack  the  fair : 
But,  ladies,  fear  not ;  ye  *re  the  care 
Of  ev'ry  wit  of  true  defcent, 
At  once  their  fong  and  ornament : 
They  Ml  ne'er  negled  the  lovely  crowd  j 
But  'fpite  of  all  the  multitude 
Of  fcribbling  fops,  affert  your  caufe. 
And  execute  Apollo  's  laws : 
Apollo,  who  the  bard  infpires 
With  foftefl  thoughts  and  divine  fires ; 
Than  whom,  on  all  the  earth,  there  *s  no  man 
More  complaifant  to  a  fine  woman. 
Such  veneration,  mixt  with  love. 
Points  out  a  poet  from  above. 
But  Zanies,  void  of  fenfe  and  merit. 
Love,  fire,  or  fancy,  wit,  or  fpirit ; 
Weak,  frantic,  clownifh,  and  chagreen, 
Pretending,  prompt  by  zealous  fpleen, 
T'  affront  your  head-drefs,  or  your  bone-fence. 
Make  printers'  preffes  groan  with  nonfenfe  : 
But  while  Sol's  offspring  lives,  as  foon 
^hall  they  pull  down  his  fifter  moon. 

They 
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They  with  low  incoherent  fluff. 
Dark  fenfe,  or  none,  lines  lame  and  rough. 
Without  a  thought,  air,  or  addrefs, 
All  the  whole  loggerhead  confefs. 
From  clouded  notions  in  the  brain, 
They  fcribble  in  a  cloudy  drain  j 
Defire  of  verfe  they  reckon  wit. 
And  rhyme  without  one  grain  of  it. 
Then  hurry  forth  in  public  town 
Their  fcrawls,  left  they  fhould  be  unknown : 
Rather  than  want  a  fame,  they  choofe 
The  plague  of  an  infamous  mufe. 
Unthinking,  thus  the  fots  afpire. 
And  raife  their  own  reproach  the  higher ; 
By  meddling  with  the  modes  and  fafliions 
Of  women  of  politeft  nations. 
Perhaps  by  this  they  'd  have  it  told  us. 
That  in  their  fpirit  fomething  bold  is. 
To  challenge  thofe  who  have  the  Ikill, 
By  charms  to  fave,  and  frowns  to  kill. 

If  not  ambition,  then  'tis  fplte 
Which  makes  the  puny  infecls  write : 
Like  old  and  mouldy  maids  tum*d  four. 
When  diftant  charms  have  loft  their  pow'r. 
Fly  out  in  loud  tranfports  of  paffion, 
When  aught  that 's  new  comes  firft  in  fafhion ; 
'Till  by  degrees  it  creeps  right  fnodly. 
On  hips  and  head-drefs  of  the  g — y  : 

Thus 
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Thus  they  to  pleafe  the  fighing  fiflers, 
Who  often  beet  them  in  their  mifters  *, 
With  their  malicious  breath  fet  fail. 
And  write  thefe  filly  things  they  rail. 
Pimps !  fuch  as  you  can  ne'er  extend 
A  flight  of  wit,  which  may  amend 
Our  morals;  that 's  a  plot  too  nice 
For  you,  to  laugh  folks  out  of  vice. 
Sighing  "  Oh  hey !"  ye  cry,  "  Alas ! 
^'  This  fardingale  's  a  great  difgrace  !'* 
And  all,  indeed,  becaufe  an  ancle 
Or  foot  is  feen,  might  monarchs  mancle ; 
And  makes  the  wife,  with  face  upright. 
Look  up,  and  blefs  Heav*n  for  their  fight. 

In  your  opinion  nothing  matches-— 
O  horrid  fm !  the  crime  of  patches ! — 
'Tis  falfe,  ye  clowns ;  I  '11  make  't  appear, 
The  glorious  fun  does  patches  wear  : 
Yea,  run  thro'  all  the  frame  of  nature. 
You  '11  find  a  patch  for  ev'ry  creature  : 
Ev'n  you  yourfelves,  you  blacken'd  wretches. 
To  Heliconians  are  the  patches. 

But  grant  that  ladies'  modes  were  ills 
To  be  reform'd,  your  creeping  flvills, 

Ye 


Oblige  them  upon  occafion. 
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Ye  rhymers  never  would  fucceed, 
Who  write  what  the  polite  ne'er  read. 
To  cure  an  error  of  the  fair, 
Demands  the  niceft  prudent  care  j 
Wit  utterM  in  a  pleafant  drain, 
A  point  fo  delicate  may  gain  : 
But  that  's  a  talk  as  far  above 
Your  fliallow  reach,  as  I  'm  from  Jove. 

No  more  then  let  the  world  be  vexed 
With  baggage  empty  and  perplexed  j 
But  learn  to  fpeak  with  due  refpect 
Of  Peggie's  breads  and  ivory  neck. 
Such  purblind  eyes  as  yours,  'tis  true, 
Shou'd  ne'er  fuch  divine  beauties  view. 
If  Nellie's  hoop  be  twice  as  wide. 
As  her  two  pretty  limbs  can  ftride ; 
What  then  ?  will  any  man  of  fenfe 
Take  umbrage,  or  the  lead  offence. 
At  what  e'en  the  mod  modeft  may 
Expofe  to  Phoebus'  brighteft  ray  ? 
Does  not  thg  handfome  of  our  city, 
The  pious,  chade,  the  kind,  and  witty. 
Who  can  afford  it  great  and  fmall. 
Regard  well-diapen  fardingale  ? 
And  will  you,  magpyes,  make  a  noife  ? 
You  grumble  at  the  ladies'  choice ! 
But  leave  't  to  them,  and  mothers  wife. 
Who  watch'd  their  condud,  mien,  and  guife, 

To 
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To  fliape  their  weeds  as  fits  their  eafe, 
And  place  their  patches  as  they  pleafe. 
This  fhould  be  granted  without  grudging. 
Since  we  all  know  they  're  bed  at  judging. 
What  from  mankind  demands  devotion. 
In  gefture,  garb,  free  airs,  and  motion. 
But  you,  unworthy  of  my  pen  ! 
Unworthy  to  be  clafs*d  with  men  ! 
Hafte  to  Caffar',  ye  clumfy  fots. 
And  there  make  love  to  Hottentots. 

Another  fet  with  ballads  wafte 
Our  paper,  and  debauch  our  tafte 
With  endjefs  'larums  ou  the  flreet, 
Where  crowds  of  circling  rabble  meet. 
The  vulgar  judge  of  poetry. 
By  what  thefe  havi^kers  fmg  and  cry  j 
Yea,  fome  who  claim  to  wit  amifs, 
Cannot  dillinguifh  that  from  this  : 
Hence  poets  are  accounted  now. 
In  Scotland,  a  mean  empty  crew, 
Whofe  heads  are  craz'd,  who  fpend  their  time 
In  that  poor  wretched  trade  of  rhyme : 
Yet  all  the  learn'd  difcerning  part 
Of  mankind  own  the  heav'nly  art 
Is  as  much  diftant  from  fuch  trafh 
As  'lay'd  Dutch  coin  from  flerling  cafli. 

Others 
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Others  in  lofty  nonfenfe  write, 
Incomprehenfible  's  their  flight ; 
Such  magic  pow'r  is  in  their  pen. 
They  can  beftow  on  worthlefs  men 
More  virtue,  merit,  and  renown. 
Than  ever  they  cou'd  call  their  own. 
They  write  with  arbitrary  power. 
And  pity  'tis  they  fliould  fall  lower  ; 
Or  (loop  to  truth,  or  yet  to  meddle 
With  common  fenfe,  for  crambo  diddle. 

But  none  of  all  the  rhyming  herd 
Are  more  encourag'd  and  rever'd,  - 
By  heavy  fouls  to  theirs  ally'd. 
Than  fuch  who  tell  who  lately  died. 
No  fooner  is  the  fpirit  flown 
From  its  clay  cage  to  lands  unknown. 
Than  fome  raih  hackney  gets  his  name, 
And  thro'  the  town  laments  the  fame  : 
An  honefl:  burgefs  cannot  die. 
But  they  muft  weep  in  elegy  : 
Even  when  the  virtuous  foul  is  foaring 
Thro'  middle  air,  he  hears  it  roaring. 

Thefe  ills,  and  many  more  abufes, 
Which  plague  mankind,  and  vex  the  mufes. 
On  pain  of  poverty  fhall  ceafe. 
And  all  the  fair  fliall  live  in  peace : 

And 
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And  every  one  Ihall  die  contented, 
Happy  when  not  by  them  lamented. 
For  great  Apollo,  In  his  name. 
Has  order'd  me  thus  to  proclaim  : 

«  Forafmuch  as  a  grov'llng  crew, 
"  With  narrow  mind,  and  brazen  brow, 
"  Wou'd  fain  to  poet's  title  mount, 
"  And  with  vile  maggots  rub  affront 
"  On  an  old  virtuofo  nation, 
"  Where  our  lov'd  Nine  maintain  their  ftation  5 
"  We  order  {Irift,  that  all  refrain 
"  To  write,  who  learning  want,  and  brain  j 
"  Pedants,  with  Hebrew  roots  o'ergrown, 
«  Learn'd  in  each  language  but  their  own  ; 
«*  Each  fpiritlefs  half-ilarving  fmner, 
«  Who  knows  not  how  to  get  his  dinner ; 
"  Dealers  in  fmall  ware,  clinks,  whim-whams, 
"  Acroftics,  puns,  and  anagrams ; 
"  And  all  who  their  produdions  grudge, 
"  To  be  canvafs'd  by  fldlful  judge, 
«  Who  can  find  out  indulgent  trip, 
"  While  'tis  in  harmlefs  manufcript : 
"  But  to  all  them  who  difobey, 
"  And  jog  on  ftill  in  their  own  way,  . 
"  Be  't  kend  to  all  men  that  our  will  is, 
"  Since  all  they  write  fo  wretched  ill  is, 
"  They  mufl  difpatch  their  fliallow  ghofts 
"  To  Pluto's  Jakes,  and  take  their  pofls, 

"  There 
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"  There  to  attend  till  Dis  fhall  deign 
"  To  ufe  their  works — the  ufe  is  plain." 

Now  know,  ye  fcoundrels,  if  ye  ftand 
To  huph  and  ha  at  this  command. 
The  furies  have  prepar'd  a  halter. 
To  hang,  or  drive  ye  helter  Ikelter, 
Thro'  bogs  and  moors,  like  rats  and  mice, 
Purfu'd  with  hunger,  rags,  and  lice. 
If  e'er  ye  dare  again  to  croak. 
And  god  of  harmony  provoke : 
Wherefore  purfue  fome  craft  for  bread. 
Where  hands  may  better  ferve  than  head  j 
Nor  ever  hope  in  verfe  to  fliine. 
Or  (hare  in  Homer's  fate  or . 
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WEALTH,      OR    THE    WOODY.: 

A   POEM  ON   THE    SOUTH    SEA. 

Thalia  *,  ever  welcome  to  this  ifle, 

Defcend,  and  glad  the  nation  with  a  fmile  : 

See  frae  yon  bank   where   South  Sea  ebbs   and 

flows, 
How  fand-blind  Chance  woodies  and  wealth  be- 

ftows : 
Aided  by  thee,  I  '11  fail  the  wond'rous  deep. 
And  thro*  the  crowded  alleys  cautious  creep. 
No  eafy  tafk  to  plow  the  fwelling  wave. 
Or  in  flock-jobbing  prefs  my  guts  to  fave ; 
But  naithing  can  our  wilder  paflions  tame, 
Wha  rax  for  riches  or  immortal  fame. 

Long  had  the  grumblers  us'd  this  murm'ring 
found, 
"  Poor  Britain  in  her  public  debt  is  drown'd !" 
At  fifty  millions  late  we  flarted  a'. 
And,  wow,  we  wonder'd  how  the  debt  wad  fa' ; 

But 


*  The  cheerful  mufe,  who  deh'ghts  to  imitate  the  aftions  of 
mankind,  and  to  produce  the  laughing  comedy  ;  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  ever  acceptable  to  Britons. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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But  fonfy  fauls,  wha  firfl:  contrlv'd  the  way. 
With  projed:  deep  our  charges  to  defray. 
O'er  and  aboon  it  heaps  of  treafure  brings, 
That  fouk,  by  guefs,  become  as  rich  as  kings. 
Lang  heads  they  were  that  firfl  laid  down  the  plan. 
Into  whofe  bottom  round  anes  headlang  ran, 
'Till,  overftock'd,  they  quat  the  fea,  and  fain  wad 

been  at  land  *. 
Thus  when  braid  flakes  of  fnaw  have  clad  the 

green. 
Aft  en  I  have  young  fportive  gilpies  feen. 
The  waxing  ba'  with  meikle  pleafure  row, 
'Till  pad  their  pith  it  did  unwieldy  grow. 

'Tis  ftrange  to  think  what  changes  may  appear. 
Within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  year ; 
How  can  ae  projed,  if  it  be  well  laid, 
Supply  the  fimple  want  of  trifling  trade  f  ! 
Saxty  lang  years  a  man  may  rack  his  brain. 
Hunt  after  gear  baith  night  and  day  wi'  pain, 
And  die  at  laft  in  debt,  infl:ead  of  gain. 
But,  O  South  Sea  !  what  mortal  mind  can  run 
Thro'  V  the  miracles  that  thou  haft  done  ? 

Nor 


*  Land,  in  the  time  of  this  golden  moment,    was  fold  at 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  purchafe. 

■f  All  manner  of  traffic  and  mechanics  was  at  that  time  de- 
fpifed  :  fubfcriptions  and  transfers  were  the  only  commodities. 
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Nor  fcrimply  thou  thyfell  to  bounds  confines. 
But  like  the  fun  on  ilka  party  fhines. 
To  poor  and  rich,  the  fools  as  well  as  wife. 
With  hand  impartial  flretches  out  the  prize. 

Like  Nilus  *  fwelling  frae  his  unkend  head, 
Frae  bank  to  brae  o*erflows  ilk  rig  and  mead, 
Inflilling  lib'ral  ftore  of  genial  fap, 
Whence  fun-burn*d  Gypfies  reap  a  plenteous  crap ; 
Thus  flows  our  fea,  but  with  this  difference  wide, 
But  anes  a  year  their  river  heaves  his  tide. 
Ours  aft  ilk  day,  t'  enrich  the  common  weal. 
Bangs  o'er  its  banks,  and  dings  Egyptian  Nile. 

Ye  rich  and  wife,  we  own  fuccefs  your  due. 
But  your  reverfe  their  luck  with  wonder  view  f  : 
How,  without  thought,  thefe  dawted  pets  of  Fate 
Have  jobb'd  themfelves  into  fae  high  a  ftate. 

By 


*  A  river  which  croffts  a  great  part  of  Africa,  the  fpring 
head  thereof  was  unknown  till  of  late.  In  the  month  of  June  it 
fwells  and  overflows  Egypt :  when  it  rifes  too  high,  the  inun- 
dation is  dangerous,  and  threatens  a  famine.  In  this  river  are 
the  monftrous  amphibiou.s  animals  named  crocodiles,  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  late  ahigators  of  the  South  Sea,  which 
make  a  prey  of  and  devour  all  human  creatures  they  can  lay 
hold  on. 

f  Poor  fools  ! 

Y  2 
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By  pure  fiiflin6t  fae  leal  the  mark  have  hit. 
Without  the  ufe  of  either  fear  or  wit  *. 
And  ithers  wha  laft  year  their  garrets  kept, 
Where  duns  in  vifion  fafh'd  them  while  they  llept, 
Wha  only  durfl:  in  twilight,  or  the  dark. 
Steal  to  a  common  cook's  with  haff  a  mark, 
A'  their  half  flock  : — now,  by  a  kanny  gale, 
In  the  o*erflowing  ocean  fpread  their  fail ; 
While  they  in  gilded  gallies  cut  the  tide. 
Look  down  on  filhers'  boats  wi'  meikle  pride  f. 

Mean  time,  the  thinkers  wha  are  out  of  play  ijl. 
For  their  ain  comfort  kenna  what  to  fay  ; 
That  the  foundation  's  loofe  fain  wa'd  they  fhaw. 
And  think  na  but  the  fabric  foon  will  fa : 
That  's  but  a  fham — for  inwardly  they  fry, 
Vext  that  their  fingers  were  na  in  the  pye  : 

Faint- 


*  One  was  reckoned  a  timorous  thinking  fool,  who  took 
advice  of  his  reafon  in  this  grand  affair. 

f  Defpifed  the  virtuous  defign  of  propagating  and  carry- 
ing on  a  fifhery,  which  can  never  fail  to  be  a  real  benefit  to 
Britain. 

J  Many  of  juft  thinking  at  that  time  were  vexed  to  fee 
themfelves  trudging  on  foot,  when  fome  others  of  very  indifferent 
capacities  were  fetting  up  gilded  equipages  :  notwithflanding 
of  all  the  doubts  they  formed  againll  it,  yet  fretted  becaufe 
they  were  not  fo  lucky  as  to  have  fome  (hares. 
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Faint-hearted  wights,  wha  dully  flood  afar, 
Tholling  your  reafon  great  attempts  to  mar  ; 
While  the  brave  dauntlefs  of  fic  fetters  free, 
Jumpt  headlong  glorious  in  the  golden  fea  *  j 
Where  now,  like  gods,  they  rule  each  wealthy  jaw. 
While  you  may  thump  your  pows  againfl:  the  wa'. 

On  fummer's  e*en,  the  welkin  cawm  and  fair. 
When  Httle  midges  friik  in  lazy  air. 
Have  ye  not  feen  thro'  ither  how  they  reel. 
And  time  about  how  up  and  down  they  wheel  ? 
Thus  eddies  of  ftock-jobbers  drive  about, 
Upmofl  to-day,  the  morn  their  pipe  's  put  out. 
With  penfive  face,  whene'er  the  market  's  hy, 
Minutius  cries,  "  Ah  !  what  a  gowk  was  I." 
Some  friend  of  his  wha  wifely  feems  to  ken  f 
Events  of  caufes  mair  than  ither  men, 
"  Pufli  for  your  intereft  yet,  nae  fear,"  he  cries, 
"  For  South  Sea  will  to  twice  ten  hundred  rife." 
Waes  me  for  him  that  fells  paternal  land. 
And  buys  when  fhares  the  highefl  fums  demand  ; 

He 


*  Threw  off  all  the  fetters  of  reafon,  and  plunged  glorioufly 
into  confufion. 

f  With   grave  faces   many  at   that   time  pretended   they 
could  deraonftrate  this  hoped-for  rife  of  South  Sea. 

Y3 
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He  ne'er  (hall  tafte  the  fweets  of  rlfing  flock, 
Which  faws  neift  day; — na  help  for  't,  he  is  broke. 

Dear  Sea,  be  tenty  how  thou  flows  at  (hams 
Of  Hogland  Gad'rens  *  in  their  froggy  dams. 
Left  in  their  muddy  bogs  thou  chance  to  fmk, 
Where  thou  may'ft  ftagnate,  fyne  of  courfe  maun 
ftink. 

This  I  forefee,  and  time  (hall  prove  I  'm  right. 
For  he  's  nae  poet  wants  the  fecond  fight ; 
When  autumn's  ftores  are  ruck'd  up  in  the  yard, 
And  fleet  and  fnaw  dreeps  down  cauld  winter's 

beard  ; 
When  bleak  November  winds  make  forefts  bare. 
And  with  fplenetic  vapours  fill  the  air ; 
Then,  then  in  gardens,  parks,  or  filent  glen. 
When  trees  bear  naithing  elfe,  they  '11  carry  men, 
Wha  fliall  like  paughty  Romans  greatly  fwing 
Aboon  earth's  difappointments  in  a  fl:ring  : 
Sae  ends  the  tow'ring  faul  that  downa  fee 
A  man  move  in  a  higher  fphere  than  he. 

Happy 


*  The  Dutch  ;  whom  a  learned  author  of  a  late  eflay  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  defcended  after  a  ftrange  manner 
from  the  Gaderens :  which  eflay  Lewis  XIV.  was  mightily 
pleafed  with,  and  bounteoufly  rewarded  the  author. 
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Happy  that  man  wha  has  thrawn  up  a  main, 
Which  makes  fome  hundred  thoufands  a'  his  ain, 
And  comes  to  anchor  on  fo  firm  a  rock, 
Britannia's  credit,  and  the  South  Sea  ftock  : 
Ilk  blythfome  pleafure  waits  upon  his  nod, 
And  his  dependants  eye  him  like  a  god : 
Clofs  may  he  bend  champain  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
And  look  on  cells  of  tippony  with  fcorn  : 
Thrice  lucky  pimps,  or  fmug-fac'd  wanton  fair. 
That  can  in  a*  his  wealth  and  pleafure  fkair  : 
Like  Jove  he  fits,  like  Jove,  high  heav'n's  goodman, 
While  the  inferior  gods  about  him  ftand, 
'Till  he  permits,  with  condefcending  grace. 
That  ilka  ane  in  order  take  their  place  : 
Thus  with  attentive  look  mensfou  they  fit, 
'Till  he  fpeak  firft,  and  fhaw  fome  fhining  wit  j 
Syne  circling  wheels  the  flattering  gafFaw, 
As  well  they  may,  he  gars  their  beards  wag  a'  *. 
Imperial  gowd  !  what  is  't  thou  canna  grant  ? 
Pofleft  of  thee,  what  is  't  a  man  needs  want  ? 
Commanding  coin !  there  's  nothing  hard  to  thee ; 
I  canna  guefs  how  rich  fowk  come  to  die. 

Unhappy 


*  Feafts  them  at  his  own  proper  coft  :  hence  the  proverb, 
"  Tis  fair  in  ha'  where  beards  wag  a'." 


Y  4 
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Unhappy  wretch!  HnkM  to  the  threed-bare  nine, 
The  dazzling  equipage  can  ne*er  be  thine  : 
Deftin'd  to  toil  thro*  labyrinths  of  verfe, 
Dar'ft  fpeak  of  great  ftock-jobbing  as  a  farce. 
Poor  thoughtlefs  mortal !  vain  of  airy  dreams, 
The  flying  horfe,  and  bright  Apollo's  beams. 
And  Helicon's  werfh  well  thou  ca's  divine. 
Are  naithing  like  a  miftrefs,  coach,  and  wine. 

Wad  fome  good  patron,  whafe  fuperior  fkill 
Can  make  the  South  Sea  ebb  and  flow  at  will. 
Put  In  a  fl:ock  for  me,  I  own  it  fair, 
In  epic  flrain  I  M  pay  him  to  a  hair  ; 
Immortalize  him,  and  whatever  he  loves, 
In  flowing  numbers  I  fhall  fing  "  approves :" 
If  not,  fox  like,  I  '11  thraw  my  gab  and  gloom. 
And  ca'  your  hundred  thoufand  a  four  plum  *. 


*  The  fox  in  the  fable,  that  defpifed  the  plumbs  he  could 
not  reach,  is  well  known  : — one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
being  called  a  plumb,  makes  this  a  right  pun  ;  and  fome  puns 
deferve  not  to  be  clafTcd  among  low  wit,  though  the  generality 
of  them  do. 
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THE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    STOCKS    IN    1 7 20 

AN    EPISTLE    TO    LORD    RAMSAY. 


MY     LORD, 


WiTHouTTEN  preface  or  preamble, 
My  fancy  being  on  a  ramble, 
Tranfported  with  an  honeft  paffion, 
Viewing  our  poor  bambouzl'd  nation. 
Biting  her  nails,  her  knuckles  wringing. 
Her  cheeks  fae  blae,  her  lips  fae  hinging  ; 
Grief  and  vexation  's  like  to  kill  her. 
For  tyning  baith  her  tick  and  filler. 

Allow  me  then  to  make  a  comment 
On  this  affair  of  greatefl  moment, 
Which  has  fa*n  out,  my  Lord,  fmce  ye 
Left  Lothian  and  the  Edgewell  tree  *  : 

And, 


*  An  oak  tree  which  grows  on  the  fide  of  a  fine  fpring,  nigh 
the  caftle  of  Dalhoufie ;  very  much  obferved  by  the  country 
people,  who  give  out,  that  before  any  of  the  family  died,  a 
branch  fell  from  the  Edgewell  tree.  The  old  tree,  fome  few 
years  ago,  fell  altogether  ;  but  another  fprung  from  the  fame 
root,  which  is  now  tall  and  flourifhing  ;  and  lang  be  it  fae. 
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And,  with  your  leave,  I  needna  ftickle 
To  fay  we  're  in  a  forry  pickle, 
Since  poortith  o'er  ilk  head  does  hover 
Frae  John-a-Groat's  houfe  *  fouth  to  Dover. 
Sair  have  we  pelted  been  with  flocks, 
Cafting  our  credit  at  the  cocks ; 
Lang  guilty  of  the  higheft  treafon 
Againft  the  government  of  reafon  ; 
We  madly,  at  our  ain  expences, 
Stock-jobb'd  away  our  cafli  and  fenfes. 

As  little  bairns  frae  winnocks  hy 
Drap  down  faip-bells  to  waiting  fry, 
Wha  run  and  wreftle  for  the  prize. 
With  face  eredt  and  watchfou  eyes ; 
The  lad  wha  gleggeft  waits  upon  it,- 
Receives  the  bubble  on  his  bonnet. 
Views  with  delight  the  fliining  beau-thing. 
Which  in  a  twinkling  burfts  to  nothing  : 
Sae  Britain  brought  on  a'  her  troubles, 
By  running  daftly  after  bubbles. 

Impos'd  on  by  lang-nebit  jugglers, 
Stock-jobbers,  brokers,  cheating  fmugglers, 
Wha  fet  their  gov/den  girns  fae  wylie, 
Tho'  ne'er  fae  cautious,  they  'd  beguile  ye  : 

The 


*  The  northmoft  houfe  in  Scotland. 
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The  covetous  infatuation 

Was  fmittle  out  o*er  all  the  nation  ; 

Clergy,  and  lawyers,  and  phyficians, 

Mechanics,  merchants,  and  muficians ; 

Baith  fexes,  of  a'  forts  and  fizes, 

Drap  ilk  defign,  and  jobb'd  for  prizes ; 

Frae  noblemen  to  livery  varlets, 

Frae  topping  toafts  to  hackney  harlots  : 

Poetic  dealers  were  but  fcarce, 

Lefs  browden  ftill  on  cafh  than  verfe ; 

Only  ae  bard  *  to  coach  did  mount. 

By  fmging  praife  to  Sir  John  Blunt ; 

But  fmce  his  mighty  patron  fell. 

He  looks  jufl:  like  Jock  Blunt  himfel  f. 

Some  lords  and  lairds  fell'd  riggs  and  caftles. 
And  play'd  them  aff  with  tricky  rafcals, 
Wha  now  with  routh  of  riches  vapour. 
While  their  late  honours  live  on  paper : 
But  ah  !  the  difference  'twixt  good  land, 
And  a  poor  bankrupt  bubble's  baad. 

Thus 


*  Vide  Dick  Francklin's  epiille. 

f  This  is  commonly  faid  of  a  perfon  who  is  out  of  counte* 
»ance  at  a  difappoiiitmeiit. 
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Thus  Europeans  Indians  rifle. 
And  give  them  for  their  gowd  fome  trifle  ; 
As  dewgs  of  velvet,  chips  of  cryflial, 
A  facon's  bell,  or  baubee  whiflle. 

Merchants'  and  bankers'  heads  gade  wrang. 
They  thought  to  millions  they  might  fpang, 
Defpis'd  the  virtuous  road  to  gain. 
And  look'd  on  little  bills  with  pain  ; 
The  well-win  thoufands  of  fome  years, 
In  ae  big  bargain  difappears  : 
'Tis  fair  to  bide,  but  wha  can  help  it, 
Infliead  of  coach,  on  foot  they  flcelp  it. 

The  ten  per  cents  wha  durflna  venture. 
But  lent  great  fums  upon  indenture. 
To  billies  wha  as  frankly  war'd  it, 
As  they  out  of  their  guts  had  fpar'd  it ; 
When  craving  money  they  have  lent. 
They  're  anfwer'd,  item,  "  A'  is  fpent." 
The  mifer  hears  him  with  a  gloom, 
Girns  like  a  brock,  and  bites  his  thumb, 
Syne  fliores  to  grip  him  by  the  wyfon. 
And  keep  him  a'  his  days  in  prifon. 
"  Sae  may  ye  do,"  replies  the  debtor, 
"  But  that  can  never  mend  the  matter ; 
"  As  foon  can  I  mount  Charlewain, 
*'  As  pay  ye  back  your  gear  again." 

Poor 
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Poor  Mouldy  rins  quite  by  himfel  *, 
And  bans  like  ane  broke  loofe  frae  hell. 
It  lulls  a  wee  my  mullygrubs. 
To  think  upon  thefe  bitten  fcrubs. 
When  naithing  faves  their  vital  low, 
But  the  expences  of  a  tow. 

Thus  children  aft  with  carefu'  hands, 
In  fummer  dam  up  littk  ftrands. 
Colled  the  drizzel  to  a  pool. 
In  which  their  glowing  limbs  they  cool ; 
'Till  by  comes  fome  ill  deedy  gift  f , 
Wha  in  the  bulwark  makes  a  rift. 
And  with  ae  ftrake  in  ruins  lays 
The  work  of  ufe,  art,  care,  and  days. 

Even  handycraftfmen  too  turn'd  faucy. 
And  man  be  coaching  't  thro*  the  caufy  ; 
Syne  ftrut  fou  paughty  in  the  alley. 
Transferring  thoufands  with  fome  valley ; 
Grow  rich  in  fancy,  treat  their  whore. 
Nor  mind  they  were,  or  fliall  be  poor  : 
Like  Httle  Joves  they  treat  the  fair. 
With  gowd  frae  banks  built  in  the  air  j 


For 


*   Mad  ;  out  of  his  wits. 

t  A  roguifti  boy,  who  is  feldom  without  doing  a  bad  adion. 
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For  which  their  Danaes  *  lift  the  lap. 
And  compliment  them  with  a  clap  ; 
Which  by  aft  jobbing  grows  a  pox, 
'Till  brigs  of  nofes  fa'  with  flocks. 

Here  coachmen,  grooms,  or  pavment  trotter, 
Glitter'd  a  while,  then  turn'd  to  fnotter  ; 
Like  a  fhot  ftarn,  that  thro'  the  air 
Skyts  eaft  or  weft  with  unco  glare. 
But  found  neift  day  on  hillock  fide, 
Na  better  feems  nor  paddock  ride. 

Some  reverend  brethren  left  their  flocks. 
And  fank  their  (tipends  in  the  ftocks ; 
But  tining  baith,  like  iEfop's  colly. 
O'er  late,  they  now  lament  their  folly. 

For  three  warm  months,  May,  June,  and  July, 
There  was  odd  fcrambling  for  the  fpulzy  ; 
And  mony  a  ane,  'till  he  grew  tir'd, 
Gather'd  what  gear  his  heart  defir'd. 
We  thought  that  dealer's  ftock  an  ill  ane. 
That  was  not  wordy  hafF  a  million. 
O  had  this  golden  age  but  lafted. 
And  no  fae  foon  been  broke  and  blailed. 

There 


*  Danae,    the   daughter  of  Acrifius,    king  of  Argos,  to 
whom  Jupiter  defcended  in  a  fhowcr  of  gold. 
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There  Is  a  perfon  *  well  I  ken. 
Might  wi*  the  bed  gane  right  far  ben  ; 
His  projeft  better  might  fucceeded, 
And  far  lefs  labour  had  he  needed  : 
But  'tis  a  daffin  to  debate. 
And  aurgle-bargin  with  our  fate. 
Well,  had  this  gowden  age  but  lafted. 
And  not  fae  foon  been  broke  and  blafted, 
O  wow,  my  Lord,  thefe  had  been  days. 
Which  might  have  claimed  your  poet's  lays ; 
But  foon,  alake  !  the  mighty  Dagon 
Was  feen  to  fa*  without  a  rag  on : 
In  harvefl  was  a  dreadfu'  thunder. 
Which  gart  a'  Britain  glowr  and  wonder  j 
The  phizzing  bout  came  with  a  blatter, 
And  dry'd  our  great  fea  to  a  gutter. 

But  mony  fowk  with  wonder  fpeir, 
What  can  become  of  a*  the  gear  ? 
For  a'  the  country  is  repining. 
And  ilka  ane  complains  of  tyning. 
Plain  anfwer  I  had  beft  let  be. 
And  tell  ye  jufl  a  fimile. 

Like 


*  Meaning  myfelf,  witli  regard  to  my  printing  this  volume 
by  fubfcription. 
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Like  Belzie  when  he  nicks  a  witch, 
Wha  fells  her  faul  Ihe  may  be  rich  ; 
He,  finding  this  the  bait  to  damn  her, 
Cafts  o'er  her  e'en  his  cheating  glamour  : 
She  figns  and  feals,  and  he  affords 
Her  heaps  of  vifionary  hoords  ; 
But  when  fhe  comes  to  count  the  cunzie, 
'Tis  a'  fklate  ftanes  inftead  of  money. 

Thus  we  've  been  trick'd  with  braw  projeftors, 
And  faithfu'  managing  dire6lors, 
Wha  for  our  cafh,  the  faul  of  trade. 
Bonny  propines  of  paper  made  ; 
On  footing  clean,  drawn  unco'  fair, 
Had  they  not  vanifht  into  air. 

When  South  Sea  tyde  was  at  a  hight. 
My  fancy  took  a  daring  flight  *  j 
Thalia,  lovely  mufe,  infpir'd 
My  bread,  and  me  with  forefight  fir'd  j 
Rapt  into  future  months,  I  faw 
The  rich  aerial  Babel  fa' ; 
'Yond  feas  I  faw  the  upftarts  drifting, 
Leaving  their  coaches  for  the  lifting : 

Thefe 


*  "  Wealth,  or  the  Woody  ;"  wrote  in  the  month  of  June 
laft. 
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Thefe  houfes  fit  for  wights  gane  mad, 
I  faw  cramm*d  fou  as  they  cou'd  had ; 
While  h'ttle  fauls  funk  with  defpair, 
Implor'd  cauld  death  to  end  their  care. 
But  now  a  fweeter  fcene  I  view, 
Time  has,  and  time  fhall  prove  it  true ; 

For  fair  Aftrea  moves  frae  heav'n. 

And  fhortly  fhall  make  a'  odds  even  i 

The  honefl  man  fhall  be  regarded. 

And  villains  as  they  ought  rewarded.    ' 

The  fetting  moon  and  rofie  dawn 

Befpeak  a  fhining  day  at  hand ; 

A  glorious  fun  fhall  foon  arife. 

To  brighten  up  Britannia's  fkies  : 

Our  king  and  fenate  /hall  engage 

To  drive  the  vultures  off  the  flage  ; 

Trade  then  fhall  flourifh,  and  ilk  art 

A  lively  vigour  fliall  impart 

To  credit  languifhing  and  famifht. 

And  Lombard-flreet  fhall  be  repleniflit. 

Got  fafe  afhore  after  this  blafl, 

Britons  fhall  fmile  at  follies  paft. 

God  grant  your  Lordfhip  joy  and  health, 
Lang  days,  and  rowth  of  real  wealth ; 
Safe  to  the  land  of  cakes  heav'n  fend  ye. 
And  frae  crofs  accidents  defend  ye. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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I721. 

THE  SATYR'S  COMIC  PROJECT 
FOi;    RECOVERING    A    tAMKRUPT    STOCK-JOBBER. 

On  the  fliore  of  a  low-ebbing  fea  *, 

A  fighing  young  jobber  was  feen. 
Staring  wifhfully  at  an  old  tree. 

Which  grew  on  the  neighbouring  green. 
There  *s  a  tree  that  can  finifh  the  flrife 

And  diforder  that  wars  in  my  bread. 
What  need  one  be  pain'd  with  his  hfe. 

When  a  halter  can  purchafe  him  reft  ? 

Sometimes  he  would  ftamp  and  look  wild. 

Then  roar  out  a  terrible  curfe 
On  bubbles  that  had  him  beguil'd. 

And  left  ne'er  a  doit  in  his  purfe. 
A  fatyr  that  wander*d  along. 

With  a  laugh  to  his  raving  reply*d ; 
The  favage  maliciouily  fung, 

And  jok'd  while  the  ftock-jobber  cry'd. 

To 


*  From  the  beginning  to  the  20th  h'ne,  fing  to  the  tune  of 
"  Coh'n's  Complaint." — From  the  21ft  line,  where  the  fatyr 
begins  to  fpcak,  Ung  to  the  tune  of  "  The  kirk  wad  let  me 
«  be." 
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To  mountains  and  rocks  he  complain'd. 

His  cravat  was  bath'd  with  his  tears ; 
The  fatyr  drew  near  hke  a  friend,     ' 

And  bid  hiin  abandon  his  fears  ; 
Said  he,  Have  ye  been  at  the  fea. 

And  met  with  a  contrary  wind. 
That  you  rail  at  fair  Fortune  fo  free  ? 

Don't  blame  the  poor  goddefs,  (he  's  blind. 

Come  hold  up  thy  head,  foollfli  wight, 

I  '11  teach  thee  the  lofs  to  retrieve ; 
Obferve  me  this  projeft  aright. 

And  think  not  of  hanging,  but  live. 
Hecatiflfa  conceited  and  old, 

Affedts  in  her  airs  to  feem  young. 
Her  jointure  yields  plenty  of  gold. 

And  plenty  of  nonfenfe  her  tongue. 

Lay  fiege  to  her  for  a  fhort  fpace. 

Ne'er  mind  that  Ihe  's  wrinkled  or  grey ; 
Extol  her  for  beauty  and  grace. 

And  doubt  not  of  gaining  the  day. 
In  wedlock  you  fairly  may  join. 

And  when  of  her  wealth  you  are  fure, 
Make  free  with  the  old  woman's  coin. 

And  purchafe  a  fprightly  young  w . 


z  1 
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BAGPIPES  NO  MUSIC: 

BEING    A     SATIRE    ON    SCOTS    POETRY. 

As  Dryden  juftly  tennM  poqtic  found, 
A  pacing  Pegafus  on  carpet  ground  : 
Rofcommon's  nervous  fenfe  your  verfes  yield, 
A  courfer  bounding  o'er  the  furrow'd  field : 
The  track  purfue,  that  thinking  Scots  may  fee 
The  comprehenfive  Englifli  energy. 
Scotch  Maggy  may  go  down  at  Aberdeen, 
Where  bonnets,  bag-pipers,  and  plaids  are  feen ; 
But  fuch  poor  gear  no  harmony  can  fuit. 
Much  fitter  for  a  Jew's  trump  than  a  lute. 
Low  bells,  not  lyres,  the  Highland  cliffs  adorn, 
Macklean's  loud  halloo,  or  Mackgregor's  horn. 
Sooner  fhall  China  yield  to  earthen  ware. 
Sooner  (hall  Abel  teach  a  finging  bear. 
Than  Englifh  bards  let  Scots  torment  their  ear. 
Who  think  their  ruflic  jargon  to  explain. 
For  anes  is  once ;  lang,  long  ;  and  two  is  twain  j 
Let  them  to  Edinburgh  foot  it  back. 
And  add  their  poetry  to  fill  their  pack ; 

While 
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Willie  you,  the  fav'rite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Make  Englifh  deeds  in  Englifh  numbers  Ihine  : 
Leave  Ramfay's  clan  to  follow  their  own  ways, 
And  while  they  mumble  thiftles,  wear  the  bays. 


JOHN  COUPER, 


Z3 
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GRUE-STREET    NAE    SATIRE: 

AN   ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Dear  John,  what  ails  ye  now  ? — lie  dill : 
Hout  man !  what  need  ye  take  it  ill, 
That  Allan  buried  ye  in  rhyme, 
May  be  a  ftart  afore  ye'r  time  *  ? 
He  's  naithing  but  a  (hire  daft  lick, 
And  difna  care  a  fiddleftick, 
Ahho*  your  tutor  Curl  and  ye 
Shou'd  ferve  him  fae  in  elegy. 

Doup  down,  doild  ghaift,  and  dinna  fafii  us. 
With  "  carpet  ground,"  and  "  nervous"  claihes  j 
Your  Grub-flreet  jargon  Dryden  wounds, 
When  mixt  with  his  poetic  founds. 
You  pace  on  Pegafus  !   take  care. 
He  '11  "  bound  o'er  furrow'd  fields  "  of  air. 
And  fling  ye  headlong  frae  the  fkies. 
Never  a  fecond  time  to  rife : 
With  fic  a  fa,  alake  !  ye  '11  e'en  a' 
Dafti  into  iherds  like  broken  China  : 

China 


*  See  John  Cowper's  Elegy,  p.  221. 
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China  and  men  the  fame  fate  fkair. 
Ah  me  !  baith  bruckle  earthen  ware. 

Lang  ferv'd  ye  in  a  mettl'd  ftatlon. 
The  foremoft  beagle  of  our  nation. 
For  fcenting  out  the  yielding  creature, 
Wha  us'd  to  play  at  whats-the-matter  : 
But  now,  O  fye  for  fhame  I  to  trudge 
Mun  Curie  's  poor  hackney  fcribbllng  drudge, 
"  To  fill  his  pack,"  while  you,  right  fair. 
Gain  title  braw,  "  his  fmging  bear.'* 
But,  John,  wha  taught  ye  ilka  name, 
That  fhines  fae  bonnily  in  fame, 
Rofcommon,  Stanhope,  Ramfay,  Dryden, 
Wha  back  of  winged  horfe  cou'd  ride  on  ? 
A'  them  we  ken  ;  but  wha  the  d — 
Bad  you  up  hill  ParnafTus  fpeel  ? 

You  Ramfay  make  a  feckfu*  man. 
Ringleader  of  a  hearty  clan  : 
Goodfaith  it  fets  ye  well  to  fear  him, 
For  gin  ye  etle  anes  to  fleer  him. 
He  *I1  gloom  ye  dead : — in  "  ruftic  *'  phrafe. 
He  '11  gar  his  "  thiftles  "  rive  your  "  bays." 

FATE  BIRNIE. 


Z4 
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1728. 

REASONS    FOR    NOT    ANSWERING 
THE  HACKNEY  SCRIBLERS. 

These  to  my  blyth  indulgent  friends, 
Dull  faes  nought  at  my  hand  deferve  : 

To  pump  an  anfwer  *s  a'  their  ends  ; 
But  not  ae  line  if  they  (hould  flarve. 

Whae'er  Ihall  with  a  midding  fight, 

Of  vidory  will  be  beguil'd  ; 
Dealers  in  dirt  will  be  to  dight, 

Fa'  they  aboon  or  'neath  they  're  fil'd. 

It  helps  my  character  to  heez, 

When  I  'm  the  butt  of  creeping  tools  j 
The  warld,  by  their  daft  medley,  fees 

That  I  've  nae  enemies  but  fools. 

But  fae  it  has  been,  and  will  be. 
While  real  poets  rife  to  fame, 

Sic  poor  Macflecknos  will  let  flee 
Their  venom,  and  ftill  mifs  their  aim. 


Should 
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Should  ane  like  Young  or  Somer'le  write, 
Some  canker'd  coof  can  fay,  'tis  wrang  ; 

On  Pope  fic  mungrels  fliaw'd  their  fpite, 
And  fhot  at  Addlfon  their  ftang. 

But  well,  dear  Spec,  the  fecklefs  affes. 
To  wiefl;  infed  even'd  and  painted, 

Sic  as  by  magnifying  glaifes 

Are  only  kend  when  throu*  them  tented. 

The  blundering  fellows  ne'er  forget. 
About  my  trade  to  feed  their  fancies. 

As  if,  forfooth,  I  wad  look  blate, 
At  what  my  honour  maid  advances. 

Auld  Homer  fang  for  's  daily  bread  ; 

Surprifmg  Shakfpeare  fin'd  the  wool ; 
Great  Virgil  creels  and  bafkets  made  ; 

And  famous  Ben  employ'd  the  trowel. 

Yet  Dorfet,  Lanfdown,  Lauderdale  *, 

Bucks,  Stirling  t »  and  the  fon  of  Angus  {, 

Even  monarchs,  and  of  men  the  wale. 
Were  proud  to  be  inrowM  amang  us. 

Then 


*  The  tranflator  of  Virgil. 

f  William  Alexander  earl  of  Stirling,  the  author  of  many 
dramatic  pieces. 

:}:  Gawin  Douglas  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  the  celebrated  tranf- 
lator of  Virgil's  iEneid.  He  was  fon  of  Archibald  fixth  earl 
of  Angus. 
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Then,  hackneys,  write  'till  ye  gae  wood. 
Drudge  for  the  hawkers  day  and  night  j 

Your  malice  cannot  move  my  mood, 
And  equally  your  praife  I  flight. 

I  've  gotten  mair  of  fame  than  's  due. 
Which  is  fecur*d  amang  the  bed  j 

And  fhould  I  tent  the  like  of  you, 
A  Httle  faul  wad  be  confeft. 

Nae  maftifF  minds  a  yamphing  cur  j 
A  craig  defies  a  frothy  wave  j 

Nor  will  a  lion  raife  his  fur, 
Altho'  a  monkey  miibehave  j 

NAM    SATIS    EST    EQUITEM    MIHI    PLAUDERE- 
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1728. 
THE     GENERAL     MISTAKE: 

INSCRIBED    TO    LOKD     ERSKINE. 

The  finifli*d  mind  in  all  its  movements  bright. 
Surveys  the  felf-made  fumph  in  proper  light, 
Allows  for  native  weaknefs,  but  difdains 
Him  who  the  character  with  labour  gains : 
Permit  me  then,  my  Lord,  (fmce  you  arife 
With  a  clear  faul  aboon  the  common  fize,) 
To  place  the  following  (ketches  in  your  view; 
The  warld  will  like  me  if  I  'm  rees'd  by  you. 

Is  there  a  fool,  frae  fenator  to  fwain  ? 
Take  ilk  ane's  verdicl  for  himfelf — there  's  nane. 
A  thoufand  other  wants  make  thoufands  fret. 
But  nane  for  want  of  wifdom  quarrels  fate. 
Alas !  how  gen'ral  proves  the  great  miftake. 
When  others  thro*  their  neighbours*  failings  rake ; 
Detradion  then  by  fpite  is  borne  too  far, 
And  reprefents  men  warfe  than  what  they  are. 
Come  then.  Impartial  Satire,  fill  the  ftage 
With  fools  of  ilka  flation,  fex,  and  age  ;  ' 

Point 
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Point  out  the  folly,  hide  the  perfon*s  name. 
Since  obduration  follows  public  fhame  : 
Silent  convidlion  calmly  can  reform, 
While  open  fcandal  rages  to  a  ftorm. 

Proceed  ;  but,  in  the  lift,  poor  things  forbear. 
Who  only  in  the  human  form  appear. 
Scarce  animated  with  that  heav'nly  fire 
Which  makes  the  foul  with  boundlefs  thoughts 

afpire : 
Such  move  our  pity — nature  is  to  blame  ; 
'Tis  fools,  in  fome  things  wife,  that  fatire  claim  j 
Such  as  Nugator— mark  his  folemn  mien, 
Stay'd  are  his  features,  fcarcely  move  his  een. 
Which  deep  beneath  his  knotted  eye-brows  fmk, 
And  he  appears,  as  ane  wad  guefs,  to  think : 
Even  fae  he  does,  and  can  exactly  fhaw 
How  many  beans  make  five,  take  three  awa : 
Deep  read  in  Latin  folios  four  inch  thick. 
He  probes  your  crabit  points  into  the  quick ; 
Delights  in  dubious  things  to  give  advice, 
Admires  your  judgment,  if  you  think  him  wife  j 
And  ftiffly  ftands  by  what  he  anes  thought  right, 
Altho'  oppos'd  with  reafon's  cleareft  light : 
On  him  ilk  argument  is  thrown  away, 
Speak  what  you  will,  he  tents  not  what  you  fay  ; 
He  hears  himfell,  and  currently  runs  o*er 
All  on  the  fubject  he  has  faid  before  j 

'Till 
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'Till  glad  to  eafe  his  jaws  and  tired  tongue, 

Th*  opponent  refts  ; — Nugator  thinks  him  dung. 

Thou  folemn  trifler  !  ken  thou  art  defpis'd. 

Thy  ftifF  pretence  to  wifdom  naething  prized. 

By  fie  as  can  their  notions  faufe  decline, 

When  truth  darts  on  them  with  convicting  fliine. 

How  hateful  *s  dull  opinion,-  prop*d  with  words 

That  nought  to  any  ane  of  fenfe  affords. 

But  tirefome  jargon  ! — Learn  to  laugh,  at  lead. 

That  part  of  what  thou  fays  may  pafs  for  jeft. 

Now  turn  your  eye  to  fmooth  Chicander  next. 
In  whom  good   fenfe  feems  with  good   humour 

mixt ; 
But  only  feems : — for  envy,  malice,  guile. 
And  fie  bafe  vices,  crowd  behind  his  fmile ; 
Nor  can  his  thoughts  beyond  mean  quirks  extend. 
He  thinks  a  trick  nae  crime  that  gains  his  end  : 
A  crime  !  no,  'tis  his  brag  ;  he  names  it  wit, 
And  triumphs  o'er  a  better  man  he  's  bit. 
Thhik  fhame,  Chicander,  of  your  creeping  flights. 
True  wifdom  in  fincerity  delights  j 
The  fumphifh  mob,  of  penetration  fhawl. 
May  gape  and  ferly  at  your  cunning  faul. 
And  make  ye  fancy  that  there  is  defert 
In  thus  employing  a'  your  fneaking  art ; 
But  do  not  think  that  men  of  clearer  fenfe 
Will  e'er  admit  of  fie  a  vile  pretence. 

To 
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To  that  which  dignifies  the  human  mind. 
And  a6ls  in  honour  with  the  bright  and  blind. 

Reverfe  of  this  faufe  face,  obferve  yon  youth, 
A  ftrict  plain-dealer,  aft  o'er-ftretching  truth  j 
Severely  four,  he  's  ready  to  reprove 
The  lead  wrang  flep  in  thofe  who  have  his  love  ; 
Yet  what 's  of  worth  in  them  he  over-rates  ; 
But,  much  they  're  to  be  pitied  whom  he  hates : 
Here  his  miftake,  his  weakeft  fide  appears, 
When  he  a  charader  in  pieces  tears, 
He  gives  nae  quarter,  nor  to  great  or  fma% 
Even  beauty  guards  in  vain,  he  lays  at  a'. 
This  humour,  aften  flowing  o'er  due  bounds. 
Too  deeply  mony  a  reputation  wounds  ; 
For  which  he  's  hated  by  the  fuff'ering  crowd, 
Who  jointly  'gree  to  rail  at  him  aloud. 
And  as  much  ihun  his  fight  and  bitter  tongue, 
As  they  wad  do  a  wafp  that  had  them  flung. 
Cenforious !  learn  fometimes  at  faults  to  wink. 
The  wifefl  ever  fpeak  lefs  than  they  think :  ■ 
Tho'  thus  fuperior  judgment  you  may  vaunt. 
Yet  this  proud  wormwood  fhow  o't  fpeaks  a  want ; 
A  want  in  which  your  folly  will  be  feen, 
'Till  you  increafe  in  wit,  and  have  lefs  fpleen. 

Make  way  there,  when  a  mortal  god  appears ! 
Why  do  ye  laugh  ? — king  Midas  wore  fie  ears. 

How 
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How  wife  he  looks ! — Well,  wad  he  never  fpeak. 
People  wad  think  him  neither  dull  nor  weak : 
But  ah  !  he  fancies,  *caufe  he  's  chos'n  a  tool. 
That  a  furi*d  gown  can  free  him  frae  the  fool ; 
Straight  he  with  paughty  mien  and  lordly  glooms, 
A  vile  affefted  air,  not  his,  aflumes ; 
Stawks  fliffly  by  when  better  men  falute, 
Difcovering  lefs  of  fenator  than  brute. 
Yet  is  there  e'er  a  wifer  man  than  he  ? — 
Speer  at  himfell ;    and,  if  he  will  be  free, 
He  '11  tell  you,  nane. — Will  judges  tell  a  lie  ? 

But  let  him  pafs,  and  with  a  fmile  obferve 
Yon  tatter'd  fliadow,  amaifl:  like  to  flarve ; 
And  yet  he  ftruts,  proud  of  his  vaft  engine : 
He  is  an  author,  writes  exquifite  fine  ; 
Sae  fine,  in  faith,  that  every  vulgar  head 
Cannot  conceive  his  meaning  while  they  read. 
He  hates  the  world  for  this :  with  bitter  rage. 
He  damns  the  flupid  dullnefs  of  the  age. 
The  printer  is  unpaid  :  bookfellers  fwear 
Ten  copies  will  not  fell  in  ten  lang  year  ; 
And  wad  not  that  fair  fret  a  learned  mind. 
To  fee  thofe  fhou'd  be  patrons  prove  fae  blind. 
Not  to  approve  of  what  coft  meikle  pains, 
Negleft  of  bus'nefs,  fleep,  and  wafte  of  brains  ? 
And  a'  for  nought  but  to  be  vilely  us'd. 
As  pages  are  whilk  buyers  have  refus'd. 

Ah! 
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Ah  !  fellow-lab'rers  for  the  prefs,  take  heed. 
And  force  nae  fame  that  way,  if  ye  wad  fpeed ; 
Mankind  mud  be,  we  hae  na  other  judge. 
And  if  they  are  difpleas'd,  why  (houkl  we  grudge  ? 
If  happily  you  gain  them  to  your  fide. 
Then  baldly  mount  your  Pegafus  and  ride : 
Value  yourfell  what  only  they  defire ; 
What  does  not  take,  commit  it  to  the  fire. 

Next  him  a  penman,  with  a  bluffer  air. 
Stands  'tween  his   twa  bed  friends  that  lull  his 

care, 
Nam'd  "  Money  in  baith  Pouches ;" — with  three 

lines. 
Yclept  a  bill,  he  digs  the  Indian  mines  ; 
Jobs,  changes,  lends,  extorfes,  cheats,  and  grips, 
And  no  ae  turn  of  gainfu'  us'ry  flips, 
'Till  he  has  won,  by  wife  pretence  and  fnell. 
As  meikle  as  may  drix-^e  his  bairns  to  hell. 
His  ain  lang  hame. — This  fucker  thinks  nane  wife. 
But  him  that  can  to  immenfe  riches  rife  : 
Lear,  honour,  virtue,  and  lie  heavenly  beams. 
To  him  appear  but  idle  airy  dreams, 
Not  fit  for  men  of  bufmefs  to  mind, 
That  are  for  great  and  golden  ends  defign'd. 
Send  for  him,  de'el ! — 'Till  then,  good  men,  take 

care 
To  keep  at  diftance  frae  his  hook  and  fnare  ; 

He 
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He  has  nae  rewth,  if  coin  comes  in  the  play, 
He  '11  draw,  indorfe,  and  horn  to  death  his  prey. 

Not  thus  Macfomno  puflies  after  praife, 
He  treats,  and  is  adinir'd  in  all  he  fays : 
Cafh  well  beftow'd,  which  helps  a  man  to  pafs 
For  wife  in  his  ain  thinking,  that  *s  an  afs  : 
Poor  fkybalds !  curs'd  with  more  of  wealth  than 

wit, 
Blyth  of  a  gratis  gaudeamiis,  fit 
With  look  attentive,  ready  all  about, 
To  give  the  laugh  when  his  dull  joke  comes  out  : 
Accuftom'd  with  his  converfation  bright. 
They  ken,  as  by  a  watch,  the  time  of  night, 
When  he  's  at  fic  a  point  of  fic  a  tale. 
Which  to  thefe  parafites  grows  never  ftale, 
Tho'  often  tald.     Like  Lethe's  ftream,  his  wine 
Makes  them  forget — that  he  again  may  fhine. 
"  Fy  !  fatire,  ha'd  thy  tongue,  thou  art  too  rude 
"  To  jeer  a  character  that  feems  fae  good  : 
"  This  man  may  beet  the  poet  bare  and  clung, 
*'  That  rarely  has  a  {hilling  in  his  fpung." 
Hang  him  !  there  's  patrons  of  good  fenfe  enew. 
To  cherifh  and  fupport  the  tuneful  few, 
Whofe  penetration  's  never  at  a  lofs 
In  right  diftinguifliing  of  gold  frae  drofs  : 
Employ  me  freely  if  thou  'd  laurels  wear, 
Experience  may  teach  thee  not  to  fear. 

VOL.  I.  ,  A  A  But 
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But  fee  anlther  gives  mair  caufe  for  dread. 
He  thraws  his  gab,  and  aft  he  fliakes  his  head ; 
A  flave  to  felf-conceit  and  a'  that  \s  four, 
T'  acknowledge  merit  is  not  in  his  pow'r. 
He  reads,  but  ne'er  the  author's  beauties  minds. 
And  has  nae  pleafure  where  nae  faults  he  finds. 
Much-hated  gowk  !  tho'  vers'd  in  kittle  rules. 
To  be  a  wirrykow  to  writing  fools. 
They  fell  the  greatefl:,  only  learn 'd  in  words, 
Which  naithing  but  the  cauld  and  dry  affords ; 
Dar'fl:  thou  of  a'  thy  betters  flighting  fpeak, 
That  have  nae  grutten  fae  meikle,  learning  Greek? 
Thy  depth  's  well  kend,  and  a*  thy  filly  vaunts. 
To  ilka  folid  thinker  fhaw  thy  wants. 
Thus  cowards  deave  us  with  a  thoufand  lies 
Of  dang'rous  vict'ries  they  have  won  in  pleas : 
Sae  fiiallow  upftarts  drive  with  care  to  hide 
Their  mean  defcent,  which  inly  gnaws  their  pride. 
By  counting  kin,  and  making  endlefs  faird, 
If  that  their  grany's  uncle's  oye's  a  laird. 
Scarcrows !  hen-hearted !  and  ye  meanly  born  ! 
Appear  juil  what  you  are,  and  dread  nae  fcorn  ; 
Labour  in  words,  keep  hale  your  fkins  :  why  not  ? 
Do  well,  and  nane  your  laigh  extra(5l  will  quote. 
But  to  your  praife.     Walk  afF,  till  we  remark 

Yon  little  coxy  wight  that  makes  fie  wark 
With  tongue  and  gait :  how  croufly  does  he  (land ! 
His  taes  turn'd  out,  on  his  left  haunch  his  hand ; 

The 
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The  right  beats  time  a  hundred  various  ways, 

And  points  the  pathos  out  in  a*  he  fays. 

Wow!  but  he  's  proud,  when  amaift  out  of  breath. 

At  ony  time  he  clatters  a  man  to  death, 

Wha  is  oblig'd  fometimes  t'  attend  the  fot. 

To  fave  the  captiv'd  buttons  of  his  coat. 

Thou  dinfome  jackdaw  !  ken  'cis  a  difeafe 

This  palfy  in  thy  tongue  that  ne*er  can  pleafe : 

Of  a*  mankind,  thou  art  the  maift  miftane. 

To  think  this  way  the  name  of  fage  to  gain. 

Now,  left  I  fhould  be  thought  too  much  like  thee, 
I  '11  give  my  readers  leave  to  breathe  a  wee  j 
If  they  allow  my  picture  *s  like  the  life, 
Mae  fhall  be  drawn  ;  originals  are  rife. 


A  A    2 
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AN  ADDRESS  OF  THANKS 
FROM    THE    SOCIETY    OF    RAKES 

To  the  pious  Author  of  an  Effay  upon  improving  and 
adding  to  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by- 
Fornication. 


We  Noblemen,  Barons,    and    Burgefies  of   the  forelaid   Clafs,  to    the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philosark,  greeting: 


Thanks  and  renown  be  ever  thine, 
O  daring,  fenfible  divine ! 

Who  in  a  few  learn'd  pages, 
Like  great  Columbus,  now  difcovers 
A  pleafmg  warld  to  a*  young  lovers, 

Unken'd  to  by-paft  ages. 

Down,  down  with  the  repentlng-flools. 
That  gart  the  younkers  look  like  fools 

Before  the  congregation, 
Since  thou,  learnM  youth  of  rifing  fame, 
Prov'ft  that  tliere  *s  neither  fm  nor  fhame 

In  fnnple  fornication. 

Now 
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Now  lads,  laugh  a',  and  tak  your  wills. 
And  fcowp  around  like  tups  and  bulls, 

Have  at  the  bonny  lafTes : 
For  confcience  has  nae  mair  to  fay. 
Our  clergyman  has  clearM  the  way, 

And  proven  our  fathers  afles. 

Our  dotard  dads,  fnool'd  wi'  their  wives 
To  girn  and  fcart  our  wretched  lives, 

'Till  death  bound  to  a  fixt  ane ; 
But  now  as  free  as  cocks  and  fparrows. 
We  lawfully  may  fhift  our  marrows. 

And  wheel  round  to  the  next  ane. 

Thus  any  mettled  man  may  have, 
Between  his  cradle  and  his  grave. 

By  lawful  fornication. 
Bairns  mony  mae,  with  far  lefs  din, 
Thus  free,  and  be  mair  ufeful  in 

His  day  and  generation. 

Thus  we  may  patriotifm  fhaw. 
And  ferve  our  country  ane  and  a*. 

By  fruitful  propagation : 
Thus  will  we  bravely  man  our  fleet. 
Thus  make  our  regiments  a'  complete. 

And  clear  frae  debts  the  nation. 

A  A-  3  Hence 
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Hence  fhall  we  never  mair  hear  tell 
Of  lafles  leading  apes  in  hell, 

Like  them  wha  aften  harl'd 
Ane  ufelefs  life  up  to  fourfcore. 
Leal  maids,  and  fcarcely  kent  wherefore 

They  were  fent  to  the  war  Id. 

The  mimmeft  now,  without  a  blufh. 
May  fpeer  if  any  billy  fprufli 

Has  fancy  for  her  beauty : 
For  fince  the  awband  's  tane  away. 
The  bonny  lafs  has  nought  to  fay 

Againfl  a  moral  duty. 

Adultery  is  the  warfl:  of  crimes, 

And  calls  for  vengeance  on  thefe  times, 

As  pradis'd  in  this  nation  ; 
But  that  vile  fm  can  be  no  more. 
When  marriage  is  turn'd  out  of  door 

By  franker  fornication. 

Peace  be  to  you  in  dochters  rife, 
Since  nane  needs  now  to  be  a  wife. 

Their  tochers  winna  fafh  ye  ; 
That  univerfal  ane  of  Cramond, 
That  gaes  alang  wi*  a  good  gammon, 

Will  fetaff  ilka  laffie. 


Yet 
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Yet  fome  by  your  new  light  will  lofe. 
For  thofe  wha  kirk  affairs  engrofs. 

Their  feffion-books  may  burn  all ; 
Since  fornication's  pipe  's  put  out, 
What  will  they  have  to  crack  about. 

Or  jot  into  their  journal  ? 

Even  fell  K.  T.  that  gart  us  ban. 
And  eke  that  fetting-dog  his  man, 

May  turn  Italian  fingers. 
Or  ufe  a  teugh  St.  Johnfton  ribbon. 
For  now  the  gain  they  were  fo  glib  on. 

Is  nipt  out  thro'  their  fingers. 

Nae  mair  at  early  hours  and  late 
Shall  they  round  bawdy-houfes  wait. 

Like  cats  for  flragling  mice  j 
Departed  is  that  fund  of  fending, 
When  fornicators  for  offending 

They  gart  pay  ony  price. 

Rejoice  ye  lads  of  little  rent, 

Wha  loo'd  the  game,  but  did  lament 

Your  purfes  being  (kranky ; 
The  dearth  of  forny  's  now  away. 
Since  lawfu*,  ye  have  nought  to  pay. 

But  welcome  and  we  thank  ye. 

A  A  4  Poor 
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Poor  fornicators  now  grown  auld, 
Whafe  blood  begins  to  creep  but  cauld. 

Will  grumble  with  reflection, 
To  think  what  falhery  they  gaed  through, 
Dear  Do6lor,  wanting  ane  like  you 

To  give  them  right  direction. 

"What  fay  ye  for  yourfelves,  ye  priefts. 
For  naming  kind  whoremafters  beafts. 

When  ufmg  of  their  freedom  ? 
We  hope  ye  '11  ceafe  to  take  offence 
At  worthy  wives  like  Lucky  Spence, 

Or  ufeful  mother  Needham. 

Look  up  ye  matrons,  if  ye  can. 
And  blefs  the  reverend  pious  man, 

Who  proves  that  your  procuring 
Is  now  fae  far  frae  being  a  crime, 
That  devotees,  when  pad  their  prime. 

May  lend  a  hand  to  whoring. 

The  fair  ane  frighted  for  her  fame, 
Shall  for  her  kindnefs  bear  nae  blame, 

Or  with  kirk-cenfure  grapple  ; 
Whilk  gart  fome  aft  their  ieeful  lan6. 
Bring  to  the  warld  the  lucklefs  wean. 

And  fneg  its  infant  thrapple  : 


For 
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For  which  by  rude,  unhallow'd  fallows, 
They  were  furrounded  to  the  gallows, 

Making  fad  ruefu'  murgeons ; 
"  'Till  their  warm  pulfe  forgot  to  play, 
"  They  fang,  they  fwang,  and  died  away," 

Syne  were  gi'en  to  the  furgeons. 

O  leader  !  fee  that  ye  be  fure 
That  *tis  nae  fin  to  play  the  whore  ; 

For  fome  in  haly  ftation 
The  contrair  threep,  and  fair  abufe  ye; 
But  we  '11  aft  drink  your  health  and  reefe  ye. 

For  reefing  fornication. 

We  might  forefee  the  canker'd  clergy 
Wad  with  vile  heterodoxy  charge  ye. 

And  caft  you  out  frae  mang  them ; 
But  that  has  been  the  common  fate 
Of  a'  reformers  wha  debate, 

Or  ftruggle  to  o'ergang  them. 

But  letna  their  ill  word  difturb  ye ; 
'Tis  but  a  blafl,  they  canna  curb  ye. 
Or  cramp  your  new  devotions : 

A  Briton 
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A  Briton  free  thinks  as  he  likes, 
And  as  his  fancy  takes  the  fykes, 

May  preach  or  print  his  notions. 

Be  fatisfy'd,  your  doctrine  new 
Will  favour  find  with  not  a  few. 

It  being  fae  inviting  ; 
And  tho'  they  kick  ye  frae  their  kirk. 
For  that  fma'  fkaith  ye  need  not  irk, 

"We  '11  make  you  a  bra*  meeting. 

O  had  we  fifty  vacant  kirks. 
By  pith,  or  flight,  or  ony  quirks. 

And  we  ereded  patrons, 
Then  fhould  you  fee  the  Patron  Ad 
Demolifh  a'  the  narrow  pack, 

And  feffions  rul'd  by  matrons. 

The  fatteft  flipend  Ihould  be  thine, 
Thou  pious  and  maift  pure  divine, 

Thy  right  is  back'd  wi'  reafon  ; 
For  wha  can  doubt  your  care  of  fauls, 
Wha  loudly  for  mair  bodies  calls. 

In  this  degenerate  feafon  ? 


But 
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But  nine  and  forty  pulpits  ftill 
Would  then  remain  for  you  to  fill 

With  men  of  mighty  gifts  ; 
Then,  fludents,  there  were  hopes  for  you 
Wha  *re  of  the  learn'd  freethinking  crew, 

And  now  are  at  your  (hifts. 

Your  eflay  fhaws  your  eloquence, 
Your  courtly  ftyle  and  flow  of  fenfe  ; 

And  tho'  fome  fay  ye  blunder. 
Ye  do  them  fae  with  fcripture  pelt. 
They  will  be  forc*d  to  thumb  your  belt 

At  lafl,  and  a*  knock  under. 

Your  fcheme  mufl  take  ;  for  let  me  tell  ye, 
'Tis  a  good  trade  that  fills  the  belly. 

The  proverb  proves  it  plainly  : 
And  to  fay  goodnefs  is  not  good. 
Wad  fhaw  a  mind  extremely  rude. 

To  argue  fo  prophanely. 

Thou  well  deferveft  high  promotion, 
Wha  'ft  wrote  with  fie  a  lively  motion 

Upon  multiplication  : 
To  enrich  a  kingdom  *s  better  far 
Than  that  curft  bufinefs  of  war. 

That  ufhers  defolation. 

Dodor 
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Doclor  farewel :  O  never  (lint, 

For  love's  fweet  fake,  to  preach  and  print, 

Tho'  fome  with  Bedlam  fhore  ye  ; 
Do  not  fma'  punilhment  regard, 
Since  virtue  has  its  ain  reward, 

In  perfecution,  glory. 


t  ^-«^'^\, 
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CUPID  THROWN  INTO  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 


Myrtilla,  as  like  Venus'  fell. 

As  e'er  an  egg  was  like  anither, 
Ance  Cupid  met  upon  the  Mall, 

And  took  her  for  his  bonny  mither. 

He  wing'd  his  way  up  to  her  bread : 

She  darted  ;  he  cry'd,  "  Mam,  'tis  me." 

The  beauty,  in  o'er  rafh  a  jeft, 

Flang  the  arch  gytling  in  South  Sea. 

Frae  thence  he  raife  wi'  gilded  wings, 

His  bow  and  fhafts  to  gowd  were  chang'd ; 

"  Deel  's  i'  the  fea,"  quoth  he,  "  it  dings :" 
Syne  back  to  Mall  and  Park  he  rang'd. 

Breathing 
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Breathing  mifchief,  the  god  look'd  gurly. 
With  transfers  a'  his  darts  were  feather'd  ; 

He  made  a  horrid  hurly  burly, 

Where  beaus  and  belles  were  thickefl  gathered. 

He  tentily  Myrtilla  fought. 

And  in  the  thrang  Change-Alley  got  her  t 
He  drew  his  bow,  and  quick,  as  thought, 

With  a  braw  new  fubfcription  fhot  her. 


1721. 


ON  A  GOLD  TEA-POT. 


After  the  gaining  Edinburgh's  prize. 
The  day  before,  with  running  thrice. 
Me  Milncraig's  rock  moft  fairly  won. 
When  thrice  again  the  courfe  he  run : 
Now  for  diverfion  'tis  my  fhare 
To  run  three  heats  and  pleafe  the  fair. 
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I721. 
ON  A  PUNCH-BOWL. 

Charge  me  with  Nantz  and  limpid  fpring, 

Let  four  and  fweet  be  mixt ; 
Bend  round  a  health,  fyne  to  the  king. 

To  Edinburgh's  captains  next, 
Wha  form'd  me  in  fae  blyth  a  fhape, 

And  gave  me  lading  honours, 
Take  up  my  ladle,  fill,  and  lape. 

And  fay,  Fair  fa'  the  donors. 


SPOKEN  TO  THREE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Me,  anes  three  beauties  did  furround. 
And  ilka  beauty  gave  a  wound, 

Whilfl  they  with  fmiling  eye, 
Said,  "  Allan,  which  think  ye  maid  fair  ? 
"  Gi'e  judgment  frankly  ;  never  fpare." — 

"  Hard  is  the  tafk,"  faid  I. 

But  added,  feeing  them  fae  free, 
"  Ladies,  ye  maun  fay  mair  to  me, 

"  And  my  demand  right  fair  is  j 
"  Firft,  like  the  gay  celeftial  three, 
"  Shaw  a'  your  charms,  and  then  ha'e  wi*  ye, 

"  Faith,  I  fhall  be  your  Paris.'* 

VOL.  1.  B  B 
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1721. 
THE  ROSE-TREE. 

With  awe  and  pleafure  we  behold  thy  fweets ; 

Thy  lovely  rofes  have  their  pointed  guards ; 
Yet,  tho*  the  gatherer  oppofition  meets. 

The  fragrant  purchafe  all  his  pain  rewards. 

But  hedg'd  about  and  watch'd  with  wary  eyes, 
O  plant  fuperior,  beautiful,  and  fair ! 

We  view  thee  like  yon  ftars  which  gem  the  Ikies, 
But  equally  to  gain  we  muil  defpair. 

Ah  !  wert  thou  growing  on  fome  fecret  plain. 
And  found  by  me,  how  ravifh'd  would  I  meet 

All  thy  tranfporting  charms  to  eafe  my  pain, 
And  feafl:  my  raptur'd  foul  on  all  that 's  fweet. 

Thus  fung  poor  Symon. — Symon  was  in  love. 
His  too  afpiring  paffion  made  him  fmart ; 

The  rofe-tree  was  a  miftrefs  far  above 

The  fhepherd's  hope,  which  broke  his  tender 
heart. 
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SPOKEN  TO  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES, 
TO    THE    FIRST. 

Upon  your  cheek  fits  blooming  youth. 

TO    THE    OTHER. 

Heaven  fparkles  in  your  eye. 

TO    BOTH. 

There  's  fomething  fweet  about  each  mouth  ; 
Dear  ladies,  let  me  try. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  PRESENT  OF  AN  ORANGE 

5R0M    MISS    G.    LOCKHART,    NOW   THE    COUNTESS    OF    ABOTNE. 

Now,  Priam's  fon,  thou  may'ft  be  mute. 
For  I  can  blythly  boaft  with  thee  j 

Thou  to  the  faireft  gave  the  fruit. 
The  faireft  gave  the  fruit  to  me. 

B  B  2 
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1728. 
TO  MR.  POPE. 

Three  times  I  've  read  your  Iliad  o'er 
The  firfl  time  pleas'd  me  well  5 

New  beauties  unobferv'd  before. 
Next  pleas'd  me  better  flill. 

Again  I  try'd  to  find  a  flaw. 

Examined  ilka  line  ; 
The  third  time  pleas'd  me  befl;  of  a'. 

The  labour  feem'd  divine. 

Henceforward  I  '11  not  tempt  my  fatCg 
On  dazzling  rays  to  ftare, 

Left  I  fhould  tine  dear  felf-conceit. 
And  read  and  write  nae  mair. 
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WROTE  ON  LADY  SOMERVILLE'S  BOOK  OF  SCOTS  SANGS. 

Gae,  canty  book,  and  win  a  name  ; 

Nae  lyrics  e'er  fhall  ding  thee : 
Hope  large  efteem,  and  laftlng  fame, 

If  Somervilla  fmg  thee. 
If  fhe  thy  fmlefs  faults  forgive. 

Which  her  fweet  voice  can  cover, 
Thou  fhalt,  in  fpite  of  critics,  live 

Still  grateful  to  each  lover. 


an  epigram. 


Minerva  vvand'ring  in  a  myrtle  grove, 
Accofted  thus  the  fmiling  queen  of  love  : 
Revenge  yourfelf,  you  've  caufe  to  be  afraid. 
Your  boafted  pow*r  yields  to  a  Britifh  maid  : 
She  feems  a  goddefs,  all  her  graces  fhine  ; 
I.ove  leads  her  beauty,  which  eclipfes  thine. 
Each  youth,  I  know,  (fays  Venus,)  thinks  (he  's  me 
Immediately  fhe  fpeaks,  they  think  fhe  's  thee  : 
Good  Pallas,  thus  you  're  foil'd  as  well  as  I. 
Ha !  ha !  (cries  Cupid,)  that 's  my  Mally  Sleigh. 
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ON  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ANNANDALE'S 

CONVEYING    ME    A    PRESENT   OF    GUINEAS    IN    MY    SNUFF-BOX, 
AFTER    HE    HAD    TAKEN    ALL    THE    SNUFF. 


The  Chief  required  my  fnifhing-mill, 

And  well  it  was  beftow*d  ; 
The  Patron,  by  the  rareft  Ikill, 

Turn'd  all  the  fnuff  to  gowd. 

Gowd  ftampt  with  royal  Anna's  face. 
Piece  after  piece  came  forth  : 

The  pi6lures  fmilM,  gi'en  with  fuch  grace. 
By  ane  of  fo  much  worth. 

Sure  thus  the  patronizing  Roman 
Made  Horace  fpread  the  wing ; 

Thus  Dorfet,  by  kind  deeds  uncommon, 
Rais'd  Prior  up  to  fmg. 

That  there  are  patrons  yet  for  me. 
Here  's  a  convincing  proof ; 

Since  Annandale  gives  gowd  as  free 
As  I  can  part  with  fnuff. 
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TO  MRS.  M.  M ON  HER  PAINTING, 

To  paint  his  Venus,  auld  Apelles 

Wal'd  a'  the  bonny  maids  of  Greece : 

Thou  needs  nae  mair  but  paint  thy  fell,  lafs. 
To  ding  the  painter  and  his  piece. 


ON  MR.  DRUMMOND'S  BEING  APPOINTED 

A    COMMISSIONER    OF    THE    CUSTOMS, 

The  good  are  glad  when  merit  meets  reward. 

And  thus  they  fhare  the  pleafure  of  another  j 
While  little  minds,  who  only  felf  regard. 

Will  ficken  at  the  fuccefs  of  a  brother. 
Hence  I  am  pleasM  to  find  myfelf  right  clafs'd. 

Even  by  this  mark,  that 's  worthy  of  obferving  ^ 
It  gives  me  joy,  the  patent  lately  pafs'd 

In  favour  of  dear  Drummond,  moil  deferving. 
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ON  THE  DUKE  Of  HAMILTON'S   SHOOTING  AN  ARROW 

THROUGH    THE    NECK    OF    AN    EEL. 

As  from  a  bow  a  fatal  flane. 
Train' d  by  Apollo  from  the  main. 

In  water  plercM  an  eel ; 
Sae  mae  the  patriot's  power  and  art 
Sic  fate  to  fouple  rogues  impart, 

That  drumble  at  the  commonweal : 
Tho'  they  as  ony  eels  are  Aid, 

And  thro'  what 's  vile  can  feud, 
A  bolt  may  reach  them,  tho'  deep  hid. 

They  fculk  beneath  their  mud. 
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TO  CALISTA. 


Anes  wifdom,  majefty,  and  beauty. 
Contended  to  allure  the  fvvain, 

Wha  fain  wad  pay  to  ilk  his  duty. 
But  only  ane  the  prize  could  gain. 

Were  Jove  again  to  redd  debate. 

Between  his  fpoufe  and  daughters  twa, 

And  were  it  dear  Califta's  fate 
To  bid  among  them  for  the  ba' ; 

When  given  to  her,  the  fhepherd  might, 
Then  with  the  fmgle  apple  ferve  a* ; 

Since  (he  's  poiTeft  of  a'  that 's  bright, 
In  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva. 
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A  CHARACTER. 

Of  judgment  Juft,  and  fancy  clear, 
Induftrious,  yet  not  avaricious ; 

No  flave  to  groundlefs  hope  and  fear ; 
Cheerful,  yet  hating  to  be  vicious. 

From  envy  freej  tho*  prais'd,  not  vain; 

Ne'er  aQing  without  honour's  v^^arrant ; 
Still  equal,  generous,  and  humane, 

As  hufband,  mafter,  friend,  and  parent. 

So  modeft,  as  fcarce  to  be  known 
By  glaring,  proud,  conceited  afles, 

Whofe  little  fpirits  aften  frown 

On  fuch  as  their  lefs  worth  furpaffes. 

Ye  '11  own  he  's  a  deferving  man, 

That  in  thefe  outlines  ftands  before  ye ; 

And  trowth  the  pidlure  I  have  drawn 
Is  very  like  my  friend *. 


*  The  charafter,  though  true,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  great, 
that  my  too  modeft  friend  will  not  allow  me  to  fet  his  name 
to  it. 
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VERSES 

ON    THE    LAST    LEAF    OF    THE    BANNATYNE    MANUSCRIPT 
IN    THE    advocates'    LIBRARY. 

In  feventeen  hundred  twenty-four, 

Did  Allan  Ramfay  keen- 
ly gather  from  this  book  that  ftore, 

Which  fills  his  Evergreen. 

Thrice  fifty  and  fax  towmonds  neat, 

Frae  when  it  was  colleded  j 
Let  worthy  poets  hope  good  fate. 

Thro'  time  they  *11  be  refpeded. 

Falhion  of  words  and  wit  may  change. 

And  rob  in  part  their  fame. 
And  make  them  to  dull  fops  look  flrange, 

But  fenfe  is  ftill  the  fame  j 

And  will  bleez  bright  to  that  clear  mind. 

That  loves  the  ancient  drains. 
Like  good  Carmichael,  patron  kind. 

To  whom  this  book  pertains. 

FINIS  quod  ALLAN  RAMSAY- 
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SPOKEN  TO  MRS.  N— . 

A  POEM  wrote  without  a  thought. 
By  notes  may  to  .a  fong  be  brought, 
Tho'  wit  be  fcarce,  low  the  defign. 
And  numbers  lame  in  ev'ry  line  ; 
But  when  fair  Chrifly  this  (hall  fmg 
In  concert  with  the  trembling  firing, 
O  !  then  the  poet  's  often  prais*d, 
For  charms  fo  fweet  a  voice  hath  rais'd. 


THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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